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A 4 DVOWSON WANTED. — From 
10,0002. will be given immediately for a LIVING of adequate 
value, where an early vacancy is expected. Locality not an object if 


ag Pe to “ Rey. A. J. W.” care of Mr. Kennett, News Agent, York- 
street, Covent-garden. ee ae Shy 

URACY WANTED.—A CURACY is 

WANTED at Christmas, by a married Clergyman of much ex- 


perience. an unexceptionable. 
_ Address “M. A.” Post-office, ( Cole ford, Gloucestershire. 


A CLERGYMAN will be pleased to 
& recommend, as MESSENGER or PORTER, a respectable Mar- 
ried Man, 32. Can read and write. 
Address “G. K.” 16, William- street, Harper- stre et, New Kent-re rad. 
(KHURCH- BUILDINGS, CLAPHA M- 
/ COMMON.—The Misses NELSON receive a limited number of 
YOUNG LADIES to board and educate. Haying resided in France, 
and being assisted by a Protestant French Lady, peculiar advantages 
are offered for the acquisition of the French Language. In this esta- 
lishment the comforts of home are combined with the regularity of a 
school. 3 lon is very salubrious. Terms moderate. 


ASSISTANT WANTED.—In a Royal 

Grammar School, a COMMERCIAL } TER will be required 

after the Christmas Vacation. He must be a good Draughtsman and 

Penman. A liberal salary given. A knowledge of French a recom- 
mendation. 

Apply to the Rev. the Head Master of Queen Mary's School, Clitheroe, 

Lancashire. 

NV ALILITARY TUITION. —Lieutenant-Colonel 

ANSTRUTHER RECEIVES, as members of his family a 

limited number of CANDIDATES for COMMISSIONS in the ARMY, 

bw assisted by experienced masters, prepares in the various branches 


of study required by her Majesty's regulations. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Anstruther has received permission to refer parties requiring further 














5000/. to | 


iC 


| On those days Gentlemen will still be admitted from 11 till 2 


efficiently, 
Office. 
29, Essex-street, Strand 


DANSANTE 


QQ HORTHAND TAUGHT, 
ho ,LERK in the Crit1¢ 
LEY, CRITIC Office, 


‘ALDWELL’S SOIREES , 

every evening from 8 to 12. Admission 6d. Per quarter, ll. ls. 
Six private lessons, at any hour, ll. ls. The largest and most splendid 
decorated ball room in the metropolis, where all the most fashionable 
music is heard nightly, and 
couples every evening. Grand Christmas Ball. Boxing Night, I 


Tavern department, opposite the Soho Theatre, Dean-street, 


( 
Address, J. CHoR 


W EDNESDAYS and F RID: AYS, from 2 till 
5 o'clock, a part of Dr. KAHN'S ANATOMICAL MUS 

open for Ladies only, when Lectures will be delivered by Mrs. I 

, and from 

7 till 10, while on other days the Museum will be open for Gentlemen 

only from 11 till 5, and from 7 till 10. Lectures by Dr. Leach.—Admis- 

sion, One Shilling. Portland Gallery, Regent-street, opposite the 


| Polytec hnic. 


| CONCE SRTINAS 


| variety of these fashionable 


| and, with five octaves. 
stops, 35 to 45 guinea: 


information to the parents of pupils now in the army, who have been | 


entrusted to his care.—4, Chepstow Villas, Bayswater. 


DUCATION.—SOUTH DEVON.—ONE or 
(if Brothers) TWO PUPILS, preparing for either Uni ity, 
can be received into the house of a Cambridge Graduate. Private 
Bedroom and Study. Mild Climate. French and German reading, if 
required. Inclusive terms, 80 Guineas; 
For references, &c. “ppy to the 

in, 





Head Master, Grammar School, 
Devon. 


DUCATION.—The Wife of a CLERGYMAN 


residing in a beautiful and healthy part of the country, within 





| upwards, 


or, two Brothers, 140 Guineas. | 


twenty minutes drive by railroad of the Metropolis, wishes to under- | 


take the Maternal care of Three or Four YOUNG LADIES for Educa- 
tion by a Resident Governess, assisted by Masters. 
residing abroad, this would be found, perhaps, a 
of placing their child where they can feel that they will be kindly and 
effectionately treated, and that their Religious as well as their Secular 
Education will be carefully attended to. 

For further Particulars, ulars, spply ' to “M. D.,” Post-office, Highgate. 


7 
THE WATER CURE at CHELTENHAM 
may be pursued with advantage at SHERBORNE HOUSE 
and SHERBORNE VILLA, under the direction of an experienced 
Practitioner and M.R.C.S.L. and a Consulting Physician. 
Prospectuses forwarded on application to 
Villa, Cheltenham. 


MAR8GATE.—GROVE-HOUSE 
TORY, COMMERCIAL, and CLASSICAL ACADEMY, 


Peter's, Margate. 
conducive to health. Every object of parental solicitude is sincerely 





St. 


studied, and the Principal seeks by every inducement kindness can | » 
} a Catalogue of all the 


suggest to promote improvement and happiness, and in all cases refers 
to the parents of those intrusted to his care. 
on application, 


HE PERFECT CURE of STAMMERIN 
EFFECTED on a principle which is painless, perfect, and perma- 

nent. These are the main points of the cure ; and they are certain, as 
‘well as attended with a moderate expense. Much may be pretended t 
superficial novelties ; but those who try them will find their falls 
For testimonials, with personal references to the clergy, the nobilit 
and graduates of the Universities, address to “OMEGA,” (formerly a 
Student with the late very eminent Thelwall, and now of ars’ stand- 
ing in a universally successful practice,) Eber’s Library, Old Bond- 

treet. 


SCHOLASTIC.— —A Clergyman, late 


of his College, and for some years Principal of an Endowed 
Grammar School, but now residing on his Benefice in a Midland 
County, is desirous of receiving into his family a few PUPILS, to edu- 
cate with his own children. 
every endeavour will be made to promote the happiness and further the 
improvement of the Pupils entrusted to his care. Being anxious to 
commence the studies of his sons after the Christmas recess, the Ad- 
vertiser would receive two or three Youths at the moderate rate of 30/. 
per annum, including all extras except books. 

Address “M.A.” care of Mr. Petheram, 94, High Holborn. 


DUCATION.—The Rev. 
HOWARTH, B.A. (late of St. John’s College, Cambridge) 
RECEIVES PUPILS at Broom-bank House, near Sheffield, to be 
Edncated for the Universities, and for Professional and Commercial 
pursuits. The terms, in addition to Writing, Arithmetic, and a 
thorough English Educ: ation, include instruction in Greek, Latin, and 
French Literature; also in Euclid, Algebra, and the higher branches 
of Mathematics. Hebrew, German, Drawing, &c., on the usual terms. 
The House is pleasantly situated in the suburbs, within an easy 
distance of the town, near the Botanical Gardens, and is well adapted 
for educational purposes. 
The Rev. T. How ARTH begs to observe that he has had considerable 
experience in tuition, having held high situations in the 
other C olleges. 


OUND COMMERCIAL EDUCATION.— 
k SHERBOROUGH HOUSE, Stamford-hill, 34 miles from London: 
established 1835. Conducted by J. WILLIAMS, M.A. This establish- 
ment is designed to Educate young Gentlemen for Commercial pursuits, 
0 efficiently that their services may be immediately available on leav- 
ing school. The course of studies embraces a sound knowledge of the 











To Parents | 
desirable opportunity | 


to the Matron, Sherborne | 


PREPARA- | 


e situation of this establishment is singularly | 


References, &c. forwarded | 
Woop & Co. 


| Ministers. 


| Eclipses and other Astronomical 


Scholar | 


The situation is remarkably healthy, and | 


| GOL sDSMITH’S 


| lication of the same size 


| their Hall 


Bristol and | 


English, French, and German languages (taught by natives), English | 


and French correspondence, merchants’ accounts, bookkeeping, a 
Superior style of penmanship adapted to business, and the whole 
routine of the counting-house, The health and cheerfulness of the 
are promoted by active out-door exercise, the daily use of the 
ath, careful ventilation, unlimited diet of the best quality, and by 
combining the comforts and kindness of home with school discipline 
and regularity of habits. The play-ground, pleasure-grounds, and 
pupils’ garden occupy three acres of ground. Lectures on chemistry 
and the arts and sciences. No corporal punishment. Terms 25 guineas. 

yy 7AT ~ > Th 

j JESTERTON’S ENGLISH and FOREIGN 
LIBRARY, HYDE-PARK-CORNER.—This Library is unsur- 
passed by any other for the abundance of its supplies of Books, and 
the moderate scale of its Subscriptions. Every new English and 
French work, adapted for circulation, is added on the day of publica- 
tion, in numbers of copies limited only by the demand for them. A 
ily exchange of Books can be had by Subscribers. 
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| passed in 1853, including those relating to the 1 riff, 


THOMAS | 





and Co., 48, Cheapside, have always on SALE an extensive 
INSTRUMENTS, the same as used by 
egondi, Case, and Blagrove. 48 keys, double action, 6. 6s. and 
8i. 8e.; the very best, with all the most recent improvements, 10/. 10s. ; 


second-hand, 48 keyed, from 54 5s, Concertinas repaired and ex- 


changed. 
HARMON YIUMS in Oak, at 7/. 10s. each, 
four Octaves, F F to F.—Messrs. KEITH, PROWSE, and Co. 
have just received a consignment of HARMONIUMS in Oak and Ma- 
eases, which they are enabled to offer at 7/. 10s., and 8i. 8s.; 
at 102. 10s., 114. L1s., and 12/. 12s.; with twelve 
; sixteen stops, 60 guineas. 
City Royal Musical Repository, 48, Che apside. 


LLISON and ALLISON beg to solicit an 

Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, ae 

after the most approved designs of modern and antique iture, in 

Spanish mahogany, rosewood, French walnut-tree, &c., hes + Guineas 

at their ware-rooms, 75, Dean-street, Soho, and CHAPPELLS, 

50, New Bond-street. No connexion with any other House of the same 
name. 


TEW and POPULAR MUSIC 
YOUNG.—SIXTY AMUSING SONGS for Little 
y pianoforte accompaniment. Small 4to. gilt boards, 





for the 
Singers, with 
4s.; plain, 


SONGS. Post 4to. 


Edited by GEORG - * ARQUHAR GRAHAM 
bound in cloth, 2 
and 


whole illustrated with Historical, Biographical, 


The YOUNG SINGER'S BOOK of 
Post 4to. gilt boards, 5s.; plain, 3s. 6d. 

SELECTION of SACRED 
oe yy. bound, 5s. Noe 3s. 6d. 

SASY ROUNDS and CATCHES. Price 1s. 
London: LONGMAN, pret N, GREEN, and LONGMANS, Paternoster- 
row JEFFERYS A, Soho-square 
NEW EDITION OF SCOTTISH MUSIC 

\ TOOD’S 
SCOTLAND. 
3 vols. large 8vo. elegantly 
Each volume 
paniments; the 
Critical Notices. 
The SONGS 
WORD. 1 vol. 7 2 : 
The DANCE MUSIC of SCOTLAND. 1 vol. 7s 
The Airs have all been re-arranged for the Pianoforte by J. T. 
SURENN and each volume is preceded by an Introductory Disser- 
tation written by GEOR( FARQUHAR GRAHAM, together with 


containing Scottish Melodies. 

Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen; NOVELLO, 
street; and SIMPKIN and Mi ARSHALL, Lon lon. 
RMON H. MELVILL. 
3 vols. 29s. 


10s. 


tions, 
Dean- 


$5 51) by the Rev. 


Also 88 recent Se rmong, 


IS 


;| SPRY 


J. M. ROBESON, near Apothecaries’ Hall 


OORE’S ALMANACK for 1 
Containing, besides the usual Calendar, a full Ac« 
Phen of the Year, the Stamp 
Alterations in Law, Taxes, and Taritf 
sountry Resident, Cab Regulations, and other 


Ny 


punt of the 

mena 

Duties, Summary of the the 

affecting the Farmer and ( 

Miscellaneous Information 

London: Published for the Company of Stationers by JOSEPH 
GREENHILL, at their Hall, Ludgate-street, 


PHuE ENGLISHMAN’S and FAMILY 
ALMANACK for 1854. Price Is. 


This annual favourite, besides the usual matter of an almanack, is 
enriched with a Chronological Event for ea h day, and contains the 
Public Offices, with the principal Office-hok lers, in the manner of the 
Court Calendars, a Summary of the Acts Parliament of interest 
Assessed Taxes, 
a Public Conveyances, &c., and much other useful information 

London: Published for the Company of Stationers by Joseph GREEN- 

HILL, at their Hall, Ludgate-street. 
POCKET ALMANACK 
for 1854. Price 6d. sewed 

With eighty pages of letter-press, containing more useful and valua- 
ble matter for occasional reference than can be found in any other pub- 
and price. 
ompany of Stationers by JOSEPH GREENHILL, at 


*ublished for the ¢ 
London 
And may be had of all Booksellers and Stationers— 

In roan tuck, gilt edges, interleavec 

Morocco tuck . 

Morocco, silver lock - ° . 

And in a variety of other bindings suitabl 


wrapper, 


se Is. 
ALMANACK FOR 

COMPANION to the ALMANAC, 
THE BRITISH ALMANAC and COMPANION 


together, in cloth boards, lettered, price 4s. 
Contents of Companion for 1854. 
PART I. 
- On a Decimal Coinage. | 5. New Customs Tariff. 
Census of Great Britain, 1851. | 6. Ireland: its Prospects 
. Baths and Wash-houses. 7. Fluctuations of the Fu 
. Financial Improvement. 


1854. 


Just published, 
(THE BRITISH 


sewed 


THE 


and 


} 
| & Average Prices of Corn. 
PART II. 
13. Publie Petitions, IS05a 
14. Public Impeovethents, with 
woodent 
1a. C hronft ~ of 
18 


9. Abstracts of Public Acts. 
Abstracts of Parliamentary 
Doc uments, 
of the Session of 
meut | 
Bills of the Session of } 16 Necroio gical Table 
tment } Men, Artists, & 
CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, Fleet-street; and sold by all 
Booksellers iu the United Kingdom. 


Occurrences, 
of Literary 


London 


‘\ 


all the newest dances are danced, by 200 | 


| faelle, 


S.—Messrs. KEITH, PROWSE, | 


with | 


SONGS. | 


EDITION of the SONGS of|,- 
contains 94 Songs, with eats Pianoforte Accom. | 


of SCOTLAND WITHOUT)! _— 
Ancient Manuscripts, and of the Printed Collec- 


by same, with 112 by other 


. Price 6d 


| varied interest: 


| be ready 


THITE COOPER, Esq.—A PORTRAIT 

and BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH ofthis distinguished Ophthal- 
mic Surgeon appears in the current number of the “MEDICAL CIR- 
CULAR,” with many other articles of interest. Price 3d., or sent on 


| receipt of four postage-stamps. 


rhe trade supplied by GILBERT and Co., Paternoster-r 


JFFICE, 128, Strand, 


yw. 
ready, 8vo. ll. 15s., 4to. ; 
r vr 
SG) VENTY FAC-SIMILES 
~ Scale, of ORIGINAL STUDIES by 
in the University Galleries, Oxford. 
Booksellers and others who wish to bind their own, may have them 
delivered in sheets by applying to the Publisher, Josepu FISHER, at 
the Galle ries, Beau nont-street, Oxford. 


na ofa, -* 
on a 
Michael Angelo 


reduced 
and Raf- 


ead 

TU RNER and G TR’ r IN’ Ss Picturesque VIEWS 
Edited by THOMAS MILNER, Esq., Author 
of “Rural Sketches,” &. With thirty engravings of the Olden Time, 
from Drawings by J. M. W. TURNER and T. GIRTIN, with a Portrait of 
M. W. Turner, R.A., by Count D’ORSAY Handsomely bound, 

wwice One Guinea. 
ILOGARTH, Haymarket 


DRINC E of WALES'S SKETCH-BOX.— 
Containing Colours, Pencils, &c. with printed directions, as now 
used by the Royal Family. Price! 
MILLER’S, Artist's Colour Manufacturer, 56, Long-acre, L: nie mm: 
at her Majesty's Steam Colour and Pencil Works, Pimlic 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS, 
REGISTERED DOUBLE-BODIED FOLDING CAMERA i# 
superior to every other form of Camera, from its capability of Elon- 
gation or Contraction to any focal adjustment, its extreme portability, 
and its adaptation for taking either Views or Portraits. 
Every description of Camera, Slides, or Tripod Stands, 
obtained at his MANUFACTORY, 24, Charlotte-terrace, 
road, a 
New Inventions, Models, &c. made to order or from drawings. 
TVE RY MAN his OWN ENGRAVER.—The 
esomgetas ART of SKETCHING LANDSCAPES, 
ive, and the ART of DR AWING and 
y 8,and DRAWINGS. Either of 
the above exquisite Fine Arts will be TAUGHT in One Le sson, with 
perfect accuracy, ease, and quickness, by Printed Instructions. The 
| 


Sixty Years since. 
; and all Booksellers. 


and 


—Ort EWILL’S 


may be 
Jarnsbury- 


} necessary articles will be forwarded with the instructions for Drawing 


and Copying, and no expensive apparatus required. 
Further = ation may be obtained, gratis, by inclosing a directed 
enve slope to Mr. A. B. CLEVELAND, 15, Western Cottages, Brighton. 


TEWSPAPERS. — The Times, Advertiser, 
4 Globe, or Sun, posted on the evening of publication for 23s. a 
quarter; Herald or Post, 26s.; Times, second edition, 26s.; Chronicle or 
Daily News, 20s.; Times or Globe posted second day, I6s. 6d. All orders 
paid in advance. Answers required must be prepaid. 
JAMES BARKER, 19, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 











THE CLE Seige = reson 
HE jou RNAL of SAC RE D Ll TE RATURE, 
edited by the Rev. H. BURGESS, Ph.D., 
quarter, free at the door, in any corner of Great Britain, 
annum 
BLACKADER and Co., 
VALUABLE PRESENT TO MINISTERS 
HE JOURNAL of SACRED LITERATURE, 
Published Quarterly. 22s. per annum (less than 6d. a week.) 
rhe Former Series, 7 vols, 8vo. cloth, 2d. 2s 
New Series, 4 vols. 8vo. 10s. 6d. each 
BLACKADER and Co., 13, Paternoster-row ; 


(THE LADIES’ PORTFOLIO : 
Journal and Guide to the Work-table, cx 
Worsted-work, Embroidery, and Crochet Patterns, 
Knitting, Netting, and all other kinds of fancy work. 
monthly, price Is 
MUCKE and Co. 18, Ironmonge r-lane ; PIPER, Br« 
’aternoster- row. 
TO ADVERTISERS 
HE CRITIC, LON DON 
JOURNAL, December 15, 1853 (No. 305), will be 
Doub le Number, and will contain Notices of, and Engravings from 
the ipal Christmas and New Year’s Books. Th 
al Copies will be circulated among the best classes, t 
culation of the Number upwards of TEN THOUSAND (¢ 
Advertisements should ” ac h the Office, 29, Essex-street, 
ot late r "ths an Wedne sday, the 14th of Dece omber. 


To THE CLERGY f 
REFORMERS, 


AND SA 
The BUILDER, a 
GFORGE GODWIN, F.R 


ean be delivered every 
for 22s. per 


13, Paternoster-row ; or any Bookseller 


or any Bookseller, 
a complete 
ntaining Coloured 


directions for 
Published 


and 


)THERS, and Co. 








LITERARY 
n Illustrated 


Strand, 


NITAR ¥ 
Weekly Jo aed edited b 
Fellow of Pastiinte f Architects, 
gives fine Engravings and Descriptions of New Churches, School 
¥ of Medisval Art, Dissertations by er ; 
of information on Sanitary Matters, cture, 
rey The Builder is printed in the best style, 
4d., stamped for post, 5: 
» ¥e whereas Covent-garden 
Bookseller 


(THE LONDON QUARTERLY 
4 No. II. price 6s. for De rember, contains 
Oriental Discovery: its Progress and Results. 
Natural History of Man 
Le British and Fore 


May be 
REVIEW, 


1e Dukes and Cardinals o 
or ok Testament 


nd Co. Paternoster-row, an 
70, Edgware-road 
(THE ART-JOURNAL for 
completing the Volume for the ¥ 
finished ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL 
tobin, rom pictures in the 
M + and Child,” from the « 
Berlin Museum. ; 
The literary comtents of this month's part embrace several papers « 
amengthese wil! be found—“ The Great Irish Indus- 
trial ExnitBition—its general results The Proposed Memorial of the 
Great Baifbttion ; Great Masters of Art, No. 25—Hubert 
Art-Manufacture, illustrated; 
Monuments in Malta,” Ps IL... by 
Omer Vassallo; “ Dr. Hunt of Arts at Madras ‘The New 
Crystal Palace ;” “ Smoke « Pi 1 3; “ An Artist's Ram 
Antwerp to Rome,” tustrat “The Panopticon ;" Obituary, 
&e. & 


~ DECEMBE 
THREE hi 
0,” and “ The 
FAELERY ; rod 
by Raffaelle, ix 


tains 


VE RNON 
lebrated en 


« ; Eevoti Dr. 
Plrewitiaw and Egyptian Dr. 


r’s School 
Revit 

, and VIRTUR, 25, Paternoster-row 
of the ART-JOURNAL for 
b in cloth, containing Thirty-six En 


the Vernon Gallery 
n to several hundred Woodcuts, 


jon: VIRTUE, HAI 


The VOLUME 


the year Arey hand somely 
gra on from pict 
brat as oulp isral Works, in additi 


in a few days. 


and ele. 
willl 
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THE CRITIC, 








BA K OF DEPOSIT, 7, St.. Martin’s “ Bhace, 
Trafalgar Square, London. 

PARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to ex- 
amine the Plan of this Institution, by which @ high rate of Interest 
may be obtained with perfect Security. 

The Interest is payable in January and July, and for the convenience 
of Depositors residing at a distance, may be received, asit falls due, at 
any of the Branch “Offices, or through Country Bankers, without 
expense. 












































PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
«* Prospectuses free on applic ation. 


OYAL DISPENSARY for DISEASE " of 
the EAR, Dean-street, Soho-square: Established 1816, 
President—His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G. 
Treasurer—John Masterman, Esq., 
eon—William Harvey, Esq., F. R.C s. 
Admitted during the past year, 1388; cured, 559; relieved, 308. 
Subscriptions are earnestly solicited from the benevolent. public to 
keep pace with the daily increasing number of applicants. 
Open Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Pridays. 
Bankers—Messrs, Masterman and Co. 
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H. SMY ‘TH, Sec. 


LIFE 














RITISH PROTECTOR MU TUAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, No. 27, New Bridge-street, 
friars, London. Capital 100,000, im 10,000 shares of 104 Completely 
Registered. 






































s. 
tors’ C¢ 


TRUSTE 
D.C.L., Doc 
Finchley. 








Ave. F. BAYForRD, ymmons. 


CHARLES GAY, 











Esq 
































EpW. MASTERM a Esq. Nicholas-lane, Banker. 
FRANCIS PiGott, Esq. M.P. Heekfield, Hants. 
THos. WiINKWORTH, Esq. Commercial Bank, London. 











This Company transacts all the usual business of a Life Office. 
Four-fifths of the Profits payable to the Policy-holders. 
Medical Referees paid by no ee 

No charge for policy. stamp: 

Thirty days allows d for ther renewal of policies. 





















































tary during a limited period. First call 11. per Share. 
Interest at 5 per ce ont will be paid’ on all moneys called up, together 
with 20 per cent. of the profits at each allocation, 
Active agents wanted where none are — 
JOHN PHILL TPS, Sec. 


Times. 


O BE 
very elegant DRAWING-ROOM CLOCK, goes fourteen days, 
and strikes hours and quarters; is mounted on a pedestal of white 
marble, which is richly ornamented in.or-molu; and the whole is sur- 
mounted with a 
mounted horsemen, dogs and deer, &c. Height, 25 inches; 
28 inches; width, 11 inches. —To be seen at RICHARD ATTEN- 
BOROUGH'S, Jeweller; Silversmith, and Watchmaker, 68, Oxford- 
street, four do 
purchased or taken in exchange, 


CAt TION. — Whereas certain Parties are 

offering Daylight Reflectors which are imitations and infringe- 
ments of CHAPPUIS’ PATENT, thisis to give notice, that beth Seller 
and Purehaser will be dealt with aceording to the Act 15 & 16 Vict. 
c. 83. AUBIN CHAP ~is, Sele Patentee and Manufacturer, 10, 
St. Mary Axe, London 


the U United King: om. 
+ AUTION.—To ‘Tradesmen, _ Merchants, 

/ Shippers, Outfitters, &c:—Whereas it has. lately come to my 
knowledge, that some unprincipled person or persons have, for some 
time past, been imposing upon the Pablie by selling to the Trade and 
others a spurious article under the name of BOND'S PERMA) T 
MARKING INK, this is to give Notice, that Lam the Original and 
Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of the said Article, and do notemploy 
any Traveller or authorise any persons to. represent themselves as 
coming from my Establishment for the purpose of selling the said Ink. 
This Caution is published by me to prevent further imposition upon the 
Public, and serious injury to myself. E. R. BOND, Sole Executrix and 
Widow of the late John Bond, 28, Long-lane, West. Smithfield, London. 


QTEPHENS 


PENCILS 

































































FLOUR delivered to Families For address and prices see 
























































































































































































































































'S PATENT PROPELLING 


A new kind of EVER-POINTED PENCIL in WOOD, 




















to the vel, easy, 





point by ar and ingenious contrivance; is more eco- 




















nomical than even the wood peneil, which is destroyed as used, whereas 
in these pencils the lead only is consumed, the pencil remaining as per- 
fect as at first, ready to be refilled, and this is required only at long in- 











tervals. Manufactured and sold by the proprietor, HENRY STEPHENS, 
4A, Stamford-street, Binehioaee -road; and by all stationers. 


PEN SUPERSEDED.—The most ele- 
economical, and: best method of MARKING LINEN, 
, without the Ink spreading or fading, is with the 
ARGENTINE PLATES. No preparation required 
Any person can use them with the greatest facility. Initials, 
Is, 6d.; Numbers, per set, 2s. 6d. ; Crest, 5s.; Motto and Biband, 4s, Sent 
post free, with printed directic ms for Stamps or Post Order 

FREDERICK WHITEMAN, Inventor and Sole Maker, 19, LITTLE 
Queen-street, High Holborn. Arms found and Sketched, 3s, 6d.: Painted, 
Ris. 6d. 
A Name, Plate, and 100 Cards, 
the most fashionable style. 


TOUR CREST FOUND and ENGRAVED 











HE 
gant, easy, 
SILK, BOOKS, & 
INCORRODIBLE 



































Names, 2s. ; 





























3s. 6d, Wedding Orders executed in 
































in the first Heraldic style, om your Seal, Pencil-case, Ring, or 
Key, for 7s. 6d 
Arms found and Sketched, 3s. 6d. No charge made if the order s 

















given for engraving 
Henry Whiteman 








s improved Embossing Press, with Die, containing 



































name, cae ss, and address, or a simple crest or initials in any fancy 
border ate elegantly engraved for 2s, 
HE NR Y W HII I EM AN and Co., Great Queen-street, opposite the 











Freemason's Tavern. 


MORDAN’S EVERLASTING GOLD 
PEN having obtained an eminent reputation during the seven- 
years it has been before the public, several manufacturers have 
itation of this invaluable article. The remarkable 










































































advantage of the gold pen consists in its immense durability, incorrodi- 
bility, smoothness, and fluency in writing; these qualities still distin- 
guish the original gold pen above all others. A perpetual warranty is | 
given with each pen ich may be exchanged until the purchaser's 
hand is exactly s Observe, the genuine pen has F. Mordan's 
































name st i nd each one numbered ; purchasers should be 
careful to note s, and not buy a worthless imitation because it is 
rh vectable jewellers, stationers, and cutlers in the | 














ygdom ; and at the Manufactory, N 


i o. 13, east side 
ondon. 


of Goswell- 





























[? CLERGYMEN, AUTHORS, &c.— | 
PARKINS and GOTTO'S NEW WRITING PAPER, made from 





s inval to rapid writers. 


mn both si 


able It has a hard and smooth sur- 
ies, with either metal or quill pen, 


> upon than any other paper, and nearly half 

















can be writt 





en 











is nuch pleasa 




















price, being only 3s. per ream 
N O CHARGE for STAMPING.—A single 
packet of N Paper, or 100 Envelopes, stamped with Arms, 
r Initials free of charge, and every description of Stationery full 











r than any other hous 
ope Makers, 25 


e, five qu 


at PARKINS 





and GOTTO'S. 
r Useful Cream-laid 
i. ; superior thick ditto, five quires 
















































































five ; Letter paper, 4s. per ream ; Ser- 

Foc ; and Draft, 7s. 6d. per ream; goo 

nted f per 100; the Queen'’s-Head En- 

0 yes, 5s. per 1000 ; BLACK-BORDERED 

KPA five quires for ls.; Bordere - 

, ” Wax 3 100 s gt 3 

f Is. ¢ s ‘ f Paper pes, by 

pos each. Lis 3 ) On orders over 20s. Car- 

riage paid to any} m 

y the address, P ARKIAS at 1 GOTTO, Paper and Envelope 























Manufacturers, 25, Oxford-street. 








ORSN AILL and €0.S PURE COUNTRY | 


spirited subject representing: a Stag Hunt, with | 
length, | 


rs west of Wells-street. — Diamonds, Plate, Jewels, &c. | 


Branch Establishments in all leading cities of | 


| in a far more superior style, for 19s. 6d.’ 


lined throughout with lead, requiring no cutting, as the lead is propelled 


ATKILINS’S COMMERCIAL 


GENERAL. LONDON DIRECTORY 


|W 


1854 will shortly be published, in 2314 super-royal octavo pages, 


| embellished with a new and splendid Map. 


Black- | 


| suburbs, which contains 


|} upon the | 


j tinually happe ning in a place so vast, 


Applications for the unappropriated Shares can be made to the Secre-. | 


— | looks for in these books of hourly 
SOLD for 18 guineas, ; cost ‘Ol. ww 


Price, with environs, to 
subscribers, 20s.; non-subscribers, 25s.; without environs, to subscri- 
bers, l6s. 6d.; non-subscribers, 19s. 6d. The complete work contains 
142,000 names. and addresses, and consists of 11 distinct directorie 
viz., alphabet, street key, scientific, classification of trades and profes- 
sions, court guide, legal directory, guide to all the Government and 
public offices, Parliamentary companion, list of bankers, postal infor- 
mation, and conveyance. The environs consist of Battersea, Clapham, 
Brixton, Wandsworth-road, Stockwell, Camberwell, Peckham, New- 
cross, Hammersmith, Kilburn, Kentish-town, Highgate, Hampstead, 
Holloway, Kingsland, Dalston, Hackney, Old Ford, Bow, Bromley, 
Stratford, and West Ham. These places form a complete suburban 
directory in themselves; and to these who purchase the work for the 
purpose of addressing circulars, they offer an advantage possessed by 
no other London directory—that is, the whole of the names in any 
locality appear in one To render the work as complete as pos- 
sible, the proprietor has secured the sole licence to apply the Patent 
External Index to the Commercial and General London Directory, by 
which the precise page at which any division of this immense work 
commences can be instantly refe' rel to. Although this additional 
improvement has been obtained and carried out at a ver; 
expense, it will be seen no increase has been made in the price of the 
Directory. 











Opinions of the Press. 


“Mr acts a ditectory of the 






Watkins adds to his metro ypolitan 

a useful analysis of the gentry, 

and trades appertaining to the environs of London, classified in con- 

venient order, Altogether great labour has evidently been bestowed 
ok." —Morning Herald, November 18, 1862. 

idea of the labour and expense necessary to. compile such a 





essions, 





* Some 


upwards of 2000 pages of closely-printed matter, and which also when 
once printed requires constant supervision in order to keep pace with the 
numerous additions, changes, and departures which must be con- 
so busy, so important as the 
» that these corrections have been made up 
Morning Chronicle, Dec. 21, 1852. 

m is the soul of commercial progress, and.asa high 
standard of fainess and accur: n works of utllity can alone satisfy 
the extended requirements of modern society, we welcome the great en- 
terprise of Mr. Watkins. The whole is illustrated by a map of London, 
that for clearness and minuteness may defy comparison; and the bind- 
ing is of that durable solidity which makes it a fit companion for the 







metropolis. 









ledger and day-book of every counting-house and the counter-desk of 
| every tradesman.” 1852, 
! 


Nov 
ssal scale, which one usually 
reference is to be found with facility 


—Morning Advertiser. 
“ATL the information, and upon a ¢ 








and ease.” —Dispatch, Nov. 28, 1852. 

“The second annual publication of this elaborate and laboriously 
compiled Directory is now before us, and we are bound to say that, in 
point of lucid and simple arrangement and extensive information, it is 
deserving of the highest. praise. Sunday Times, Nov. 28, 1852, 

“ Although only half the price of the Directories which preceded it, 
we cannot discover that this is wanting in any essential feature. 
Purchasers who value a saving of 50 per cent, will ask for ‘ Watkins's 
Directory’ in preference to any other. It is quite us complete as its 
competitor, as far as we have been able to examine.”—Critic, 
Dec 1, 1852. 

“This is the second annual appearance of the above book, and we 
ean have no hesitation in giving it as our opinion that it is the most 
elaborate and laboriously compiled work of the kind ever published at 
the price.” —Kra, Dee, 19, 1852. 

‘Watkins's Commercial and General London Directory and- Court 
Guide for 1853,’ presents a most extraordinary instance of what can be 
achieved by the combination of labour, talent, and capital,”— Observer, 
Dec. 12, 1852. 

“While conducted as it now is, it can challenge rivalry, and is sure 
to command the support and patronage of the commercial and trading 
community. '— Bell's Life, Dec. 19, 1858. 

We recommended this Directory to the public, not simply because 
of its cheapness (although that is a feature which must have weight), 
but for its general correctness, its vast extent, and the business-like 
manner in which it is put together.”— Lloyd's, Dec. 19, 18: 

‘Too much praise cannot be given to the compilers of this Directory. 
It is by ah the best book of the kind.”"—Naval and Military Gazette, 
Dec. 25, 

“ We ani hesitate to say it is the most elaborate and successful 
work of the kind ever published at the price. We think that few will 
be disposed to give 36s. for an article that Mr. Watkins supplies, got up 
'—Catholie Standard, Dec. 18, 





1852, 
For remainder of reviews see prospectus, 





Published for the Proprietor, by LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and 

LONGMANS, Paternoster-row, Directory Office, 7, Nelson-place, 
| Gravel. lane, , Southwark. 

HE EXTERNAL INDEX, secured by 


Royal Letters Patent, will be applied to WATKINS'’S COMME R- 
CIAL and GENERAL LONDON DIRECTORY for 1854, without ad- 
ditional charge, by which any division of this immense volume can be 
readily referred to. This improvement does not consist in a mere ran- 
dom reference, but absolutely the precise page at which any part’ com- 
mences can be instantly found by placing the thumb in the half diamond 
formed on the front of the book, opposite the name of each division, 





} and pressing towards the red paper attached. 


Improved Lever Presses, for stamping Crests, &c. on Paper, 12s. 6d. | 


enth thousand, 8vo 


Elev 
OMCEOPATHIC 


By J. LAURIE, M.D. 


hound, price 16s 
area es MEDICINE. 


I Devoid of all technicality, and much 
indigestion, scrofula, dropsy, the various diseases of tropical climate 8, 
and on the characteristic effe of the medicines. No medicine is 
prescribed without the indications for its selection, and the exact dose 
to be administered. An excellent work for all families, 
adapted for the emigrant or missionary, to which a complete case of 
medicine is provided, priee 55s. carriage free on receipt of a post- 
office order. 





Eight thousand, 18mo. bound, price 5s. 

An Epitome of the above, intended to serve as a 
guide to those desirous. of commencing the homeopathic treatment in 
family practic to which a complete » of medicine is provided, 
pric . carriage free on the receipt of a post-office order. 

TAMES LEATH, 5, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 9, Vere-street, 


‘AMPLES OF PAPER, &c.—A parcel con- 


J taining specimens of the following articles of Stationery forwarded 











Oxford- st. 



















carriage free. any Pp f the United Kingdom, on receipt of ls. in 
postage stamps. ROBERT KERR, 13, Chichester-re Chancery- 
lane, London. 
xs & 
Note Paper, Albe ort size, yellow wove perream 2 9 
Ditto tto cream laid ” 3 0 
Ditto full siz Ge we ion o 4 0 
Ditto ditto Be 6 0 
Ditt ditto “ aaa ” 7 0 
Ditto ditto black bordere ” 8 0 
Ditt large size cream laid ... eee ” 7 0 
Ditto blue wove A ” 4 6 
Ditto large blue wove, e extra qui ality ” 7 0 
Foolscap, : co ose ose “an ” 17 6 
Ditto ’ 17 6 
Ditto . : ” 14 0 
Ditto ruled for accounts ... ” 17 6 
Pink Blotting Paper 5 quires for 3 9 
° . ” 49 
ss -» perquire 1 9 
5 quires for 5 9 
2 0 
nches 7 0 
3 3.6 
49 
6 6 
8 0 
10 6 
. 6 0 
> © 
8 0 
9 6 
I N 1 v ie 5 0 
I a, ble V r foolscay per 100 1 6 
( {VE " t . 1 reay 
ROBERT KERR, Stat ester-rents, Chancery-lane, 














and | 
and COURT GUIDE for | 


| street, Strand. 


great | 


| volume as the present may be realised when it is stated that it contains | 





[Dec. 1, 


BeEAvtIEU L POETRY, No. XXIL.,. price 3d 
A colleetion of the Choicest Poetry in the English Language. 
3yth Editor softhe Criric. Also, Parts I, to IV., price ls. each, 4 

numbe 1 sen tte any persen inelosing four postage-stamps tothe Crerric 
flice, 29, E ssex-street, Strand. To be had of all booksellers. 


wt r and HUMOUR, a gathering of the best 

things in the Language, in Prose and Verse. No. XIJ.. price 3d,, 
and Parts I. and Il. price ls. each, A copy sent to any person inc’ losing 
four postage-stamps tothe CRITIC Office, 29, Essex-street. And of al) 
booksellers. 


(THE SUCCESSION DUTIES. ACT.—This 

important Statute, with all the Tables for calculating value, 
Practical Instructions; Explanatory Notes, and Copious Index, by 
W. C. GOODWIN, Esq., Barrister-et-Law, Author of “The Enfran- 
chisement of Copyholds,” &c., is in the Press, Price 7s. 6d., or 9s. half 
bound, 

A copy sent by post to any person inclosing a post-office order or 
postage-stamps for the amount. to the Law TIMES Office, 29, Essex- 




















‘THE SECOND EDITION of the MILITIA 
ACTS, comprising the New. Act. of this. Session, with all the 
Regulations, Forms, and Instructions, supplied for this work by th: 
War Office, together with Notes and an Index. By THOMAS W 
SAUNDERS, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 8%. 6d. cloth: 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 24, Essex-street, Strand: 
CURATE’S HOLIDAY will shortly be 


ah commeneed in the “ CLERIGAL JOURNAL AND CHURCH 

AND UNIVERSITY CHRONICLE.” 

THE PASTOR and his DUTIES.—A Series of 
es on this Subject is now being published in the “ Clerical 

ourna! 

CHAPTERS on CHURCHYARDS.—A Series of 
Articles under this title has been commenced’ in the “Clerical 
Journal.” 

MODERN MASTERPIECES of PULPIT 
ORATORY and RELIGIOUS WRITING.—Three of a Series of 
Contributions on this subject. have appeared in the ‘ Clerical 
Journal,” and others will fallow. 

ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES.—No. LE. of 


this Series has appeared in the “ Clerical Journal,” Others are pre- 





| THE USUAL CONTENTS OF THE “CLERICAL 


JOURNAL” ALSO COMPRISE :— 

The Church : its Sayings and Doings. 

The Universities. (Oxford, Cambridge, Ireland, and Scotland); their 
Sayings and Doings. 

The lrish Ecclesiastical World: its Sayings and Doings. 

The Scotch Ecclesiastical, World :: its Sayings and Doings; 

The Colonial C hurch : its Sayings and ae 

Reviews and Notices of the New 
thus :— 








hitees? 1 





eology. 6 Sermons. 
2. Reclesinstical History. 7! Sacred Poetry: 
Biblical Literature. bo Sacred Music. 
Religious Biography. 9. Ecclesiastical Law. 
Scriptural Geography and 10. Miscellaneous. 
Topography. 

Foreign Religious Literature. 

Ecclesiastical Art and Architeetare: 

Ecclesiastical Music: being- Gritieisma. on. new: Sacred Music, and 

Opinions on new Organs, &o, 

Correspondence of the Clergy on Chare Matters. and Interests. 

Notes and Queries:‘on Eccl &e. ke. 

Memoirs - Church Dignitaries a Bminent Clergyman recently 

deceasec 

Church News of: England, Ireland, Scotland, and the Colonies, 

collecting all the most important Intelligence relating to the Church 
and the Clergy. 

Ecclesiastical Preferments and Appointments in England, Ireland, 

and Scotland. 

University and Collegiate’ News of England, Ireland, and Seotland. 

Advertisements of‘andto the Clergy and Churchmen—as for Curates, 

Benefices, Advowsons ; and of Education, New Booka, &c. &c, 

The “Clerical Journal” is. publi on the 8th and 22nd of each 
month. Subscription, 12s. per year; sent post free from the Office ; o: 
may be had by order of any bookseller, 

A Copy will be forwarded in return-for Nine Postage-stamps. 

Detailed Prospeetuses, containing @ List of the Contents of the Num- 
bers already issued, and the opinions of Clergymen and others in favour 
of the “Clerical Journal,” may-be had at the office. 

Orders and Advertisements to be sent to the Office of’ the “Clerical 
Journal,” 29, Essex-street, Strand. Post-office Orders to be made pay- 
able, at the Strand Post-office, to Mr. JOHN CROCKFORD, 


j TORKS by MISS CORNER. Published by 
DEAN and SON, 35, Threadneedle-; 
The Press have universally praised and testified to + Accurate 
istories, far School.and Family Re 
Miss Corner’s Thirteen. Histories are well adapted for Schools or 
Family Reading, being pleasantly written, and forming.agreeable con- 
trasts to those dry epitomes with which children are:so often teased. 
The whole thirteen form a complete History of Europe, and are com- 











| piled from accepted modern English and Foreign ope and 
enlarged by the addition of many important articles, such as those on } i 


and well | 


strongly bound, and embellished with Maps and Plates. 


Corner’s History of ENGLAND & WALES, 
3s. 6d. bound. Twenty-sixth thousand. Plates, Map, and Chrono- 
logical Table and Index. New Edition, continued to the present date. 
With Questions, 4s. 

Corner’s History of IRELAND, 2s: 6d. bound. 
Seventh thousand. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table, and Index 


| With Questions, 3s. 


| Plates, Map, 


of SCOTLAND, 2s. 6d. bound. 
Table, and Index.. Tenth thousand. With 
Questions, 3s. 


Corner’s History of FRANCE, 2s. 6d. bound 
Chronological, Table, and Index. Twelfth thousand. 
New Edition, corrected to the present "PO! Ww: RTUGAT, 3s. 

Corner’s GAL, 25s. 64 
bound. Plates and Map. With det 

Corner’s History of REECE, with Questions, 
Map, and Chronological Table and Index, Fifth thousand. 
Corner’s History of ROME, with Questions, 3s. 6d. 
Map of the Empire, and Chrom ological Table and Index. Seventh 


housand. 
“Corner’s History of GERMANY and the 


Corner’s History 


Plates, Map, Chronologica 


3s. 


| GERMAN EMPIRE, including Austria and Prussia, 3s. 64 bound. 


Plates, Map, and Chronological Table and Index. 

Denmark, Sweden, and Norway; —Poland and the Russian 
Empir 6d.—Turkey and the Ottoman Empire, including Modern 
Greece, 38. 6d. bound.—Italy and Switaerland, 3s, 6d. bound.—Holland 
and Belgium, 2s. 6d. bound. 

A Brana tus af Miss Corner’s Histories, post free, on application 

















The First History of Bngland that should be 
placed in the hands of a Child. Third Edition. Printed in large type, 
twenty-four pages of tinted plates, 3s. 6d. gilt edges, or in eight divi- 
sions, fancy stiff covers, 6d. each. Without the plates, for the use o! 
Schools, 2s. 6d. 

Every Child’s History of England, with Ques- 
tions to each Chapter, adapted. to the Junior Classes, By Miss 
CORNER. Price ls. sewed; or ls. 6d. bound in cloth, with the Map 
coloured. 

The Play Grammar ; or, the Elements of Grammar 
explained in Short and Easy Games, By Miss CORNER. Eight! 
tdition, improved, with illustrations. 1s. sewed; or ls. 6d. bound ip 
cloth. 

Edited by Miss CORNER, in Two Series, price 3s. 6d. each, — in 





itself, bound in fancy cloth, gilt edges, sides, and back 
Coloured Nursery Picture Sunday Book, 
with above 00 coloured illustrations. Edited by Mie CORNER, 
Author of the “Historical Library,” &c. &c. Or in one volume, plain 
illustrations, 5s 
London; DEAN and SON, Printers and Publishers, 


35, Threadneedle-street. 
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meson 
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CoONDUIT-STREET. | 
MESSRS. SAUNDERS AND OTLEY, | 
PUBLISHERS, 

WLAVE JUST ISSUED THE FOLLOWING | 


NEW POEMS. 


The Lays of Many Years. By Rev. J. D. 


By J. Raw ines, 


The a of Content. 
Blanche de Bourbon. By Wu. Jones, 
Gatrede and Emmeline. By a Mas-— 


CHESTER LaDy. 
Moments of Consolation. 


Gadara: a Poem. | 
Eva. By Sir E. L. Borwer Lyrrron. 
Hanno: a Tragedy. 

An Ode to Napoleon. 

Also, now ready, 

How to Print and When to Publish: 
Practical Advice to Authors, Inexperienced Writers, and 
Possessors of Manuscripts, on ‘the efficient Publication of 
Books intended for general circulation or private distri 
bution, sent post free to orders inclosing twelve stamps. 
Saunpers and Ortxy, Publishers, Conduit-street. 














Just published, price 12s. cloth; 13s. French morocco ; 14s 
French moroeeo, ‘gilt edges ; 16s. 6¢. morocco, gilt edges ; 
20s. Turkey morocco, flexil ale; 21s. Turkey morocco, flexi 
bl e, hand-tooled ; Turkey morocco, flexible, extra gilt ; 

25s. Turkey morocco,.antique or half antique, 
edges, y 
THE SELF-EXPLANATOR 
BIBLE, 


Having the MARGINAL REFERENCES printed in full, 
making it the most useful Edition of the Scriptures ever 
published. 

*,* The Trade ‘may have Prospectuses of this and Mr. 
CoLiins’s other Bibles, on application. Any of the Editions 
may be had with clasps, corners, and edgings, in great va- 
riety ; also with Prayer, Index, &c, 








Wici1Am Coirins, Lovell’s-court, Paternoster-row, 
London, and Glasgow. 


BOOKS 








FOR 


1 
Now ready, 
FEATHERED FAVOURITES. 
Twelve exquisitely-coloured Pictures of British Birds. From 
Drawings by JOSEPH WOLF. 
Ato. elegantly bound in cloth, gilt, price 18s.; or morocco 
extra, 28s. 


THE POETS OF THE WOODS. 


With Twélve beautifully-coloured Illustrations. 4to. ele- 
gantly bound in cloth, :price 15s. ; or morocco extra, 25s. 


gilt and red | 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. | 


{ 


“Gracefully planned and tastefully executed." —Atheneum. | 


Hi. 
THE FINE ARTS: their NATURE 
AND RELATIONS. 
With DETAILED CRITICISMS on certain PICTURES of the 
ITALIAN anil HRENCH SCHOOLS. 
By M. GUIZOT. 

Translated from the French, with the assistance of 
Author,-by GEORGE GROVE. With Ilustrations, drawn 
on Wooil, by Groner Scuanr, jun. Medium $vo. cloth, 
extra, price Is. 

“ Ofthe tinted wood engravings and elegant typography of 
Mr. Grove’s volume we can ‘speak in the highest terms.”— 
Literary Gazette. 

“Evincing a perception of ‘the true principles of art, of 
just discrimination of taste, and of a high appreciation of the 
beautiful.’- Morning Advertiser. 

“A book for the most elegant table." —Zeader. 


TEN STORIES from the CLASSICS; 


Adapted for Young People. 
By MARY end ELIZABETH KIRBY. With Four 
Illustrations. 12mo. cloth, gilt, price 3s. 6¢. 


A HUNDRED SHORT TALES FOR 
CHILDREN, 


Trandlated from the German of CHRISTOPH VON SCHMID 
By FRANCIS B. WELLS, M.A., Rector of Woodchurch, | 
Kent. 2nd Edition, with Frontispiece and Vignette. 16mo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“A good collection of fables, apologues, &c., by a writer 
deservedly popular—to be recommended.” —Atheneum. 


A YOUNG TRAVELLER’S 
JOURNAL of a TOUR in NORTH 
and SOUTH AMERICA. 


With Sixteen Tilustrations. 1l2mo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


“The young lady describes what she saw very prettily and 
distinctly.”"—Atheneum. 
London: Tomas Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 


the | 


Allustrated resent “Rooks. 


Just published, 
GRAY’S ELEGY WRITTEN IN 
A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 


Illustrated on every page with Engravings on Wood from 
Drawings by 
BIRKET FOSTER, GEORGE THOMAS, and a LADY 
Crown 8vo. handsomely bound in blue cloth, or in enamelled 
boards, price 7s. 6d. 
A few copies will be bound in extra morocco by Mr. Hayda 


Just ready, 
WANDERINGS of PERSILES 
and SIGISMUNDA: 


The 








A NORTHERN STORY. 

By MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA 
Translated from the Spanish by a Lapy 
Iilustrated with a Portrait of Cervantes. Feap. 8y style 
price 10s. 6d. 

- beh was the lust work of Cervantes. The ded 
cat ) the Count de Lemos was w fter he 

had received extreme unction. He died four days after 
Extract from Preface 
Just published, price 10s 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ; ALBUM, Part V. 


Containing Four P 


Pictures ; 
Portskewit. By Roger Fenton. 
The Fisherman’s Daughter. By Joserpn CunpALt. 
Salisbury Cathedral. By Russet. Seperreip 
Banks of the Coquet. By Pamir DeLamorre 


Parts I., IL, IIL, and IV. are now reprinted 


JOSEPH CUNDALL, 168, New Bond-street. Sold a 




























Now ready, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS 
CONSTANTINOPL E. 


Twenty Views of the most important B 
JAMES ROBERTSON, Es 


Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, price 6 


OF 


Just published, price 14s., 
PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIES, 
Part II. 


By GEORGE SHAW, Esq., of Queen's College, Birmingham. 
The Forest at Noon. Tangled Boughs. 
** Bald with Dry Antiquity.” Solitude. 
Part I. is now reprinted. Part LI. ation. 
Just published, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 4s 


THE PRACTICE OF PHOTOG RAPHY 


A MANUAL FOR STUDENTS AND AMATEURS. 
By PHILIP H. DELAMOTTE, F.S.A 


Miustrated with a Picture taken by the ¢ I 
*,* This Manual contains much practical information. 
Now ready, price 14s 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PIC TURES. 
By HUGH OWEN, Esq., of Bristol. 
Ivy Bridge, Devon. A River Bank. 
The Harvest Field. Woods in Spring. 
Part LU. is just read 


lso by SAMPSON LOW 


and SON, 47, L ite 





WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, OR , YEAR’S PRESENT 


With numerous Engravings, 


ne 


appropriate Reflections, being one e for the Mo 


) FAMILY DEV OTi0 N, 


ALEXANDER FLETCHER, D.D. 


Containing 730 Complete Services, each including a Hymn, a Prayer, a Portion of Script 











price £1. 6s. cloth gilt, 


ure, and 


rning and Evening of every day in the Year. 





Sclections from Testimonials of Christian Ministers in Javour « 


I have great pleasure in bearing testimony to the worth 
of * Fletcher’s Family Devotion.” It is admirably adapted 
to accomplish the sac red purpose for which it is intended. 
The genial warmth of true spirituality pervades it through- 
out; and it may safely be recommended, both for the judg- 
ment and piety by which it is characterized, to earnest- 
minded Christians of every denomination. Great as its 
‘ireulation already is, I should be glad to find it increased, 
and increasing. 


Yours very faithfully, 
4 , 


Parsonage, St. James's, Hampstead-road. 


Extract from a letter by the Rev. J. HARRI, D.D., Author of 
** Mammon.” 


The conception and arrangement of the work are admir- 
uble; and as far as I have had an opportunity of judging, 
the execution of it equals the plan. I have read various | 
parts of it attentively; and while I have not met with an y- | 
thing which I could wish to have been omitted, most-un- | 
feignedly can I say that I have found much calculated to 
inspire and sustain devotion. | 


AEZZLS 


Epsom. 


I am enabled to speak with -propricty and confidence of 
the real worth and admirable adaptati on ‘to usefulness of 
| your work. I have used it much in my own family, and I 

can truly say that as I advance it grows in my esteem. 
| You have rendered a most important service to Christian 
households by your labours, and [ have no doubt that its 
circulation will be as extensive as your most sanguine expec- 
tations could anticipate. 








Liverpool, 


of the Rev. A. FLeTcHER’s“ Guipe TO FamiILy DevoTion. 































A superficial survey of it [“ A Guide to Family Devo- 
tion”) is sufficient to manifest that its plan is the most 
complete of any with which I am acquainted, embracing 
everything which the service of the family altar requires, or 
admits of; while its execution is also such as to entitle it 


to commen- 
C 7 
LEA ts 


dation, and 
secure for it 
I consider.it a vast advantage to persons w! 


the circula- 
tion and use 
which it de- 
serves 
Birmingham. 





begin house- 







keeping, if unaccustomed to extempor prayer, to have 
such a help to devotion as your work affords. Many, espe- 
cially females, bave felt considerable ditticulty in conducting 


family worship, for want of a selection of Scriptures adapted 
to family reading: this difficulty your work meets; and 
cannot but beappreciated by a large class of the Christiap 
community. The work appears to me to be executed 
devutionally, which, in my opinion, is a strong recommen- 
dation to its excellency. With many sincere wishes for its 





success, J 
Surrey ig 4 fas 
Chapel a m2 Ah A 4 xv aA 


On examination, Iam much pleased with it [“‘A Guide 
to Family Devotion,”] and feel, when 1 am called to leave 
my family,:that - 

I leave for its 

use a good: sube iw 7 

stitute behind e 

me. 

Weigh House. a 


The evangelical strain of the prayers gives them an ad 
vantage over most other forms which have been published 
for families: I mean not only the savour of evangelical 
feeling and motive with which they are imbued, but the 
frequent addresses which are intermingled to each Divine 
Person of the Triune Jehovah I trust that your labours 
will lead many families to a practical use and enjoyment 
of the glorious privileges of the Goapel. 


yy 
an he kl oe 


Late Vicar of St. Stephen’s, Coleman-strect. 





I feel it right to express my opinion that the p/an is excel. 
lent, and that the execution ae the plan is a licious, and well 
adapted .to its purpose, 
an aid to the great duty and ” 
blessing of family, conjugal, MG 
and seeret wership. 


ja 1 Ye 





Letters have also been received from the following 
RISON, D.D., Chelsea; Rev. James Parsons, York; Rev. 


high commendation of the excellence and great utility of the 


| VIRTUE 


& CO., LOND 





Homerton. - 
—_— 4“ a’. 
Clergymen:—Rev. W. B. Cotryver, D.D., Peckha oy.) Mor- 


SAMUEL RANSOM 
In addition to which, upwards of One Hundred of the most influential Clergymen of Ameri 











Yon un; &c. 


ney; Rev. A. Tuomson, 
ca have test: 


Hack: 


above-named Work. 





ON AND NEW YORK. 








612 THE CRITIC, 


[Dec. 1, 








THOROUGH EXPOSURE OF OUR SCHOLASTIC SYSTEM. 


Ready this day at every Library, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


REVELATIONS OF SCHOOL LIFE. 


BY CANTAB. 


IMPORTANT TO ~ AUTHORS. 


NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 
HOPE and Co., Publishers, 16, Great Marlborough-street, London, 


CHARGE NO COMMISSION FOR PUBLISHING WORKS PRINTED BY THEM until the Author has been refunded 
his orig inal outlay. They would also state that they Print in the first style, GREATLY UNDER THE USUAL CHARGES; while 
their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote the interest of all Works intrusted to their charge. Estimates and 
every particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 


London: HOPE and Co., 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


TO SIX HUNDR E D CoP TE S OF EACH OF THE. ‘FOLL OWING WORKS ARE IN 
CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


tuskin's Fall of Ven'ce; Bremer’s Impressions of America ; Napoleon at St. Helena; 
Thackeray’s English Humorists; Layard’s Second Visit to Nineveh; Landor's Fruit off an Old Tree; Memoirs of B. R. 
Haydon, Thomas Moore, Richard Williams, C. J. Fox, Jeffrey, De Quincey, &c.; Miall’s Bases of Belief; Oakfield, by a 
Punjabee; De Saulcy’s Bible Lands; Maurice’s Theological Essays; The Tents of the Tuski; Legends of the Madonna ; 
Cranford; Margaret; Avillion and other Tales; Lord Grey’s Colonial Policy; Esmond; My Novel; Chamois Hunting in 
Bavaria ; Albert Smith’s Story of Mont Blanc ; The Insurrection in China; Christie Johnstone; Ruth; Villette; Keppel’s 
Indian Archipelago; The Cloister Life of Charles the Fifth; Galton's South Africa; Alexander Smith’s Poems; Palliser’s 
fambles in the Prairies; Mrs. Meredith's Home in Tasmania ; Lorenzo Benoni; Hypatia; The Art-Student in Munich; 
Alieford; Alison’s Barope, New Series; The Story of Corfe Castle; Records of Alderbrook, &. &c. 
Single Subscription, One Guinea per annum. 
First-class Country Subscriptions, Two Guineas and upwards, according to the number of volumes required. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford-street. 





FROM SIXTY 


Oliphant's Shores of the Black Sea; 





DR. CUMMING ON TE THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Now ready, in cloth, feap. 8vo. 5s., with Illustrations, 


Sabbath Morning Readings on the Book 
BY THE REV, JOHN CUMMIN vG, D.D. 
THE BOOK OF GENESIS. THE BOOK OF LEVITICUS will be 


Seventh 1000, published Monthly, price 4d. commencing with the New 
With Illustrations. bs. cloth. Year. 


By the same Author, uniform with ‘‘ VOICES OF THE NIGHT,” feap. 8vo. 7s. cloth, 
7 . \vAT 1 Are 7 *, 
BENEDICTIONS; OR, THE BLESSED LIFE. 


VOICES OF THE NIGHT. Thirteenth | CHRIST RECEIVING SINNERS. Six- 


1000. 7s. cloth. teenth 1000. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


VOICES OF THE DAY. Ninth 1000. 75. | A SMALLER EDITION is also published. Price 1s. 


cloth. cloth. 


VOICES OF THE DEAD. Sixth 1000. 7s. | GOD IN HISTORY. Eighth enlarged edition. 


cloth. 2s, 6d. cloth. 
London: JOHN F. SHAW, lee and Paternoster-row. 


BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
CROSSLEY AND BILLINGTON, 


OAKFIELD ; 


By PUNJABEE. 


of Exodus, 





RUGBY. 
OR, FELLOWSHIP IN THE EAST. 


2 vols. 21s, LONGMAN and Co.) 





(London : 





2 vols. 12mo. 11s., or separately, 
MOULTRIE'S POEMS: 
MY BROTHER'S GRAVE, &c., 6s. THE DREAM OF LIFE, &c., 6s. 


By the same Author, price Sixpence each, 


The Black Fence, St. Mary, and the Song of the Rugby Church Builders. 


London: WHITTAKER and Co., and HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 


MOULTRIE’S SERMONS 


PREACHED IN THE PARISH CHURCH, RUGBY, 8vo. 10s. 6a. 
London: J. W. PARKER and SON. 


WALKER'S POEMS. With a Memoir by the Rev. J. Moultrie. 6s. 12mo. 


London: J. W. PARKER and SON. 


LAOCOON. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF G. E. LESSING BY C. E. BEASLEY, 12mo. 5s. 


SHORT DEVOTIONAL FORMS. 


BY E, MEYRICH GOULBURN, HEAD MASTER OF RUGBY SCHOOL. Second Edition, One Shilling. 











(LONGMAN and Co.) 





By the same Author, price 2s., 


PHILOSOPHY OF GRAMMAR. 





London: LONGMAN and Co. 


13, GreaT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, 


MESSRS. HURST & BLACKETT, 
SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


a 


FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON, By 
W. KNIGHTON, M.A. 2 vols, 2ls. 


MEMOIRS of JOHN ABERNETHY, 
F.R.S. By GEORGE MACILWAIN, F.R.C.S. Second 
Edition, revised. 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. 

*‘This book is unquestionably one which will possess great 
attraction. The memoir abounds in interesting matter.”— 
Examiner. 

“An acceptable and entertaining record of one of the most 
remarkable men in the annals of the healing art. It cannot 
fail to be read with a deep interest.”—Literary Gazette. 


THE JOURNALS AND CORRE. 
SPONDENCE of GENERAL SIR HARRY CALVERT, 
Bart., G.C.B., &c. Adjutant-General of the Forces under 
HLR.H. the late Duke of York. Edited by his son, Sir 
HARRY VERNEY, Bart. 8vo. with large Maps, 14s, 


A SKETCHER’S TOUR ROUND 
THE WORLD. By ROBERT ELWES, Esq. Royal 8vo. 
with 21 Coloured Illustrations from original drawings by 
the Author. Price 2ls, bound, forming an elegant J!lus- 
trated Present. 


A LADY’S VISIT TO THE GOLD 
DIGGINGS of AUSTRALIA in 1852-3. By Mrs. CHAS, 
CLACY. 10s. 6d. 

**Mrs. Clacy’s book will be read with considerable interest, 
and not without profit. Her statements and advice will be 
most useful among her own sex.”—Atheneum. 

“The most pithy and entertaining of all the books on the 
gold diggings.” —Literary Gazette. 


THE SONG OF ROLAND, as Chanted 
before the Battle of Hastings, by the Minstrel TAILLE- 
FER. Translated by the Author of “Emilia Wyndham.” 
Small 4to. handsomely bound as a Christmas Present. 

(Just ready. 


THE MARVELS OF SCIENCE, and 
their TESTIMONY,.to HOLY WRIT: a Popular Manual of 
the Sciences. By S. W. FULLOM, Esq. Dedicated, by per- 
mission, to the King of Hanover. Sixth Edition, with 
numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


THE ROSES. By the Author of “ The 

History of a Flirt,” &c. 3 vols. 

“We are glad again to meet the author of ‘The History 
of a Flirt.’ Theinterest of ‘The Roses’ is thoroughly well 
sustained to the last.”—Athenceeum. 

“ Altogether ‘The Roses’ is a better novel than any that 
has come before us this season.” —Critic. 

““*The Roses’ displays all the talent which appeared in 
‘The Flirt.’ It is a book which no one could lay down un- 
finished.” —Standard. 


HIGH AND LOW: or, LIFE’S 
CHANCES and CHANGES. By the Hon. HENRY COKE, 


AILIEFORD: a Family History. 

By the Author of “‘ John Drayton.” 3 vols. 

‘“** Ajlieford’ is the biography of the clever writer of 
‘John Drayton.’ It is a deeply interesting tale.” — 
Britannia, 

“A novel abounding in fascination.” — Observer. 


The HISTORY of HERBERT LAKE. 
By the Author of “‘Anne Dysart.” 3 vols. 
[Just ready. 


CHARLES AUCHESTER: a Musical 
Novel. Dedicated to the Right Hon. B. Disraeli. 3 vols. 
“The life of an enthusiast in music, by himself. The work 

is fullof talent. The sketches of the masters and artists are 

life-like. In Seraphael all will recognise Mendelssohn. To 
every one who cares for music the volumes will be a delight- 
ful study.”— Britannia. 








Vol. IL is now ready of the 
CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF 


EVELYN’S 
DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
To be completed in Four Monthly Volumes, price only 
6s. each, bound. 


““ We rejoice to welcome this beautiful and compact edition 
of Evelyn—one of the most valuable and interesting works 
in the language—now deservedly regarded as an English 
classic.” —Examiner. 


Also just published, Tenth Edition, with 15 Dlustrations, 
10s, 6d. 


THE CRESCENT & THE CROSS. 
By ELIOT WARBURTON. 


“A book calculated to prove more practically useful was 
never penned than ‘The Crescent and the Cross’—a work 
which surpasses all others in its homage for the sublime and 
its love for the beautiful in those famous regions consecrated 
to everlasting immortality.”—Sun. 


Published for Henry Cotsurn, by his successors, 
Hurst & Biackertt, 13, Great Marlborough-st. 
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NEW WORKS. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
—__——-- 
One thick volume, 8vo., 20s. 
R. MONTGOMERY’S POETICAL 
WORKS. 


Collected and revised by the Author. 


Foolscap, cloth, 6s. 


LIFE OF ROBERT SOUTHEY, LL.D., 


Poct-Laureate, &. By CHARLES T. BROWNE. 


Foolscap, cloth, 
THE WETHERBYS—FATHER & SON; 
OR, SUNDRY CHAPTERS OF INDIAN EXPERIENCE. 
By JOHN LANG. Reprinted from Fraser's Magazine 





1 vol. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
THE GOLD ROCKS of GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND, 
AND A 

General Outline of the Gold Regions of the 

Whole World. 
With a Treatise on the Geology of Gold 
By JOHN CALVERT, of Australia, Mineral Surveyor. 


Demy 8yvo. (pamphlet), with a Map, 


THE PARTITION OF TURKEY 
AN INDISPENSABLE FEATURE OF THE PRESENT 
POLITICAL CRISIS. 
Or a Series of Ideas, the result of Experience gained by One 
who has been long resident in the East. By VERITAS. 


London: CHApMAN and HALtt, 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
PARTRIDGE, OAKEY AND CO, 


i 
> 


193, Piccadilly. 











Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


CLOTEL; or, the President’s Daughter: 


A Narrative of Slave Life in the United 
tates. 





By WILLIAM WELLS BROWN, a fugitive Slave, Author of | 


“Three Years in Europe.” 
With a Sketch of the Author's Life. 
Foolscap 8vo. price 5s. 


MEMOIRS OF AN EX-CAPUCHIN; 
Or, Scenes of Modern Monastic Life. 
By G. VOLPE. 

“Exposes to public view the inner and real working of 
Monasteries in more graphie and startiing colours than the 
world ever saw before.” — Advertiser. 

Demy 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


Its Aspects, Causes, and Agencies, 
By the Rey. T. PEARSON, Eyemouth, N.B. 
EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE PRIZE ESSAY. 

“One of the ablest productions that has issued from the 
press on infidelity. —Evangelical Christendom. 

“ Admirably adapted to reclaim thoughtful infidels, and to 
guard the rising youth of our country against the manifold 
sophistries which characterise and pervade every section of 
the infidel school. . . . Nosum received by the author 
can be equal to the value of his remarkable essay.” —Zvan- 
gelical Magazine. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


THE WORLD TO COME: 
Lectures delivered in the Lock Chapel, 
in Lent, 1853. 
By the Rev. CAPEL MOLYNEUX, B.A., 
Chapel. 
Demy 8vo. price 1s. ; cheap edition, 18mo. 4d. 
THE LATE EARL OF DUCIE: 
A Sermon Occasioned by the Death of the late 
Earl of Ducie. 
Preached on Sunday Morning, June 12, 1853, in the Lock 
Chapel. By the same Author. 
12mo. cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 
THE CHRISTIAN LADY AND HER 
COURSE OF LIFE. 
Demy 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


LIVES of the ILLUSTRIOUS. Vol. ITI. 

Containing, amongst others, the Lives of Cooper, Schiller, 
Mrs. Stowe, Gladstone, Macready, Hook, D. Webster, 
Hogarth, Cruikshank, Sir A. Cooper, Abd-el- Kader, Rienzo, 
Rousseau, Hemans, Pierce, R. W. Hamilton, Cervantes, Sir 
T. More, Raffaello, Keats. "Vol. L, 3s. 6d.; Vol. II. 

In the press, and speedily will be published, sell 
Christmas Present, 


THE FRIENDSHIPS OF THE BIBLE. 
Illustrated by Jounston, from Designs by ANELAY, 
Fcap 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Also, 

THE LETTERS OF LEILA ADA. 


Feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


Minister of the 





London: PArtrrmce, OAKEY, and Co., Paternoster- 


row, and 70, Edgware-road. 


| book decorations of Nuremberg 





The Designs by C. W. COPE, 


EARLY in DECEMBER, 


in small 4to. elegantly 


printe 


1 on toned paper, an 





id appropriately bound, price 30s. 


An Illustrated Edition of 


TUPPER'S 


J.C. HORSLEY, R.A. ; 
FOSTER, 
F, R. PICKERSGILL, 


EDWARD DUNCAN, 


PROVERBIAL 


JOHN GILBERT, 
and 


PHILOSOPHY. 


EDWARD H. CORBOULD, G 
J.GODWIN, WILLIAM HARVEY, W. L. 
JOSEPH SEVERN. 


DODGSON 
LEITCH, 


The Ornamental Initials and Vignettes by HENRY NOEL HUMPHREYS. 


London: 


THOMAS HATCHARD, 


187, Piccadilly. 





THE 


On the 10th DECEMBER will be 


publishe: 


L, 
Volume I. of the GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION, 


price 10s. each, strongly bi 


ind in cloth, 
and Volume I. of the 


NATURAL HISTORY DIVISION, 


OF 


NGLISH 
al 


Hem Dictionary of Guiversal 


CYCLOP & 


Rauuledye 


DIA 


ILLUSTRATED WITH MORE THAN FIVE THOUSAND WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 
Conducted by Mr. CHARLES KNIGHT. 
*,* A Number of the CYCLOP-EDIA is publish a every Saturday, price 6d.; one week a Number of Geocrapay, the next 


a Number of Natura History 


London: 


and a Part, price 


published by BRADBURY and EVANS, 11, 


2s., on the last day of each month. 


Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 





PAUL 


DR 


JERRARD’S 


AWING-ROOM 


BOOKS 


FOR 


THE APPROACHING SEASON. 


Now publishing, in elegant enamel cover, richly embossed 


in gold, imp. 8vo. price 1/7. 11s. 6d., 


GARDEN BEAUTIES: 


| A Series of the most magnificent of our Garden and Green- 


house Flowers, exhibited in asuccession of brilliantly-coloured 
Plates, executed in fac-simile from highly-wrought Floral 
Studies by an eminent Artist. Each plate is accompanied by 
an account of the plant and its associations printed in gold, 
and embellished with decorative borders of appropriate 
design, in the manner of some of the celebrated medieval 
and other schools, but 
treated in a modern feeling. The work being intended to 
form a splendid present suitable to all occasions, a dedicatory 
page is appended, enriched by a highly-finished design formed 
ofa wreath of five different varieties of the rose, intended for 
the reception of a name or verses. This work wil! be found 
not only an elegant addition to the attractions of the draw- 
ing-room table, but the exquisite finish and close imitation of 
the original paintings render it a valuable collection of 
Models for Water-colour Painting. 


Also now publishing, Second Edition, with New Drawings, 
in a handsome volume, imp. 8vo. crimson cloth and gold, 
price 12. ls.; or, extra bound in patent binding for Special 
Presents, price 12. 11s. 6d. richly decorated. 


FLOWER PAINTING IN TWELVE 
LESSON 


. 
A Course of Instruction, in which the whole Art of Paint- 
ing Flowers in Water Colours, from the simple outline 
through every subsequent stage of progress, is both described 
and illustrated. The instructions in each progressive ad- 
vance are confined to a single page, and so simplified as not 
to perplex the student with that needless quantity of reading 
usually found in drawing-books, The illustrations, or 
models, consist of a series of beautiful and popular flowers, 
drawn and highly-coloured from nature—such as the Rose, 
the Iris, the Narcissus, the Japan Lily, the Cydonia Japonica, 
the Journesol Tulip, the Convolvulus Major, the Peony, the 
Pansy, &c.—which the instructions will enable the student 
to imitate with the greatest accuracy, and so lead the way to 
drawing from nature. 
In patented binding, imp. 8vo., price 17. lls. 6d., 
FLOWERS FROM STRATFORD- 
ON-AVON. 


A rich gift book for all seasons, consisting of a series of 
floral compositions, suggested by the exquisite descriptions of 
flowers which lie scattered through the works of Shak- | 
speare, the illustration of which was suggested to the author 
during a summer ramble on the banks of the Avon and other 


localities surrounding the early home of our great poet. The 
flowers there gathered, growing profusely on the spots 


where Shakspeare had imbibed his first impression of their 
being, formed the models for the plates in this volume, which 
have been elaborately and richly coloured in exact imitation 
of the original drawings. The exquisite passages of poetry 
which accompany these plates are printed, as they deserve to 
be, in letters of gold, and richly decorated with appropriate 
ornaments in a costly and entirely novel style. 

Also, now publishing, first collected in a volume, in crimson 

fancy binding, imp. 4to., price 1/. lls. 6d, 


GATHERINGS FROM THE ORCHARD. 


Being a series of Studies of Fruit, with suitable accessories, 
forming a series of picturesque groups, highly coloured from 
Nature; and accompanied by original associated Poems. 
Printed in gold and enriched with appropriate ornamental 
borderings. 


Now publishing, in cloth, elegantly gilt, imp. §vo. price 17. 1s 


FLOWERS IN THEIR SEASON, 
A Selection from the Garden Flowers of each Month, ar- 
ranged in a succession of Plates imitating in fac-simile a 
Series of Drawings from Nature, made expressly for this 
work; the Flowers of the Winter, Spring, Summer, and 
Autumn being arranged in the monthly order of their flower- 
ing. The Plates are accompanied by suitable descriptions 
printed in gold, aud enriched with decorative capitals and 
elegant borders. 

In one handsome yolume, imp. 8vo. richly bound, price 12. 1s. 
THE BOOK OF EXOTIC BIRDS, 
Marriage Presents, with ornamental 
dedication page, and ten plates. This choice selection of 
Exotic Birds is entirely printed in colours, by which meansa!l 
the sg yarkling brilliancy so peculiar to some of these ¢ = geous 
birds, is more closely imitated than would be possible t 
dinary means, Eac *t is accompanied by an interest- 
ing account, containing some des:ription of the ‘habits of the 
bird represented. It has been admitted that this publication 
is the most wonderful specimen of brilliant colour-printing 
ever brought into public notice. Copies in extra binding 

and inlaid with pearl, for special presents, price IJ. lls. 6d. 


suitable for Birthday or 


bY Or- 


h subjec 


In Four Books. imp. 4to. price 17. 11s. 6d. each. 


GEMS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 

By PAUL JERRARD. Comprising exquisitely-coloured 
drawings of Fruit, Flowers, and Birds, variously grouped, 
accompanied by Poems, interpreting their lyrical language, 
written expressly for the work. Printed in gold, with orna- 
mental gold borders, inclosed in a chaste and novel binding 

of cream and gold, designed for, and introduced only in, 
these publications ; the whole forming a truly ele gant suite 
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NOTICE 

Tae first volume’ of Beautirut Poetry being now | 
completed, it is published in two forms :—First, in | 
a neat cloth binding, price 5s. 6d. Second, elegantly 
bound in green and gold, with gilt leaves, for a | 
Christmas or New Year’s Gift, or School Prize, price | 
It may be had by order through all book- 
sellers, or it will be sent by post, postage free, to any 
person inclosing a post-office order for the amount to 
Mr. CrocKForD, Publisher, at the Critic Office, 29, 
Essex-street. 

No. 23 of Beautirun Pogrrry, price 3d., is pub- 
lished this day. Also No. 12 and Part III. of Wii 
axp Humour; and No. 7 of SAcrep Porrry. 
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price. 
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press. 
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THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS: AND) DOINGS: 

Now that the new Lord Mayor is fairly settled in the 
civic chair, we may find time to examine the 
called’ patronage of literature, science, and art exer- 
cised by the late chief’ magistrate. That it was un- | 
successful, everybody knows; but of late there has | 
been a considerable claim put forth on the pe art of the 
City to aid the mental progress of the day; and, by 
seeing how and why it has failed, we may perhaps | 
point how it may have better success in future. We 

may take it for granted that the present aldermen will | 
succeed to the present mayoralty in due order—whe- | 
ther they will have any successors is another question ; 
during the time that remains, therefore, they will have 
opportunity to wrap the mantle decently round the 
falling corporation. There is a feeling among the 
citizens, who have a good deal’ of common sense when 
they please to use it, that the member for Finsbury 
assumed the office of a Mirca:nas quite as much for 
economy as for the sake of art and literature; and 
that, to use a phrase freely passed about in civic 
circles, diagrams were cheaper than dinners. With- | 
cut entering into this question, it is not by gathering 
together an immense and heterogeneous multitude at | 
the Mansion-house, that the Lord Mayor can do any 

good to the intellectual progress of the age; nor by | 
crowding together the national schoolmasters, and 

allowing some the opportunity of intoxication—we 

blush to write it—that he can advance the cause of 

education. The hospitality of the Mansion-house, 

tf equal to the occasion, and well directed, might be | 
made greatly useful (the French metropolitan autho- 

rities may show our own the way), otlierwise it is but 

tinsel and gewgaw. I say nothing now of the statue 

to Prince AtBERtT—the whole of that procee ding is 

perfectly understood and thoroughly despised, eve n by 

those who feel obliged by their position to become 

subscribers. 

This discourse concerning the metropolis reminds 
me of a cognate subject. It is admitted that there is 
no city in the world whose antiquities are more in- 
teresting or less efficiently preserved, managed, and 
studied; and it would seem as though vicinity to 
London tended to blunt the usual keenness of anti- 
quarian research. It is, therefore, with great ple 
that I notice the formation, and successful prog 
hitherto, of a Surrey Archeological Association. It 
purposes to preserve and to publish accounts of the 
county. It has 
DvuKE of Nor-{ 


so- 


sure 





ress 


most interesting antiquities of the 
secured high county patronage, 


the 


! 
| FOLK at 


| ture was at once interesting and philosophical ; 
| when such a society can gather the young men of the 
| metropolis together, and find such. professors to lec- 


| Lambeth have, with praiseworthy liberality, 


} our 


| from such endeavours; and the Society of 


| importé ance. 


| is a great want of courtesy 
+ it is 


the head, and has obtained the 
council which leaves nothing to be desired. 

The lectures which, from time to time; competent 
men deliver to well-organised societies will ever attract 
much interest; two or three which have recently 
“come off” are of real’ importance. One is that 
which the Right Hon. Sir James STEPHEN delivered, 
at Exeter-hall, to the members of the Young Men's 
Christian Association. The subject was ‘“ Reading, 
desultory and systematic.” After a vivid comparison 
of the French and English Revolutions, the Right 
Hon. Lecturer proceeded to illustrate the two classes 
of reading which he had named; and, while he de- 
precated the loose and flimsy texture of much modern 
attainment—not to call it scholarship—he especially 
recommended the study of modern history. The lec- 
and, 


ture to them, we need not mmelr fear any ill conse- 


| quences from early closing and its kindred move- 


ments. Another lecture, at another place, was ad- 
dressed to a humbler class. 
thrown 
open their new and handsome vestry-hall for a course 
of lectures to working men. One of these—on 
tical Economy—was delivered by the member for the 
borough, W. A. Winkryson, Esq.; but the lecture | 
particularly refer to was one on. the principles of Eng- 
lish liberty, historically considered, by Henry J. 
Stack, Esq. barrister-at-law. In a clear and lucid 


| manner, Mr. Stack explained the principles of Anglo 


Poli- | 


aid of a 


The churchwardens of | 


Saxon law ; pointed out the differences introduced at | 


the Conquest ; explained the origin and effects of all 
great charters; traced: the use of representative 
Parliaments; and succeeded, without the slightest 
admixture of clap-trap, to keep up the close attention 
of his audience—real working men—for an hour and a 
half. These-are most encouraging signs of the times. 

At Ipswich Professor Henstow has taken the 
museum under his especial protection, has commenced 
a course of lectures there, and begun to establish a 
Naturalists’ Club. We hear similar reports from 
other parts of the country, and look for much benefit 
Arts may 
(if it do not miss its way) increase in usefulness and 
It is now one hundred years old, but, 
like the serpent, it has renewed its youth, and is 
more active than ever: The great evils which it has 
to dread‘ are the being made the instrument of a 


| clique and the taking questions which either do not 


concern it at all, or concern it but remotely. Besides, 
whatever it! doesit should do well. It is to be lamented 
that it put! forth so poor and imperfect a list of lec- 
turers for-literary and mechanics’ institutions ; and it 
is difficult to understand on what principle the selec- 
tion was made. 

The British Museum is beginning to attract a little 
more attention. It is compl: ained that the maps 
and plans are not sufficiently accessible to students ; 
that books are long before they can be produced; 
that the blue books of the House of Lords are not 
to be consulted till they are two years old; that 
the coins and medals, particularly the English series, 
are less freely exhibited than they should be (there 
I in tts last matter); and 
said, in spite of the representations of Lord 
SHAFTESBURY, that the arrangement about the blue 
books of the Lords has been continued out of defer- 
ence to the interests of certain dealers in waste 
paper! One thing is especially wanted in the depart- 
ment of coins and medals, and that is, permission on 
the part of the officers of the institution to change 
their duplicates. Of these they have vast numbers. 
Now and then.we have a sale by public auction at 
Sotheby’s, but. not one may be exchanged ; though I 
have known instances in which the opportunity has 
been lost of completing series long defective. The 
authorities of the museum are not popular; few persons 
will give, and gentlemen will rarely se//, what they 
want; but if they had the power of exchange, many a 
blank would be speedily filled up. 

Among the advertisements of the week will be 
noticed a sale by auction of the collection of coins 
made by the late Rev. Bryan Favussetr, a clergyman 
long resident in East Kent. He was not merely a coin 
collector, but left behind him a. valuable and deeply- 
interesting collection of British, Saxon, and Romano- 
British antiquities; these have been offered to the 
British Museum for a small sum; and they, as usual 
in such cases, have declined. An offer has, however, 
been received from France ; and knowing this fact, the 
council of the Society of Antiquaries, and that of the 
Archeological Institute, have urged on the truste« 
the museum the purchase in question. In order still 
further to induce them to do this, Mr Wy te has pro- 
mised that if they make the Faussett collection national 
property, he will present to the museum his own 
valuable colleetion from the cemeteries of Fairford, in 
Gloucestershire. I much fear that these proposals will 
not be acceded to; andthe more so as Lord FoLKrston 
has intimated his intention to place in the mus 
the collection lately exhumed by Mr. AKERMAN 
Salisbury. It will probably be said that the three col 
lections will be unnecessary ; and, as one is a free gif 
while the other two are onlv to be obtained by pur- 
chase of one, the proposal will be 
thanks.” 

A question of 





leclined with 


great importance is now waiting for 





»s of 


decision. In the case of the Russell Institution, which 


claims to be exempt from poor-rate, Lord CampBELi 
observed, that he should reserve his decision till after 
hearing the case of the Zoological Society: but he 
casually let fall an opinion which it becomes all 
persons interested in such institutions to act and to 
agitate against. His Lordship stated that he had 
doubts whether any pemon who received any benefit 
or personal accommodation from his subse ription, 
however far from being of L pec uniary nature, could 


strictly be called a voli intary subscrib¢ that the 





term ought, in his view, to be confine "9 to : tie sub- 
seribers to such establishments as hospitals and free 
schools. Now, the Act was undoubtedly framed for 
the very purpose of excepting mechanics’ and 
literary institutions. If Lord CAmpsBeLi, then, 
should rule according to his present opinion, much 
confusion will ensue; for though the opinion be 
wrong and capable of being reversed, it will never- 
theless have, for a time, the force of law. Those 
who look with very little respect on his Lordship’s 
judgment will do well to remember this. 

There seems to be only wanting r alittle exertion, a 
little combining, and a little patience, po we shall 


have Exvimu Bureirt’s long dial hed plan of an 
ocean penny postage carried into effect. The way in 
which this will probably be done is instructive. First, 
it appears that the government mail packets only do 


| their duty well for short distances, failin; g¢ most fright- 


fully in longer ones. Secondly, must be 
done with respect to the colonies, « specially Australia. 
Thirdly, there are abundant offers to carry boxes of 
letters at the same freight as boxes of merchandise. 
This latter circumstance does in reality solve the 
whole difficulty ; forthough it may not precisely enable 


something 





us to send a letter from any one part of the earth 
to any other part, it will yet reduce it in all cases to 
a threefold rate—one home rate, one sea rate, and on 
foreign or colonial rate; and for threepence it will 
answer to make a letter circumnavigate th + globe. 


It is to be trusted that the complete purchase of the 
LAwson Observatory will not be interfered with by 


the recent discussion as to the precise value of the 
instruments. Mr. Hinp and Sir James Sovuru 
have declared them to be worth much less than the 


sum required. Sir JAmMeEs has exhibited himself as 
somewhat capricious before now with regard to the 
value of astronomical instruments, and Mr. Hrnp has 
expressed at least two opinions as to those in question. 
At all events, if the Nottingham observatory be built 
and endowed, it will be a great boon to meteorolo- 
gical, if not astronomical scien e. Mr. Hinn’s objec- 
tion, that incompetent people are making inquiries 
about the salary and duties of the Observer, is faraway 
from the mark. It does not follow because 
incompetent men apply, incompetent men are to be 
chosen. The less competent men are, it often happens 
that the less they know it. Did Mr. Hinp never hear 
of a statesman who would take the command of the 
Channel fleet, or perform the Cesarian operation, at 
an hour’s notice ? 

The preparation of our great Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham is advancing favourably, and there is every 
probability that’ in May next it will present a vast 


that 











amount of attraction. The New York Exhibition is 
to remain open during tlre winter ; this would seem 
to be a good arrangement, as so much disappointment 
was experienced at the time of its opening We ar 
looking forward to a good illustrated catalogue of i 
contents, and doubtless shall not hav« long t walt, 
Mr. Macautay has announced a collection of his 
speeches, corrected by himself. It appe vars that with 
out his leave some ‘“* extraneous person,” as CARLYLI 


had 


and hence 


announ am a publication of these 
Mr. MacavuLay is oblige to come into the 


says, speeches, 





field himself. Those who are acquainted wit! 
quisitely finished character of these orations, who 
fault, if fault it be, is that they smell of th 
be glad to possess them ina collated form : 
we hear no announcement of further porti 
History. The great lions of the literary world eithe 
roar not or roar gently. Dickens is afar. LAanpor 
claims the title of ‘ Emeritus.’ Lercu Hun puts 
forth a small and unsatisfactory Religion of 
Heart; and Hauam makes no new contril A 

Of University news we have but little that belongs 
to the literary world. Gdéttingen has erred 
degree of Ph. D., or Doetor in Phik sophiy, on M1 
BERTHOLD SEEMANN, @ German, who accompanied 
Captain KeLver as naturalist in the sury & Voy- 
age made by H.M.S. 3 sin ili 


Herald, and h 
expediti ; 


an account of the t r tl t 
Gl be. Mr. SEEMANN is now 


jamncainitin ok a 
red on a worl 


engag 


expedition ; an 











from the Treas ir rl 
honour conferrs n is well 
bestowed. An dl 1 I ite 
and ceremony, is tha f D.C.L. 1 the Duke of 
BRABANT at Cambridge. This is a matt royal 
ymplim« t: but it may be tioned wl r our 
universitle ire not too chary of their degrees witl 
recard to f Lo « hem l 

xcept 1 | ilar isi 

isual id id n n ild 
their y ! 1 it lv on 4 
learned of other lands they n t " tl 
frequently bestowed. A degree from Camt re or 
Oxford would be looked on as a blue riband of leart 
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ng, and the fame of our institutions would be plea- 
antly increased. There is a great variety in the 
customs of foreign universities in this respect. Till 
within a few years, degrees were openly sold at 
Giessen ; while at Athens there was and is no fa- 
culty for granting a single degree save to those stu- 
dents who had regularly matriculated. I hear that the 
Porte has demanded that a certain Professor should 
be removed from this same University, on account of 
his aiding in the formation of a society, whose 
object is to establish a Greek Empire at Constan- 
tinople—very solid grounds for Ottoman displeasure. 
Here, at home, we are just beginning a controversy, 
of which few can see what the end will be. Mr. 
Mavrice is no longer Professor of Divinity at 
King’s College. It does not seem to be generally 
known that his Professorship was that of the English 
Language and Literature merely, and that he was 
ranked among the Professors of Divinity by the 
express wish of the principal. I suppose that by the 
time your next number comes out we shall know the 
name of his successor. JOHNSON STEELE. 


NIGHT AND THE SOUL. 
BY J. 


STANYAN BIGG. 

(Continued from p. 485.) 
SCENE II, An Alcove in a Garden— Night. 
FLORA and CAROLINE. 
CAROLINE. 

Flora, my dear, why do you look so sad ? 

Is not the night most lovely, with her locks 

Dark as the raven's wing,—and all around 

A very picture of repose and peace— 

Bathed in the luxuries of tranquil bliss ; 





Steeped to the very lips in ecstacy, 

Too deep and long-sustain’d for utterance ; 

Too passionate for words, like the sweet moments 

When the eye only speaks th’ unsyllabled words 

Of the o’erbrimming heart, and the sou! spills 

The overfiowing fulness of its joy 

In the sweet eloquence of silence. Hark! 

The only voices that disturb the night, 

Or rather mingle with its solemn hush, 

Are two, save ours:—That of the restless wind 

Gliding about among the trees, as if 

The Angel of the Earth were passing o'er 

The velvet carpet of her palace-home, 

From chamber unto chamber, just to see, } 

With all the yearning of a mother’s heart, 

That all her loved ones were asleep and well, 

And look her last on them for this one night, 

And take their happy dreams with her to Heaven,— 

And that the motion which we hear was but 

The rustle of her garments; and the other 

Is the soft silver-tinkled splash of yonder 

Moss-covered fountain. How I love the sound 

Of falling water. It hath something in it | 

Which speaks of the long past,—of infancy, 

And the bright pearl-like days of childhood; and 

I fancy that I hear it murmuring 

Stories of red ripe berries; and with glee, 

And with an innocent cunning, telling of 

Those secret nooks where thickest hang the nuts 

From their o'erladen branches :—Oh! it speaks, 

In tones one cannot help but understand, 

Of those far distant times when all things were } 

Treasures and joys—not to be bought with worlds; 

When a new pleasure was a pleasure, just 

Because that it was new; and all things seem'd } 

As pretty playthings to the new-born soul, 

Constructed for its use and sole amusement. } 
| 
| 
| 
} 





But why art thou so sad? 


FLORA. 

Nay, Caroline, 
Notsad! No, not quite that,—and yet, } 
The night ts lovely, and I love her with | 
A passionate devotion, for she stirs 
Feelings too deep for utterance within me. 
She thrills me with an influence and a power, 
A sadden'd kind of joy I cannot name,— } 
So that I meet her brightest smile with tears. | 
She seemeth like a prophetess, too wise, 
Knowing, ah! all too much for happiness; 
As though she had tried all things, and had found } 
All vain and wanting, and was henceforth steep’d 
Up to the very dark, tear-lidded eyes 
In a mysterious gloom, a holy calm! 
Doth she not look now just as if she knew 
All that hath been, and all that is to come? 
With one of her all-prescient glances turn’d 
Towards those great kindred depths which slept for aye,— 
The sable robe which God threw round Himself, 
And where, pavilioned in glooms, He dwelt 
In brooding night for ages, perfecting 
rhe glorious dream of past eternities 
Che fabric of creation,—running adown 
The long Time-avenues, and gazing out 
Into those blanks which slept before time was; 
And with another searching glance, turn’d up 
rowards unknown futurities—the book 
Of unborn wonders,—till she hath perused 
he chapter of its doom; and with an eye 
Made vague by the dim vastness of its vision, 
Watching unmoved the fall of burning worlds, 
Rolling along the steep sides of the Infinite, 
All ripe, like apples dropping from their stems; 
Till the wide fields of space, like orchards stripp'd, 
Have yielded up their treasures to the garner; 
And the last star hath fallen from the crown 
Of the high heavens into utter night, 
Like a bright moment swallow’d up and lost 
In hours of after-anguish ; and all things 
Are as they were in the beginning, ere 
The mighty pageant trail’d its golden skirts 
Along the glittering pathway of its God— 
Save that the spacious halls of heaven are fill’d 
With countless multitudes of finite souls, 
With germ-like infinite capacities, 
As if to prove all had not bien a dream, 


Vt 


ah well! 








’Tis this that night seems always thinking of; 
Linking the void past to the future void, 

And typifying present times in stars, 

To show that all is not quite issueless ; 

But that the blanks have yielded starlike ones 
To cluster round the sapphire throne of God, 

In bliss for ever, and for evermore! 

Oh yes! I love the night, who ever standeth 
With her gemm’'d finger on her rich ripe lip, 

As if in attitude of deep attention, 

Catching the mighty echoes of the words 

Which God had utter’d ere the earth was form'd, 
Or ere yon infinite blush'd like a bride 

With all her jewels ; and I love the flowers, 

And their soft slumber as they lie around 

In the sweet starlight, bathed in love-like dew, 
And looking like young sisters, orphans too, 

Left to our watchful care and guardianship, 

To keep them from the rough-voiced, burly winds, 
And see that nought invades their soul-like sleep, 
Thou canst not tell me what I do not love 

In all this dark-robed family of peace ;— 

The temporary hush of the low winds, 

And their uprising wail ;—the shadows there 
Cast from the long, dark shrubberies, that move 
And rest again on the green sward, and nod 
Their hearse-like plumage to the passing winds ;— 
The deep, unclouded light, half glow, half gloom, 
Dark, and yet lustrous, gleaming with a fire 
Whose sources seem unfathomable ;—love 

Even the very grass beneath our feet, 

Whose graceful blades I almost fear to tread on, 
Because when I have pass‘d, they raise themselves 
Again half in reproach, so quietly 

Turning themselves once more unto the heaven 
That cherishes and feeds them, I could weep 

That I had crush'd them underneath my foot 5 
Even yon tree, standing so lonely there, 

As if it dreamt of all the breezes, which 

In times long past it clasp'd within its arms 

Ail wither’d now, and of the music which 

Its branches used to hold when in their prime, 
Ere it became a thing unsightly on 
The bosom of the living world,—a limb 

Effete and worthless to the moving mass,— 

And yet I love it too,—grim ancient thing. 

All, all, oh! yes, I dearly love them all! 

But, Caroline, my dear, canst thou not guess 
Why the night makes me sad ? 
CAROLINE. 





Oh yes I can! 
Trust me for that, thou dear simplicity ! 
Thou ever wert a loving, trusting one ; 
With all thy heart expanded, like a rose 
Casting its richest fragrance to the winds. 
I always feel now, Flora, that I am 
Older in all the crooked paths of life 
That thou art by long years, although thou wert 
Full two years old when I was born. Yet thou 
Retainest all the heart of childhood, with 
A broad high spirit always on the march. 
I used to be much puzzled with thee once, 
For when I saw thee moved, I used to think 
Thy tender heart was too great for thy soul : 
And then again, when I have seen thee stand 
Unblenching in the presenee of such thoughts 
As would shake lesser spirits to their fall, 
And topple reason and her balance o'er, 
I thought, with something of a shudder, that 
Thy soul was greater even than thy heart. 
It may be that I could not fathom either, 
And therefore each seem'd greater than the other, 
Just as oecasion alternated them. 
But I have learnt to see that heart and soul 
Are rounded into perfect harmony 
In my sweet friend ;—and Flora, I could tell 
The name of him, the great magician, who 
Hath wrought this change within thee—shall I now? 
FLORA, 
Yes. 
CAROLINE. 
And now, my little one,— 
orgive me, pray, for treating thee as such ;— 
Although I reverence thy greater gifts, 
I feel towards thee, dearest Flora, just 
As an elder sister might unto the child 
Left to her tutelage and care; for thou 
In all thy innocent wisdom, art as strange 
To all the wiles of worldlings as a child,— 
Art like a crusted diamond, dark and void, 
Confined within the earth; but when released 
And brought out to the kindred light of heayen, 
Glowing and beaming hke a new-born star. 
And now, my dear, Iwill reveal the cause 
Why the night makes thee sad: ‘tis simply this, 
That in its depths thou seest a shadowy reflex 
Of him thou lovest ; while its crested stars, 
Like his great thoughts, seem ever flashing up 
The Infinite expanse in search of God,— 
The ultimate and primal truth of things, 
And preaching still the unattainable 
In lines of light, whose meaning lies beneath 
In piles of darkness, which, like that o’erhead, 
Is infinite.—Is it not so now, say ?— 
His absence makes thee sad.—Am I not right ? 


It is Love! 





FLORA. 
Oh Carry, thou wert ever a sad rogue! 
Yes, thou art partly right. 


CAROLINE. 
Nay, altogether ! 
IknowI am! And now then, tell me this,— 
Whose thoughts were those thou didst regale me with 
But now? I fancy I have heard a voice 
Well known to thee, utter some vastly like them. 
FLORA. 
Right once again! Alexis taught me them. 
And oh! I think his thoughts so oft within 
The solitudes of night, and even dream 
Of them insleep, until they form a part 
Of my soul's garniture, and it remains 
No more a wonder that I utter them, 
As if they were my own ; and sometimes too 
I catch the rainbow-robe of his expressions— 
The very words he used—not only stringing 
His gems upon a gold thread of my own, 
But taking up the casket that enshrined 
His jewels. 


CAROLINE. 

Nay, Flora, now thou wrong’st thyself: 
For thy thoughts are original as his ; 
And I meant only he had given the tone, 
And winged the tendency of thy remarks. 
I wonder where those dreamers are just now,— 
Alexis, and that tiresome Ferdinand. 


FLORA. 
That tiresome Ferdinand? Ah, Caroline! 


CAROLINE. 
Talking, I warrant now, about the plan 
And method of the universe ; and plunged 
In difficulties on the politics 
And civil laws of Saturn ; weaving webs 
Of lofty speculation in their minds 
To bridge across the gulf-like infinite, 
And suffer them to crawl o’er,—spider-wise— 
Heaven's dizzy ceiling, with their heads turn’d down— 
To pay a friendly visit to the moon, 
And ask the stars how they get on up there ! 


FLORA. 
Ilo! Hold thy tongue, thou pretty rattlepate! 
(To be continued.) 








Omar Pasua.—The Journal des Debats gives the 
following details relative to Omar Pasha, who com- 
mands the army of the Danube:—‘* Omar Pasha is 
an Austrian subject; he is a native of Croatia. He 
was born in 1801 at Vlaski, a village situate in the 
circle of Ogulini, 13 leagues from Fiume. His family 
name is Lattas. His father was Lieutenant-Adminis- 
trator of the circle; his uncle was a priest of the 
United Greek Church. Admitted when very young 
into the School of Mathematics of Thurm, near 
Carlstadt, in Transylvania, after having completed 
his studies with distinction, the young Lattas entered 
the corps of the Ponts et Chaussées, which in Austria 
is organised on a military footing. In 1830, in con- 
sequence of a misunderstanding with his superiors, 
he left for Turkey, and embraced Islamism. Khosrew 
Pasha, who was then Seraskier, took him under his 
protection, procured him admission into the regular 
army, and attached him to his personal staff. He 
even gave him his ward in marriage, who was one of 
the richest heiresses of Constantinople, and the 
daughter of one of the Janissaries whose head he had 
caused to be cut off in 1827, when that corps revolted 
against the Sultan Mahmoud. In 1833, Lattas, who 
had taken the name of Omar, was chief of battalion, 
and was appointed aide-de-camp and interpreter to 
General Chsrzanowski, who had charge of the instruc- 
tion of the Ottoman troops encamped near Coristan- 
tinople. Omar was thenceforward actively employed 
in the re-organization of the Turkish army, and, still 
protected by Khosrew Pasha, obtained successively 
important missions and command in the army. The 
troubles of Syria and the Albanian insurrection of 
1846 gave him occasion to distinguish himself, and 
attracted to him the attention of the Sultan. He 
was sent to the Kurdistan, and succeeded in obtaining 
the submission of that province, which was nearly 
independent of the Porte. Named in 1848 to the 
command of the army sent tethe Danubian provinces, 
he made the authority of the Sultan respected, while 
at the same time he respected the susceptibilities and 
privileges of those provinces, placed as they were 
under the double protection of Turkey and Russia. 
The year 1851 was the most brilliant period of the 
military career of Omar Pasha. Named Commander- 
in-Chief of Bosnia, the principal chiefs of which had 
refused to recognise the Tanzimat—that is, the new 
organization of the empire—he combated successfully, 
though with an inferior force, the Beys of that couutry. 
At last he was sent to Montenegro, where he found 
himself for the first time commanding a regular army 
of 30,000 men. The intervention of Austria, as is 
known, put a term to that expedition before decisive 
operations could be commenced. At the present date 
Omar Pasha is at Schumla, at the head of nearly 
100,000 men. He is described as displaying great 
activity in its organization, and is occupied with 
fortifying the country which may become the theatre 
of war. Omar Pasha is about 52 years of age, below 
the middle height, but with a martial expression of 
countenance. He speaks with the same facility the 
Servian, the Italian, and the German tongues. After 
the insurrection of Hungary he undertook the defence 
of the refugees whose extradition had been demanded 
by Austria and Russia. He proceeded to Schumla, 
where he made acquaintance with the principal refu- 
gees, and on his arrival at Constantinople, he inter- 
fered zealously with the Sultan in their favour. He 
took several of them with him to Bosnia and Monte- 
negro, and confided to them important posts. Some 
of them have distinguished themselves greatly, and 
have remained in the service of Turkey.” 

Mr. DisraEti.—When Mr. Disraeli was a boy at 
school, he was asked by a companion, who is now a 
respectable tradesman at High Wycombe, what course 
of action he meant to adopt in order to make his way 
in society. The young aspirant promptly replied, 
*“‘T mean to write a book which will make me famous; 
when I have purchased fame, I mean to get a seat in 
Parliament; and, when once in Parliament, I shall 
be determined to become a right honourable.” All 
this has been fulfilled; and we believe the anecdote 
we have recorded solves any mystery which may 
cling to Mr. Disraeli’s public career. It is an anec- 
dote published now for the first time, and conveyed to 
us through a private channel, which is most trust- 





worthy and respectable.—Manchester Guardian. 
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Defects, Civil and Military, of the Indian Govern- 
ment. By Lieutenant-General Sir Cuar_es 
James Napier, G.C.B. Edited by Lieutenant- 
General Sir W. F. G. Napier, K.C.B.  8yo. 
London: 1853. 


He who surpasses or subdues mankind 
Must look down on the hate of those below. 


Philosophy and experience concur in affirming 


the truth of the poet’s song; but if this euphem- | 
jstic generation, which shrinks from calling a | 


spade a spade, abjures the expression “hate” as 
too bold or too strong, we will modify the aphorism 
by reducing it to plain prose, and say that whoever, 
in the pride of conscious superiority, wounds 
another’s vanity or lowers his self-esteem, incurs 
that man’s dislike, and possibly his persecution. 
Now the Napiers, who are tam Mercurio quam 
Marti idonei—as ready with their pens as their 
swords—appear to wound their countrymen by 
the one as sharply as their enemies with the other. 
The Napier idiosyncrasy seems to be compounded 
of a keen perception of folly, and an irresistible 
propensity to expose it. It is not wonderful that 
such men should, in this imperfect world, be more 
or less martyrs to their peculiarities; for no man 
likes to be called a fool, and least of all thé man 
who is made unwillingly conscious that he is one. 
General Sir Charles Napier did not receive, during 
his lifetime, the honours so lavishly awarded to 
far less meritorious commanders, and he now 
sleeps undistinguished in the burying-ground of 
Portsmouth garrison; but the soldier’s “tears 
bedewed his cold grave’s side ”—a more congenial 
tribute to the memory of a veteran who was ever 
the humble soldier’s friend, than hired pomp and 
upholsterer’s heraldry; and his country will for 
many a year hold his services in grateful remem- 
brance--a guerdon more acceptable to the gallant 
departed’s spirit, supposing it cognisant of earthly 
doings, than the grumblings which often attend 
the payment of a pension to a deceased veteran’s 
titled descendant. 

This posthumous volume, containing Sir 
Charleg’s narrative of the obstructions thrown in 
his way by faction, and his inestimable sugges- 
tions for the better administration of our Indian 
empire, is dedicated, not to the gallant writer’s 
memory, but to the people of England, by his 
brother, Sir William, the “able, eloquent, and 
impartial historian,” as Sir Robert Peel called 
him, of the Peninsular war; and a more telling 
memorial it is than storied urn or monumental 
marble. 

Office, we suspect, thickens a man’s skin as 
Well as fills his pocket, blunts his sensibilities 
while it enlarges his fortune, and enables him 
snilingly to sing, 

Populus me sibilat; at mihi plaudo 
Ipse domi simul ac nummos contemplor in arca; 


else, we should think, the ears of many a director 
in Leadenhall-street, and of many a functionary 
in Bengal, as well as those of Lord Dalhousie, 
would tingle at Sir Charles Napier’s biting 
sarcasms, which tend to make the name of Dal- 
housie as despicable in the present day as was 
that of his compatriot, Lord Bute, in those of our 
grandfathers. It is a matter of too recent date, 
and of too much notoriety, to require any de- 
tailed recapitulation of the fact that Sir Charles 
Napier was sent back to India, after he had re- 
tired to the repose of private life, at an appa- 
rently perilous crisis, by the earnest recommen- 
dation of the Duke of Wellington, in opposition 
to the inclination of the Leadenhall-street cor- 
poration, whom he had unforgiveably vexed 
during his incomparable but uncompromising 
administration of Scinde, of which, in almost his 
last moments, he could thus exultingly speak :— 
“T have subdued a great kingdom by arms and 
legislation, governing so as to enable a million of 
human beings to enjoy life, and lift their heads 
in freedom. I have opened a vast field for 
commercial enterprise by the Indus; augmented 
the revenue of the Indian Government by mil- 
lions; and, in a moment of imminent peril, saved 
the Anglo-Indian empire from a mutiny more 
formidable than ever before menaced its stability.” 
To Sir Charies Napier’s own dying declaration, 
we may add Lord Ellenborough’s testimony as to 
the importance of Scinde; “Still hardly any 


one knows the full extent of the service he ren- 
dered in conquering Scinde.” 

Sir Charles Napier was drawn, at an advanced 
age, and with a war-worn constitution, from 
retirement by the Duke of Wellington, and 
| urged to take the Indian command, with the em- 
| phatic speech, Jf you don’t go, I must. He was 
| hurried out of England, and in the short space of 
forty-three days reached Simla, expecting to find 
war. But the decisive battle of Goojerat had 
been won by Lord Gough. Abundance of work, 


being a dangerous mutiny, which Sir Charles 
most promptly and effectually repressed, and, by 


laid the foundation of a system which may pre- 
| vent the recurrence of these alarming and dan- 
| gerous disturbances. 
| occurred during a temporary absence of Lord 
| Dalhousie from the seat of his government; and 
| Sir Charles gives so suceinet and clear a synopsis 
| of the whole matter, both as appertaining to his 
| own scurvy treatment by the East India Direc- 
| tion (we regard Lord Dalhousie as merely their 
| 


that we had marked it for transcription; but, for 
the sake of introducing other topics of more per- 
manent interest, we must omit a longer state- 
ment, and say, that Sir Charles appears to have 


his council appear to have eagerly fastened upon 
the first opportunity of insulting their unwelcome 
commander-in-chief, thinking, doubtless, to goad 
him into a resignation. 
sion of every careful and candid reader of Sir 
Charles’s narrative. The animus with which the 
mercantile magnates of Leadenhall-street suc- 
cumbed to the wishes of Queen Victoria and the 
Duke of Wellington, in respect to the appoint- 
ment of Sir Charles Napier, may be judged of by 
their mean and vexatious proceedings before he 
quitted the shores of England. First, they de- 
murred to appointing him to be one of the Supreme 
Council, an invariable incident to a commander- 
in-chief in India. Next, they refused permission 
to Lieutenant Wood, one of their own officers, 
returning to India, Sir Charles having earnestly 
requested his services, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington actually begging for the appointment! 
And when Sir Charles arrived at Simla, he found 
Lord Dalhousie’s mind pre-occupied with appre- 
hensions of an infringement upon his dignity and 
authority. ‘In ten minutes,” writes Sir Charles, 
“‘ Lord Dalhousie told me, in so many words, that 
in letters from England he had been warned 
against my endeavouring to encroach upon his 
power, and had answered, he would take damned 
good care I should not.” 

We gladly turn from these disgraceful and 
disgusting details to matters more agreeable, 
namely, Sir Charles Napier’s own lucid sugges- 
tions. But it is well for the people of England 
to know how and for what vile purposes their 
magnificent Indian Empire, which might be a 
mine of wealth for the nation at large, is mis- 
managed, and converted into a warren for private 
peculators. 


All in India now (observes Sir C. Napier) is sacri- 


Directors is in one sense untrue; for by them, as by 
all oligarchical governments, the great state interests 


profit. Sovereigns are identified with the countries 
they rule; but a mercantile oligarchy like the Court 
of Directors is not interested beyond the annual 
balance-sheet during their respective tenures of 
power. Betterit is for them to clutch hundreds within 
reach, than by a wise outlay draw forth the won- 
+ drous resources of the great Indian empire, and turn 
those hundreds into millions. Like the pedlar Jew, 
the director seeks small profits and quick returns; 
understanding well his personal interest, but regard- 
less of Indian greatness or happiness. This is patent 
to all who have traversed India, and looked at the 


of great mosques. By whom were they constructed ? 





works of the Court of Directors? For a hundred 
| years they have milked the cow and given her no sus- 
| tenance. As their charter draws towards its close 
| [Sir C. was writing last summer], a show of doing 
| work in shape of canals is being made, and the 
| railroads will be good; but railroads spring from 
‘the spirit of the age—no human power can stop 





The details of this affair | 


acted strictly en régle, and Lord Dalhousie and | ; ; to 
| Compromises, the product of coalitions, never 


This will be the impres- | 224 . : ° 
| inclined to attribute all colonial mismanagement 


ficed to Mammon; yet even to Mammon the Court of | 
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| their progress till the whole earth becomes bound 
i 


however, remained for Sir Charles to do; the first | 


his admirable familiarity with native peculiarities, | 
own great destinies ? 


cat’s-paw), and the safety of our Indian Empire, | 


Leadenhall no thanks 
and if the principle on 
thanks be to 
by his great 


1 ribs of iron. To 
ire due for railways ; 
which they are conducted is good, 
Lieut.-Colonel John Kennedy, who 
abilities has set them right in the East. The Court 
of Directors never have, and never will rule India well. 
Take an example. Raw cotton is now to England’s 
manufactories what Sampson’s hair was to his 
strength. America can play Delilah when she 
pleases ; yet our own possessions in India, capable of 
saving us from the danger of such an excision, have 
been neglected. Look also at Scinde. Sugar, cotton, 
and indigo could be produced there in great quantities 
and the finest quality ; but no pains have been taken 
on that head. Is it not strange that England should 
leave in the hands of a small knot of merchants her 
Acting by the letter of free- 
trade while its spirit is departed from, our riches are 
cast into the hands of slave-drivers, and the resources 
of our own more rich and free possessions are left 
dormant for want of a market. In the close borough 
of Leadenhall-street there is indeed no regenerating 
power; but the English people have discovered that 
it wants the full resources of India, and is resolved 
to have them. It will not much longer bear red- 
tapists, and will insist on able administrators. 


The above remarks, at least the concluding 
ones, appear to have been written pending the 
recent debates in Parliament on the renewal of 
the company’s charter, which terminated in a 
half-and-half measure, satisfactory to no party. 


are. Our administration of the colonies from 
Downing-street offers no encouraging model for 
imitation; and though Sir Charles Napier was 


| and colonial discontent to Lord Grey, we suspect 


are sacrificed to the individual gain of ephemeral | 
rulers, reckless of the future to grasp the present | 


| taxes must be odious. 


a change of secretary will not alter the inherent 
character of the system. In six months’ time, 
unless our colonial information is quite erro- 
neous, which we do not believe it to be, the Duke 
of Newcastle will be no more popular in Aus- 
tralia than was Earl Grey. A military govern- 
ment is regarded with jealousy by the English 
people, and yet it is preferable to a mercantile 
oligarchy, and incomparably better suited for 
the conservation of an empire won by the sword, 
as India has been. The Times, the acknow- 
ledged exponent of the money classes, and not 
seldom the reflex of their prejudices, always has 
interlarded its laudations of Sir Charles Napier 
with drawbacks on the score of his profession. 
“ Pretty well for a soldier”—“ extraordinary, con- 
sidering he was a general”—has ever been the 
balanced and hes‘tating praise of the Times, as 
if the eulogies which merit extorted were reluct- 
antly yielded. But a higher authority on the 
proper qualifications of a perfect general than the 
Times, even Napoleon, pronounced the civil ta- 
lents of a commander to be of more importance 
to him, even as a general, than his military 
skill; and, if we look at our own dominions in 
both India and Australia, exclusive of Sir 
Charles Napier, we find the best administrators 
have been soldiers. Slight research will prove our 
assertion; so we will only name Sir Thomas 
Munro in India, and Sir Richard Bourke in 
Australia. 

What professed lawyer ever wrote more con- 
stitutional doctrines than the following, pro- 
pounded, and also acted on, by Sir Charles 
Napier! 

With me the following postulates have always been 
axioms. The revenue of a country can never be col- 
lected without force. In a civilised country this force 
is the law of the land; in a barbarous country, the law 


| of arms. Any force which compels people to pay 


In a newly-conquered country 
the soldiers ought to be feared, not hated; and to 
bring them into daily contact with the people as tax- 
gatherers gradually wears away fear, engenders 
hatred, and destroys discipline. When Governor of 
Scinde this reasoning led me to establish a force, apart 
from the military, to support the collectors of revenue 


| and to repress vagabonds, spreading like so many 


remains of great roads, of great cities, of great palaces, | 


By the sovereigns of India. But where are the public | 


eyes over the land, and relieving soldiers from 
work not military, and injurious to their discipline 
and spirit. There was fear, however, that this 
vigorous police force might oppress the poor people ; 
and, to prevent that, it was not placed under the 
magistrate, but under officers of its own. The exam- 


ples of Bombay and Bengal showed me that all troops 
or paid persons put under a magistrate are spoiled, 
lose discipline, and become very dangerous to the 
people, unless a counteracting power prevented the 
So my magistrates and their attendants 


abuse. 
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formed one body, the officers of police and their men 
another; each had its point of honour, but without 
power over the other; and, in all quarrels, the Gover- 
nor alone was arbitrator. The police had their rules. 

seing created to support the magistrates and the laws, 
they were at the call, but not under the command, of 
the former; their pride was to maintain peace, catch 
thieves, fight bands of robbers, and support the 
magistrates under the orders of their own officers. 
And, if a European or native magistrate, a European 
or a native officer of police, oppressed the poor, the 
others took part against him. 
tion from the people was sure to reach the Governor, 


t . 4° ‘ | 
its progress. Our soldiers, says Sir Charles, | 


If they joined, a peti- | 


who held a court of appeal, the punishments of which | 


were severe. Twice such grand courts were assembled, 
which kept all straight; for, in both instances, the 
people were victorious against the English officers : 
at be ing a point with me not to bolster up any authority 
assailed, leaving it to stand on right, and that alone. 


The poor thus knew where to find redress ; the police | 


and magistrates of all ranks knew it also, and were 
diligent and active in their respective duties. Each 
department had a British officer of zeal and activity 
at its head; each kept the duties of his own corps 
separated from the other; and the whole worked 
well for the poor. Oppression was resisted in all 
directions, and the soldiers, having no concern in dis- 
putes, were viewed with awe and dread, yet with 
amity by the people. Crime, trial, acquittal, or 
punishment, followed in rapid succession, with a vigour 
that never does and never can exist under a civil 
government, and yet the course most pleasing to a 
barbarous people.” 

Did theoretical constitution-monger ever devise 
a more ingenious system of checks and compen- 
sations than ‘Sir Charles Napier reduced to prac- 
tice ? Did ever patriot, hoarse with bawling 
about popular privileges, ever more efficiently 
provide for their conservation ? We recommend, 


moreover, special attention to the passage in 
ttalics, for Its operation would correct many | 


abuses in England. How frequently are delin- 
quents in high places screened from public pun- 
ishment, because, forsooth, authority must be sup- 
ported, or, in Sir Charles Napier’s more racy 
language, “bolstered up ?” 

Sir Charles Napier was eminently a practical 
man, and therefore specially addressed ‘himself 
to military improvements, upon which, be it 
never forgotten, the safety of our Indian empire, 
under Divine Providence, depends. His remarks 
on all subjects connected with the efficiency of 
troops and their comfort are so pertinent, and 
couched in such racy language, that we regret we 
cannot afford space for more copious quotation. 
“Tt is not pleasant,” observes Sir Charles, “ to 
speak of military dress, because the nonsense 


published on the subject must have sickened the | 


public. Some general principles may, however, 
be laiddown. Climate must influence dress, and 
it may be assumed the people of a country wear 
that best adapted to their climate. On these 
general principles the light loose dress of the 
native cavalry is, for horse and man, better suited 
for the Indian regular cavalry than the English 
tight-fitting cloth jacket into which our own 
dragoons, and the poor Sepoy troopers, are alike 
stuffed.” 

“The spirit of the age is to improve. Old 
villanies are passing away. Ireland is not now 
crushed by bad laws ; the abolition of slavery in 
the West Indies has given that hell-born abomi- 
nation a wound in America, which the genius of 
the glorious woman, Mrs. Stowe, is likely to ren- 
der incurable. The rising spirit of justice in 
England towards the misgoverned people of the 
East will soon teach the latter how to display 
strength; the Purdah, or curtain, behind which 
the old ladies in Leadenhall-street, with Zenana- 
like modesty, conceal their intrigues, is being 
roughly torn away.” 

Readers who will turn to Sir C. Napier’s 
graphic pages will find each of his strong asser- 
tions substantiated by proofs of the evil influ- 
ence of the directors doting upon dividends, 
instead of ameliorating the social condition of the 
natives, from whom their wealth is wrung, and 
the sanitary condition of the English soldier, by 
whom that wealth has been won. The barracks, 
Sir Charles asserts and proves, are “slaughter- 
houses of more thousands of British soldiers than 
would suffice for the winning of fifty battles.” 
There planks laid in water, cover the floor in 
the rains. At Aden, now fourteen years in our 
possession, the barracks are made of mats! In 
Bengal, with one or two exceptions, the barracks 
are bad, and the men are “jammed” into them, 
so that “to escape death is the exception ; the 
rule is death.” In Scinde, Sir Charles Napier 


obtained from Lord Ellenborough sanction to 
build good barracks, and one was completed and 
a second half-built, when Lord Dalhousie arrested | 


“die of red tape!” 
We have only touched upon some of the many | 
topics handled by Sir Charles; space fails us 
even to allude to many. On one topic, to which 
all Englishmen will be alive, we will finally ad- 
vert. Sir Charles convincingly shows how we 
may successfully wage a commercial war in the 
East with Russia. When he was at Peshawur, 
he informs us that Russian goods of all kinds, 
sugar, tea, &c., were to be had cheaper than 
English goods, though that place is only two 
marches from the Indus, by which river, when 
the improvements ‘he commenced at Currachee— 
neglected and almost ignored by the directors— 
are completed, a ready communication will be 
opened to the vicinity of Ladak in Thibet, the 
great entrepét of the Chinese trade with Russia. 


The great line of traffic (says Sir Charles) between 
China and Russia, by which Russian goods are sold 
in the upper part of India cheaper than English 
goods, passes through Leh or Ladak, in Thibet, which, 
by the map, is only 250 miles north of Simla; the 
Chenaub river, a tributary of the Indus, flows within 
a hundred miles of Ladak; and it may be assumed 
that Cashmere will ere long become a British pro- 
vince, because justice, humanity, and policy unite to 
dictate the wresting of that now miserable country 
from the horrible tyranny of the infernal monster 
Goolab Sing. When that is done, the Chinese trade 
now passing through Ladak will descend on India, 
following the course of the five rivers; for the 
Devii’s in the dice, if England, with water-carriage 
the whole way from Liverpool to within 100 miles of 
Ladak, cannot win the Chinese trade from Russia! | 


! 





HISTORY. 
Venice, the City of the Sea, from the Frvasion by 
Napoleon in 1797 to the Capitulation to Radetsky 
in 1849 ; with a contemporaneous View of the 
eninsula. By Epmunp Fraae, late Consul 
of the United States at the Port of Venice. 

2 vols. London: Low, Son, and Co. 1853. 
Venice has long been so familiar a word in men’s 
mouths that almost every one fancies he has been 
there and knows it; whereas so much sentimental 
nonsense has been twaddled about it, and so many | 
erroneous descriptions have been given of it, that 
a distinct idea of its real lineaments and actual | 
position is present to few minds. Sickened of 
sentimentalism, and weary of tourists who prate | 
about Tadmor, and Tyre, and Nineveh, and Car- | 
thage, and other places whose ruins no more | 
resemble Venice than Holborn-hill resembles the 
Palatine, we took up these volumes on Venice by | 
a Consul of the United States, in the hope of 
meeting with something real, downright, and 
matter-of-fact; nor have we been disappointed. 
Mr. Flagg, though by no means insensible to the 
romantic charms of Venetian history and the | 
poetry of her very stones, has here given the un- | 
travelled reader a description of Venice, whereby | 
he may form a clearer idea of what that singular 
city really is than any we have ever read; and 
also opens an interesting chapter of Venetian 
history, namely, its siege by the Austrians in 
1848-9, which has hitherto been sealed. Mr. 
Flagg, as is only natural in a citizen of the United 
States, cordially sympathises with Italian aspira- | 
tions for liberty; but his keen sagacity has 
detected their incapacity to cope with despotic 
Austria, which may be designated dull and leaden, 
as she truly is, but, nevertheless, has that con- 
centrated ferce which Italy wants. 

Mr. Flagg prefixes to his volumes a very good 
précis of early Venetian history ; but we would 
invite attention to his description of Venice as 
she really is, and to her struggles in our own 
times rather than to her Doge days; for in this 
consists the author’s characteristic excellence and 
main claim to distinction. The following state- 
ment or picture is strictly faithful, and may re- 
assure timid travellers who look for bravos and 
stilettos in one of the safest cities in Europe. 


_ | 


Give even Venice herdue. The day has been when 
the old city was prouder in power, and splendour, and 
opulence than she now is; and the day has been when 
she was humbler; and the day may be when she will 
be prouder than now or than ever. “ The day of her 
destiny” may indeed be over; “ the star.of her fate” 
may indeed have “declined ;” but that she is a wreck or 
a ruin, in any offensive or humiliating signification of 
those terms, is not true. It is not true that Venice is 
desolate and deserted, and sits upon the islands of her 
lagune like Tyre upon her rocks, where fishermen dry 
their nets ; or like Tadmor beneath her columns, amid 
the sands of the desert, where the Bedouin seeks the 
shade. The arcades of the square of St. Mark, and | 
the cafés of Florian and Suttil and Quadri, nightly | 
swarm with brilliant throngs ; and not less than two | 





ee) 
hundred American travellers alone passed through the 
city in 1851 within as many months. It is not trye 
that the trade and commerce and industry of Venice 
are prostrate and stagnant. More than 500 vessels 
every year enter her port, exclusive of coasters ang 
packets. The railroad which connects her with the 
peninsula pours into her the opulence of rich Lom. 
bardy, like life-blood through an artery; while the 
restoration of her free-port franchise has filled hey 
harbour with vessels of all classes and nations; ang 
not a day passes without numerous entrances and 
clearances at her Dogana del Mare. It is not true 
that Venice has been despoiled by her tyrant, Austria, 
and that “her richest gems of art are in the galleries 
of Vienna.” This is simply preposterous. Vienna 
has literally nothing of this description belonging to 
Venice, or which ever did belong to Venice. Indeed, 
her oppressor, instead of despoiling her of her ‘“‘ gems,” 
is proud of her attractions, and deems herself, and 
most fitly, the richest gem in his own stolen diadem, 
Nor has Paris anything belonging to Venice. Every 
masterpiece was returned by Canova in 1815, or re- 
recompensed by other chefs-d’euvre ; and Venice is 
yet, what for ages she has been, “‘ a museum of monu- 
ments and a monument of museums ;” and instead of 
being “literally a ruin,” is only a ruin in literature. 
It is not true that Venice, in the vivid imagery of the 
public newspapers, was “laid in ruins” by the bom- 
bardment of August 1849; albeit the assault .con- 
tinued without cessation for twenty-four days and 
twenty-four nights, and 60,000 shot and shells were 
thrown within her limits. But most of these projec- 
tiles dropped into the lagune or the canals; and the 
only evidence of the bombardment now visible is an 
occasional rent in a plafond of Tintoretto or Salviati, 
or a ragged aperture in the richly-gilded stucco or 
ancient fresco of the vaulted dome of some exposed 
and lofty church; or a pile of cannon balls here and 
there in some palace-court on the Canalazzo orCanna- 
regio, laid up for future generations as mementoes of 
the siege of 1849. 


Mr. Flagg goes on to show in detail that the 
dreary pictures drawn of the desecrated palaces 
of the old nobles of Venice, and of the “ vile uses” 
to which some of them are devoted, are not true, 
or, where partially true, have been grossly exag- 
gerated. ‘The simple fact is, that the buildings of 
Venice are not the lath and plaster edifices of 
the present day, but the durable marble buildings 
of a more solid age; and “ if an honest bootmaker 
can find no ‘single story frame’ in a city 
wherein to plant his bench, he must needs put up 
with a palace.” Mr. Flagg makes this observa- 
tion in allusion to the occupation of Marino 
Faliero’s palace by a noted bootmaker. 

Our sensible author further shows that Venice 
is neither in danger of “sinking rapidly” into 
the waves of her lagune, or of being overwhelmed 
by their sands, though either fate has been pre- 


| dicted for her by the tribe of croakers. We beg to 


observe that we are making no covert reference to 
the Right Hon..John Wilson C underthe word 
“croakers,” though Mr. Flagg very indignantly 
repels that gentleman’s prejudiced strictures upon 
the Venetian struggles against Austria. In the 
matter of Napoleon, Mr. Flagg’s undisguised ad- 
miration of the Emperor leads him to as lenient a 
construction of Napoleon’s dealings with the 
Venetians as he himself pleaded for when, with 
reference to his efforts to restore to Venice her 
commercial importance by stupendous works to 
improve her canals and protect her port, he ob- 
served, “‘] have now recompensed Venice for all 
the ill I did her at Campo Formio and at Lune- 
ville.” A close and impartial observer of Vene- 
tian history cannot fail to perceive that Venice 
has invariably inflicted more mischief upon her- 
self than her enemies have ever been able to ac- 
complish. At the commencement of the French 
revolution she inclined to the despotic powers, 
sheltered Louis X VIIL., and exhibited a marked 
dislike to the revolutionary party. Napoleon 
earnestly sought her .alliance, and was thrice re- 
jected, and when at last he came as a foe, had 
Venice been firm and true to herself she might 
have defied his utmost power. He had not a 





| Single vessel, nor the means of constructing any, 


and was actually ferried across the lagune by the 
Venetians themselves. We repeat it, had Venice 
been true to herself she might have defied Napo- 
leon and Austria to boot. She possessed in 1796 
200 vessels of war manned by 9000 seamen and 
soldiers, and mounted by 800 guns, with 300 
merchant vessels, and 8000 sailors. Munitions 
of all kinds were abundant, and stores of provi- 
sions to last out the most protracted siege, which 
could only be a blockade, as was demonstrated 
in 1849, with all our improvements in projectiles. 
Her citizens were eager to defend her; but she 
was “a house divided against itself,” and 
accordingly fell. Venice lasted as a republic 
eleven hundred years exactly. The first Doge 
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was elected in 697 ;, the. last, Luigi Manini, who | in its reports, and so enterprising in its collection | 
was the 122nd Doge, abdicated in 1797, and fell | ofintelligence, was baffled at Venice, as Mr. Flagg 


very clearly shows; and therefore this part of his 
volumes has all the charm of perfect: novelty. 
The: influence which Manin obtained over the 
Venetians, and appears always to have exercised 
discreetly and to a good purpose, was marvellous. 
“ His declamation,” observes Mr. Flagg, “must 
have been surpassingly powerful to have produced 
the results it did; for, as seems ever the fact in like 
cases, we can detect no extraordinary power in 
the mere words. With a profound knowledge of 
| his audience, his few topics, his simple words, and 
his brief sentences, were, no doubt, always selected 
with master skill, to touch the secret chords of 
the Venetian heart.” We may apply the Ameri- 
can eonsul’s remark to the orations of Demos- 
thenes; forin “the mere words,” as handed down 
to us in hiscelebrated speeches, we cannot discern 
any reason for the thunder and lightning effect 
which they produced upon the “fierce democracy” 
of Athens, apart from that actio on which the 
orator himself is reported by Cicero to have so 
strongly insisted, as the first, second, and third 
element of oratorical success. But all Manin 
and Tommaseo’s eloquence, all Pepe’s skill and 
daring, and all Venetian devotion, could not avail 
against Austrian artillery, the cholera, and 
famine.. “Father Radetsky,” in the eighty-fifth 
year of his age, once more entered Venice—once 
more it succumbed to the Austrian yoke; and 
whether it will ever free itself therefrom is among 
| the inscrutabilities of the future. Italy is, indeed, 
of Corfu (the Bandiera and others) with Mazzini was | as Napoleon was wont to say, one in language, 
laid Bare to the cabinets of Vienna and Naples; and | one in religion, and therefore appears to be 
it was at the instance of the Piedmontese ambassador designed to be one nation; but history only records 
at London, it was said, that the deed was done. | her divisions; and'the Italian character seems so 
After explaining how the Post-office manceuvred, | constitutionally treacherous and distrustful,—so 
Mr. Flagg proceeds.:— completely that Clodius accusat mechos character, 
The result of the whole investigation was a chain | which, with treason in its heart, has the accusa- 
of irrefragable evidence that the London Post-oftice,. | tion of treason ever on its lips,—that we despair of 
under Sir James Graham, was guilty of all the in- | ever beholding a realisation of Mazzini’s dream, 
famous frauds of those of Paris.and Vienna, without | Italian republican unity, with Rome for its centre. 
their palliations, and to accomplish an infamous We must not omit to add that these volumes are 
design. The Right Honourable Sir James conde- | ifustrated by an accurate map of Venice and its 
scended, it seems, no defence of himself, until the | lagune, with all the forts erected or repaired in 
matter was referred to in Parliament, when he de- : ° . 2 
clared: that his department was: not the one guilty EGsG-0 for its defence, and_ the parallels of the 
of the charge,—in. other words, that he had. been but | besieging army laid down with the precision of a 
the tool of the Earl of Aberdeen, then, as now, pre- | ™ilitary drawing. This valuable adjunct to Mr. 
mier, at the instigation of the absolute powers, to Flagg’s minute and cereful topographical descrip- 
perpetrate an act. which has covered all concerned | tions will enable a reader to follow the events of 
with. deserved and undying infamy. | the-siege as accurately, and more composedly than 
| had he taken a position in the trenches, as some 
English amateurs did at Antwerp in 1832. 


down: dead when. he was about to take the oath 
of allegiance to Austria. Mr. Flagg’s succinct 
narrative of Venetian history, from Napoleon’s | 
first. overtures. for a French alliance, through her | 
subsequent abandonment to Austria, down to her 
noble struggle in 1848-9, is exceedingly well 
worth perusal, and fills a long-deplored chasm in 
modern history. A good and readable account is 
given of all the Italian and also Austrian nota- | 
bilities of the late movements, such as Mazzini, 
Gavazzi, Radetsky, Haynau, &¢. Of Charles 
Albert’s character Mr. Flagg forms a very fair 
estimate ; he regards.him as.a well-meaning, but 
not strong-minded man, who naturally failed 
amidst events which required an adamantine will 
and’ the keenest sagacity. The plan of a consti- | 
tutional kingdom, that is, a limited monarchy, in | 
North Italy, with Trieste, Venice, and Genoa for 
its ports, seems a more feasible and manageable 
arrangement than an Italian republic, one and in- 
divisible, with the Eternal City as its centre—Maz- 
zini’s sine quad non. But though Mr. Flagg’s judg- 
ment does not concur with all Mazzini’s projects, he 
warmly feels for the sufferings which many. gallant | 
Italians. have undergone in pursuit of liberty, and 
denounces Sir James Graham so fiercely that we 
prefer quoting the American author’s own words 
to using any of our own. 


It. was through the perfidy and fraud of the Right 
Honourable Sir James Graham, chief of the British 
Post-oftice, that the whole correspondence of the exiles 


Deeply mortified do we feel, as Englishmen, at 
this censure of an English statesman by an | 
American consul, and the more deeply mortified | 
as we feel ourselves unable to refute it. 

It is a noteworthy fact, upon which Mr. Flagg | 
energetically comments, that in the turbulent | 
year 1848, all the revolutionary leaders through- 
out Eurape were literary men and lawyers, who by Ropert Carrutuers.. In 4 vols. Vols. 
were compelled to aceept the services of the| I. and IL London: Ingram, Cooke, and Co. 
bureaucracy of the overthrown despotisms so} 1853. 
soon: as they had occasion to reduce their changes | Wx are informed in the preface that “ the pre- 
to practice. Mr. Flagg thinks, with pardonable | sent volumes are designed to supply what the 
national vanity, that “the select men ” of a New | publishers conceived to be wanting in our poetical 
England village could more adroitly have guided | literature—an edition of Pope that should contain 
any of the numerous governments then organ- | the latest biographical information, and oceupy a 
ised, than could or did cabinets composed of the | middle place between the elaborate and expensive 
ablest. men in Europe. Literary men are noto- | annotated editions of Warton, Bowles, and 
riously impulsive creatures, and those who are | Roscoe, and those ordinary reprints in which no 
designated. “lawyers” in Germany and Italy, | attempt is made to illustrate the text, and from 
though unquestionably more erudite and deep | which most of the author’s owm notes are ex- 
read, are not the matter-of-fact practical men | cluded.” 
that practising lawyers: commonly are in this The Life of Pope, which fills the whole of the 
country. first volume, has evidently been written con 

Daniel Manin, the illegitimate-son of an advo-| amore. Numberless mistakes of previous bio- 
cate, and: himself an advocate, and Nicolo Tom- | graphers and annotators have been rectified; 
maseo;.one of the most distinguished authors of | apocryphal anecdotes have been sifted and ven- 
modern. Italy, were elected by popular acclama- | tilated; wrong dates have been detected, and 
tion to the head of affairs at Venice early in| endless genealogies disentangled ; incidents, 
1848, and right worthy of their elevation did:| hitherto overlooked or distorted, have been de- 
they approve themselves through all the trou- | scribed naturally and vividly; in short, Mr. 
blousdays that followed. Their military colleague | Carruthers has spared no pains to make this the 
and commander-in-chief was the veteran Nea- | most accurate, as it is certainly the most elegant 
politan, Pepe; and. gladly would we extract from | and readable biography, which we possess of the 
Mr. Flagg’s exciting narrative a detailed account | author of the “ Dunciad.” 
of the successive events of the siege of Venice | Pope was born in Lombard-street on the 21st 
did our space permit—for a noblerexample of en- | of May, 1688, the memorable year of the Re- 
durance on the part of the people; and of daring | volution. His father was a linen draper. “ He 
gallantry on that of the military defenders, | was an. honest merchant, and dealt in Hollands 
the world has never witnessed, as every one will | wholesale,” as his widow informed Mr. Spence. 
acknowledge whe will peruse the account now | Havingsaved ten thousand pounds by the business, 
first given to the world. We say first given | he retired first to Kensington, and then to Bin- 
to the world, for the events of the siege of | field, in Windsor Forest, soon after the arrival of 
Venice in 1848-9—when not only was the | William.of Orange. Religious toleration was not 
whole foree of the Austrian empire brought to | at that period regardet as safe, or even prac- 
bear upon it, but plague,. pestilence, and famine, | ticable. Romanists were severely persecuted ; 
added their horrors—have not hitherto been laid double taxes. were imposed upon them, and penal 
The: Times, which.is usually so aecurate | statutes enforced against them; and the elder 
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Pope, being a Roman Catholic, was glad to escape 
into the country, where he might pass the re- 
mainder of his days in quiet seclusion, away from 
the jarring noise of public strife. The family 
removed to Binfield in 1694, and there they con- 
tinued for more than twenty years. 

Windsor Forest. was a fitting nursery for the 
genius of the youthful poet. There, “among 
tall, spreading beeches, with smooth, grey, fluted 
trunks, he first met the muse, and lisped in 
numbers.” The scenery in the midst of which 
he passed those early years had, of course, no 
small influence in the formation of Pope’s poeti- 
cal character. Had he been brought up in Lom- 
bard-street, the probability is that he would 
never have attained to the rank which he has 
long held in our literature. There was much of 
the mechanical and artificial in his nature—far 
too much anxiety about microscopical details, 
and literary Beau-Brummelisms, to be consistent 
with the highest style of mental greatness. 
Though naturally possessed of a most sprightly 
wit, fine taste, a delicate ear, and a rich vein of 
satire, he might have turned cut nothing more 
than an elegant versifier, had not his cockney 
nature been run into a new mould in the sylvan 
shades of the “royal chace.” To Pope’s enthusi- 
astic admirers, this will be worse than heresy ; but 
Mr. Carruthers, who must certainly be reckoned 
among them, dashes off the main features of the 
poet’s character in this pithy sentence: 
“ He had an exquisite eye for dressed nature—na- 
ture trimmed by Kent (the gardener), the lawn, 
the grove, and parterre ; the variety of perspec- 
tive, the multiplied walks, and bounded wilder- 
The poet was between twelve and thir- 
he went to live in Windsor Forest, 
studying languages and 
was nineteen or 


one 


ness.” 
teen when 
and he remained there 
courting the muses till he 
twenty, 

In 1709 Pope published his pastorals, and took 
his place among the poets of the English Augus- 
tan age. Afterwards followed the /ssay on Cri- 
tie ism, Windsor Fore st, the Rape of the Lock, the 
Franslation of ‘the Iliad and Odyssey, the Essay on 
Man, the Imnitations of Horace and the Dunciad, 
with a host of odes, epistles, epitaphs, and other 
minor pieces, at intervals. 

The year 1714 (says the editor) may be considered 
as marking the commencement of the gayest period 
of Pope’s life. It was the beginning of a decade of 
prosperous years, in which, through all circumstances, 
his spirit was sanguine, exultant, and defiant. He 
had not yet assumed the philosopher's robe, or har- 
dened down into severe satire and ethics.. His wit was 
sportive; and his enemies—for he always supposed 
himself to be surrounded by a cloud of enemies—he 
could afford to smile at. His pen was the sword with 
which he had cut his way through the world, and it 
was bright and trenchant, ready for any serviee. At 
first his good fortune seems to have transported him 
into excesses foreign to his real character. He set up 
for a bon vivant and rake—frequented the October club 
and gaming-houses (but was never known to bet}— 
boasted of sitting till two in the morning over bur- 
gundy and champagne—and grew ashame ad of busi- 
Poor authors, of course, were his special 
aversion. He sketched plans and architectural 
designs with Lord Burlington ; lounged in the library 
of Lord Oxford; breakfasted with Craggs; talked of 


ness, 


the Spanish war with the chivalrous Mordaunt, Lord 
Pete whe rough, the English Amadis; or, in the even- 
ing, joined in the learned raillery of Arbuthnot. W ith 


young Lord Warwick and other beaux-esprits, he had 
delicious lobster-nights and tavern-gaieties—how 
different from life in Windsor Forest! In the society 


of ladies of rank and fashion the diminutive figure 
of the poet might be seen in his suit of black 
velvet, with tie-wig and small sword, discoursing on 


topics of wit and gallantry, his fine eye and hand- 
some intellectual face soon making the defects of his 
person forgotten; for, in company entirely to his mind, 
Pope then possessed the art and gaiety that could “laugh 
down many asummer sun.” The accomplished Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu had recently quitted her re- 
tirement at Wharncliffe, and shone “a bright par- 
ticular star” in the brilli nt circles of the metropolis. 
Pope was often by her side, whispering flatteries that 
were afterwards to be changed to curses. The 
Duchesses of Queensberry, Hamilton, and. Montagu 
smiied graciously on the laurelled poet, and carried 
him to their concerts and pleasure parties on the 
Thames. The Maids of Honour in the court of the 
Princess Caroline—the beautiful Mary Bellenden, 
Mary Lepell, Miss Griffin, and Mrs. Howard, ad- 
mitted him to their confidence, “ took him into their 
protection, contrary to the laws against hi irbouring 
Papists,” and instructed him in the tracasseries of the 
court, or joined him in ridiculing pompous ministers 
of state and sage doctors of divinity. They had 








also their own grievances to pour into the poet's ear ; 
for the life of 
| Hampton Guent under the 


“maid of honour was little better at 
philosophical Caroline 
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than Fanny Burney found it at Kew or Windsor 
under the régime of Queen Charlotte and George III. 


Pope’s morals were lax in the extreme. To | 


Lady Mary Wortley Montague—one of the most 


fascinating women of that age—he wrote as a | 


lover in the most extravagant language of passion, 
while she was residing on the continent with her 
husband, then ambassador to the Porte. 


his addresses. Mr. Carruthers prudently gives 
his readers only a passing glimpse of the corre- 


spondence, which certainly was not very credit- | 


able to either party. The poet proved as fickle 


as he was unscrupulous; for, afterwards, “ the | 


coarsest lines he ever wrote, and the most bitter 
of his personal attacks, were directed against the 


lady on whom he had lavished every epithet of | 
Lady Mary’s explana- | 


admiration and praise.” 
tion of the rupture was this: “when she least 
expected what romances call a declaration, he 
made such passionate love to her, as, in spite of 


her utmost endeavours to be angry and look | 
grave, produced an immoderate fit of laughter; 


from which moment he became her implacable 
enemy.” The crooked little poet was vain, and 
therefore sensitive, and he never could forgive 


what he conceived to be ridicule of his personal | 


defects. 

In a clever letter addressed to Bishop Atter- 
bury, when that prelate endeavoured indirectly 
to bring him over to the Protestant faith, Pope 
wrote these words: “In my politics I think no 
further than how to prefer the peace of my life 
in any government under which I live; nor in my 
religic n, than to preserve the peace of my consci- 
ence in any church with which I communicate.” The 
tenderness of his conscience, which he seems to 
have been so anxious to keep easy, may be in- 


ferred from the fact that, at the very time when | 


he wrote this letter, he was contemplating an in- 
trigue with another man’s wife ! 


Alexander Pope died at Twickenham, on the | 


30th of May 1744, having completed his fifty- 
sixth year. The only part we dislike of the bio- 


graphy before us is that which gives an account | 


of the last few days of the poet’s life. His be- 


lief in the immortality of the soul is dwelt upon | 


by the editor, as if that alone were ample proof 


that his death was happy; especially when taken | 


in connexion with the statement of Warton, 


that the dying poet “exerted all his strength to | 


throw himself out of bed, that he might receive 
the last sacrament kneeling on the floor.” The 


favourable opinion of the priest is also quoted as | 


important. Now, although it is certain that our 
judgments of othersought to be marked by charity, 
the nil-de-mortuis-nisi-bonum principle 
carried too far. A well written and truthful 
biography is a most eloquent sermon; but, after 
showing us in detail that Alexander Pope had 
lived a most godless life, his biographer cannot 
surely suppose that it tends to edification to re- 
present him as dying a saint, while there is no 
shadow of evidence that his character had un- 
cergone any change 
consistent with candour and good taste, as well 
as with the interests of morality, to have passed 


quictly from the record of the last acts of his life | 


to the announcement of his death, without note 
or comment. 
test insight into his real character; and Pope’s 


his religion that of a vain man of fashion. From 
this very biography, which always places his 
conduct in the most favourable light, it is clear 


that he was not honest, or sober, or chaste, much | 


less devout ; and since there is not a tittle of 


evidence that he ever reformed, we feel bound to | 
protest against the representation which is given | 


of the closing scene. 


with a large number of spirited wood-engravings; 


the notes are judicious and valuable; and the | 
How such volumes can 
be produced at such a price, is one of the marvels | 


typcegraphy is excellent. 


of modern publishing. We sincerely hope that 
the sale may be in some degree commensurate 
with the merits of the edition, which is not only 


the cheapest in proportion to its bulk, but in | 


many respects the best that has hitherto ap- 
peared. 


Edited 
A new Edition in 4 vols. 


Diary and Correspondence of John Evelyn. 
by WILLIAM Bray, Esq. 
London: Hurst and Co. 

So very lately was it our pleasant duty to notice the 


Her | 
replies were not remarkable for propriety ; but | 
she appears to have given no encouragement to | 





may be | 


It would have been more | 


A man’s private letters give us the | 


| fact—most brutal catastrophe. 
The second volume, like the first, is illustrated | 


preceding edition of this most curious and interesting 
diary, that we have now a very brief duty to perform. 
Every reader knows what it is. Evelyn was the 
author of a work called Sylva; he flourished in the 
reign of Charles II.; he kept a copious diary, which 


has recorded most minutely the public incidents of the | 


period over which itextended. This diary was found 


a few years ago in the archives of the family; and, | 


being published, became so popular, that it has already 
attained its fourth or fifth edition (we are not sure 
which), and appears now in a cheaper form. 








From America has come to us a volume containing 
illustrations of the Life and Character of Daniel 
Webster, under the title of The American Statesman. 
It is from the pen of the Rev. Joseph Banvard. It 
is evidently got up for popular reading; but it is in- 


| teresting, and may do good service by inspiring 


American youth with emulation. Being an “ esti- 
mable Christian” is not a sufficient justification for a 


biography ; nevertheless, that is the reason assigned | 
| for the publication of Memorials of a beloved Mother, | 
which are more creditable to the feelings than the | 


judgment of the author. Mr. Bohn has introduced 
into his “ Standard Library” Southey’s Edition of the 


Life and Works of Cowper, the first volume of which, | 
It is to be | 
completed in eight volumes, which will contain the | 


containing the memoir, is just issued. 


entire of the fifteen volumes of the original edition. 


How beautiful a writer of biography was Southey | 
every reader of his Life of Nelson will acknowledge; | 
| but even that fine production is almost surpassed by 
| the Life of Cowper, now before us; for it is written 
in a sympathising and congenial spirit—it was mani- | = a pte 
ym } r Z | of a favourite novel, “for it is all about love.” 


festly a labour of love. The Life and Letters are to 
occupy four of the eight volumes. 
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RELIGION. 


| The Religion of the Heart: a Manual of Faith and 


Duty. By Leign Hunt. London: John 
Chapman. 

WE hardly know what to say of this book. We 

took it up—as many of its readers will probably 

take it up—with something, we confess, of the 

Parnassian sneer; and we have laid it down, not 


converts by any means, but still with a half- | 


formed smile of tolerant good-nature. Nobody 
need be told, at this time of day, that Mr. Leigh 
Hunt is well knowx as a clever and lively writer. 
But he is not quite the oracle to which we should 
turn, if we ever engaged in so serious an affair 
as a search for a new religion. 

In this work, its versatile and indefatigable 
author comes out as an Illuminist and a philan- 
thropist of the very first and most approved 
modern order. 
chaos of conflicting doubts and irreconcileable 
creeds; indeed, according to Mr. Hunt, we have 
all been at loggerheads from the very first on 
these matters. And so he proposes to expunge 
the absurd and the bad; systematise the incon- 
sistent; put elective affinities into their proper 
juxtaposition; and, in short, carry the eclecticism 
of natural theology to its fullest extent. Mr. 
Hunt tells us we have been making sad fools of 
ourselves up to this time, with our Athanasian 
anathemas and the whole melancholy tale of 
religious discord, from the time of Tertullian, 
down to the latest triangular duel of the High, 
Broad, and Low schools. Truly he has us on the 
hip here; and all that we can say is, that we 
knew it before, and that many good men have 


| been trying for generations, and are still trying 
corrcspondence proves, beyond all cavil, that his | 
moral sense was as blunt as his wit was keen— | 
that his principles were those of a libertine, and | 


more strenuously than ever, to remove or lessen 
a scandal, which, like Parliamentary corruption, 
has its roots, we fear, deep in the deepest depths 
of human weakness. But Mr. Hunt will not 
wait; and is all for go-aheadism. He will be 
the new Prometheus of new men. Why not? 
Look at the Agapemone. Look how Joe Smith 
did the thing the other day in America; he made 
it pay too; at least he would have made it pay, if 
it had not been for that unlucky and—in all sober 
Shame—eternal 
shame—light on the section of the most free and 


enlightened nation of the world, which perpetrated | 
that horrible and blundering murder of a poor | 


half-witted impostor. But let the trumpet of 
fame, and the papered partitions of railway car- 
riages, tell this knowledge-craving generation, that 
a new religion, strictly adapted to the wants of 
the age, has just been evangelised; for the details 
of which see the book at, the head of this notice, 
or apply for it, tendering the lawful consideration 
of a few shillings, to Mr. Chapman, of 142, 
Strand, or any one of all the booksellers. 

If the subjects discussed were not of such 
| awful and all-including interest—if they did not 
| comprise our dearest hopes and fears—there would 

be really something positively exhilarating in the 





| love of our neighbours. 


airy and graceful way in which the author skims 
the abysses of religious sentiment. His book is 
five inches by three, or thereabouts, and com- 
prises two hundred and fifty-nine pages of small 
pica ; and in this space every past and present 
scheme of theosophy is touched on with the most 
charming discursiveness. We are reminded irre- 
| sistibly of Mr. Harold Skimpole discussing meta- 
physics to the accompaniment of his piano. Kind, 
genial-hearted sentimentalist !—quite inexpe- 
rienced, of course, and quite unacquainted with 
the guileful ways of this bad, selfish world; but 
then so universal and comprehensive in his 
aasthetic sympathies! 

But it is not our wish to charge Mr. Hunt with 
book-making insincerity; and we would willingly 
believe that authorial speculation itself—driven to 
its last desperate shift—would still recoil, horror- 
stricken, from the very thought of such a thing 
in such acase. In all honest frankness, we will 
give him credit for the same sentiment ; and we 
| will believe it to be a fastidious feeling of our 
own, when we turn away, a little nauseated, from 
the constantly-recurring epithets of “ good” and 
“beautiful.” It does certainly look, at first sight, 
very amiable for a man to be writing, in every 
page, and almost every sentence, about the love 
of goodness, and the love of beauty, and the love 
of compassion, and the love of charity, and the 
“Tt is a sweet book,” 
the young ladies say to each other confidentially 





Even so Mr. Hunt’s book ought to be sweet, for 
it is all about love. What sceptical brutes 
we must be to doubt that it is lovely, and its 
author loveable. But we do: and there is no use 
in denying the fact. Mr. Moddle, by a perverse 
fate, was not understood, and was not happy in 
exciting sympathy. Mr. Hunt is a man of 
genius; but we are stony-hearted curs, and can 
not shed tears with him. 

It appears from the preface that this book, like 
every other since the time when Homer rhapso- 





He has found a world hurled in a } 


dised his Jliad, was published by “ the request of 
friends, to whom it had previously afforded com- 
| fort” in private circulation. The first part takes 
the form of a liturgy, into which (by a condescen- 
sion, we suppose, to popular prejudice) the head- 
notes and phraseology of our own Prayer-book 
have been adopted—with rather doubtful success, 
we think, considering it as a literary composition 
which is to supersede our services and Psalms, 
and become a ritual for all future generations. 
We like it rather better than some Joe Smithism 
which we have seen; but we can say no more in 
favour of it. 

The short fact of the matter is, that Mr. Hunt 
repudiates Christianity as a revelation from God; 
and sees in it, and its introduction, the Mosaic 
dispensation, only a mixture of sublime truths 
and deplorable errors, which, on the whole, in- 
duce him to place it, merely as a system of hu- 
man ethics, rather below the philosophies of 
Confucius and Epictetus. It is needless to say 
that we are not going to extend our limits, nor 
tire the patience of our readers, by discussing this 
thesis with him. It is an old story, which has 
been told over and over again in the same way ; 
and Mr. Hunt has not introduced any one new 
element into its commonplaces. We cannot even 
compliment him on having fairly explored his 
own domain of infidelity. Really, while he was 
about it, he ought to have seen more and gone 
farther, before he began to stitch the leaves of his 
| Koran. Greater men, who have lived and died 
| Christians, have encountered greater difficulties 
in their creed, and fought and conquered them. 

But what we do wish to notice is the sad fact, 
that the publication of this book is another indi- 
cation of the progress of a spirit, which may well 
alarm all who hold their country’s religion dear 
to them. It is a lamentable truth that the lite- 
rature of our day is, not gradually, but rapidly, 
undermining the little religious sentiment which 
is left us. This may be a truism; but it is not 
cant—it is at least as noticeable a feature of the 
spreading positive philosophy as any other which 
it includes, 

Philosophers will smile while they read Mr. 
Hunt’s Religion of the Heart; men of the world 
will pooh-pooh it, and vote it concisely—bosh. 
But what will be its effect—for what is not the 
effect of the most trashy infidelity—on that large 
mass whose intellectual perceptions have just 
struggled up to the level of the Family Herald 
and Reynolds’s Miscellany? Is it not sad to think 
that the task of social regeneration, which is 
racking the best brains and the best hearts of the 
land, should be rendered still more hopelessly 
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complicated by these Quixotic attempts to sub- 
stitute ideas for institutions ? And what are 
those ideas ? Strangely enough, they owe their 
very existence to those which they would destroy. 
Christianity has produced humanity ; and now 
humanity would cancel Christianity, and set up 
for itself. 

The spirit of the age is an odd and unprece- 
dented mixture of the practical and the senti- 
mental. The former, indeed, predominates; but 
the latter has its own strong and esoteric force. 
It has also its own pure and ennobling beauty ; 
it softens much, but it can spiritualise nothing. 
By its aid we may become exquisitely refined 
and tender-hearted ladies and gentlemen; but 
when we have reached that pitch, we have only 
raised ourselyes to the cultivated 
animal life. Whose thoughts and desires, and 
intuitive convictions, do not wing themselves far 
away beyond that—far and endlessly on into the 


boundless infinite? and there a religion of the | 
heart may be very serviceable as a subjective | 
| that the “ Blessed Life ” 


basis; but, considered as an objective end, or its 
reflex, we pronounce it, on Mr. Hunt’s own 
theory of sentiment, to be absolutely worthless. 

In the mean time, let it be remembered, that 
though religion is necessarily, in part at least, 
a sentiment, sentiment may be, and very gene- 
rally is, widely different from religion. It is 
possible that every moral sentiment might 
operate fully without the aid of religion; al- 
though, we think, the feat has never yet been 
accomplished without the help of Christianity. 
But assume it, as Mr. Hunt does; and yet he has 
proved nothing. He has only proved the practi- 
cable co-operation of all the higher instincts by 
the mutual agency of relative expediencies. He 
has not even entered that higher world which is 
not barred to all, and which begins where self 
and the senses end. 

We have censured strongly the general scope 
of this book, although we hold it to be more 
superficial than mischievous. But we go so far 
with Mr. Hunt’s belief that the worst systems 
may have some soul of good in them, that we 
cannot help referring to three or four very nice 
essays which are found in the middle of the book. 
The best is one which is headed “ Other World- 
liness;” but those on Prayer and Thanksgiving, 
of Love to God and Man, and on War, are very 
good. The thoughts are striking, and to a cer- 
tain extent new; they are certainly the best 
things in the book. And in parting from it, the 
most charitable thing we can say of it is, that, as 
a scheme of theology, it is the flimsy figment of 
a lively sceptic, whose natural vivacity, as he 
partly admits, is the only excuse for his indis- 
cretion. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS 
HAvinG taken occasion oftener than once to express 
eur adiniration for the genius and abilities of Mr. 
Maurice, and being disposed upon the whole to regard 
his dismissal from his professorship in King’s ¢ ‘ollege 
as rather intolerant, we took up his pamphlet in refe- 
rence to this untoward occurrence, with considerable 
interest, and are sorry that it is not so satisfactory as 
we expected it might prove. It is entitled Zhe Word 
“ Eternal,” and the Punishment of the Wicked: a Letter 
to the Rev. Dr. Jelf; Canon of Christ Church, and 
Principal of King’s College. By Freperick Denison 
Mavrice, Chaplain of Lincoln’s-inn. (Cambridge: 
Macmillan and Co. }—In this pamphlet Mr. Maurice 
undertakes to reply to the following two charges 
brought against him by Dr. Jelf. First, that certain 
words of his, to be met with in the recently published 
Essays, “seem to throw an atmosphere of doubt on 
the simple meaning of the word Eternal;” and, 
secondly, that “they convey a general notion ‘of ulti- 
mate salvation for all.” With respect to the first of 
these charges, Mr. Maurice, is not, we think, very 
happy in the distinction he draws between the words 
“Eternal” and “ Everlasting.” Plain persons will 
be inclined to regard them as meaning exactly the 
same thing. The Greek word aiavos may be pro- 
perly rendered in Latin by the cognate word eternus, 
and not improperly in English by the Anglo-Saxon 
word everlasting. The distinction sought to be esta- 
blished by Mr. Maurice is, we confess, too subtle for 
our intellect. To the second charge, he replies by 
entirely disclaiming the theory of U niversalism, well 
knowing what it is and what it leads to. “I object 
to the Universalists,” he says, ‘‘ because they seem to 
me to stand on the very ground upon which you 
stand. The word aiwywos is with them a word of 
time. Far from saying as I have, that the substan- 
tive aivo by its very limitation serves to suggest 
the thought of a fixed state out of time, they eagerly 
dwell on the fact that an age must consist of a certain 
number of years; it is terminable, they say, 
very nature. Therefore, at the end of a certain term, 
say thirty or forty thousand years, we may believe 
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that God’s anbineiieie of wicked men may be over, 
and they may be restored to favour. I have an utter 


want of sympathy with statements of this kind; they | 


clash with all my convictions. How you answer 
them, I am not equally able to unders tand.” So far, 


this disclaimer might do; but in what follows the | 
writer lays himself open to considerable animadver- | 


sion. There is, however, a manly independence in the 
concluding paragraphs, which will do much to con- 
ciliate the good opinion of numerous persons in favour 
of the deprived Professor. It is a pity, after all, that 
friends should not have stepped in and endeavoured 
to compromise the matter, by obtaining from Mr. 


Maurice an engagement not to agitate the subject in | 


any of his future publications. 

Dr. Cummine has found time to present the public 
with yet another volume. 
or, the Blessed Life (London : 
carefully written, 


Shaw), 
abounding in 


and is very 
passages of true 


| eloquence, as well as in aphoristic sentences, which, 
| if not containing much original thought, are at all 


events well expressed and very gracefully strung 
together. The object of the present work is to prove, 
in opposition to the writers of the rationalistic school, 
cannot be realised here on 
earth irrespective of, or, as some say, even in direct 
opposition to, Christianity. “ The truth is, no sharp- 
ening of the intellect, nor opiate administered to the 
conscience, nor accession to the weight and splendour 
can secure the enjoyment of this 
Hie... +s There is no blessed life without Him 
who blesses, and we are blessed. They who 
labour to inculcate the possibility of this happy life 
without Christianity, do their best to quench or darken 
the pure fire from heaven that burns on the light-house, 
and to substitute that beale-fire which only deceives 
the voyager to his eternal ruin.” 

The Grand Discovery ; or, the Fatherhood of God. 
By the Rey. GEoRGE GILFILLAN (London: Black- 
ader)—is a brief, but very vigorous publication, 


showing that it is to the Scripture alone we must go, | 


if we would have satisfactory and undoubted assu- 
rance that the great God is our beneficent Father. 
According to Mr. Gilfillan, the paternal character of 
the Creator is not revealed to us in nature. 
on this subject is dumb, although she seems some- 
times trying to speak out; she utters at times a great 
tumult, but we know not what it is. Eloquent 
babbler, we are tempted to exclaim, magnificent mute, 
wilt thou never speak plain? Wilt thou never shape 
us out some distinct utterance from those vague 
sounds of song which tremble or tumultuate over thy 
lips? Butno; thou art for everunable. Thy winds, 
amid all their varied voices, cannot say ‘ We are 
winged by a Father’s power.’ Thy waves, amid all 
their mighty murmurings, cannot tell that they are 
held in the hollow of a Father’s hand. Thy stars, 
amid their perpetual wanderings, cannot say, ‘ Weare 
rolling round a Father’s throne ;’ 
cannot, from its cloudy chariot, proclaim, 
echo of my Father's voice,” &c. If Nature, from her 
rich storehouse, cannot furnish us with any revelation 


heart, or in any of his religions.” In the Bible alone 
is the discovery made to us, and there we have it in 


upon, and we doubt not that it has formed the theme 


of some scores of sermons, not only of deceased but of | 


living preachers. Mr. Gillillan, however, has con- 
trived to give it a rare freshness; and in the present 


publication (as, indeed, in all that he writes) there is | 


a richness and fulness of expression which cannot fail 
to make his little volume acceptable to the majority 
of readers. 

The Sheltering Vine: Selections. By the Countess of 
Nortuesk. Parts 1-5. (London: Wooldridge.)— 
In the multiplicity of books extant on almost every 
conceivable subject, it is no easy task to select such 
extracts as may be reasonably supposed to represent 
the mind of the best authors on any important topic. 
The editor of these volumes has shown considerable 
taste and discrimination in the execution of her task. 
The topics embraced are as follows: 1. On contrition 
and repentance for sin. 2. On pardon of sin and jus- 
tification through our Lord Jesus Christ. 3. For 
times of dangerous sickness. 4. For the dying hour. 
5. On the loss of friends. On each of these several 
important subjects, we have, in the first place, a selec- 
tion of texts from Holy Scripture; then a selection of 
extracts from various writers; next a selection of 
prayers; and, lastly, a selection of sacred poetry. 
Our old English divines, such as Jeremy Taylor, 
Archbishop Leighton, and Hooker, figure largely in 
these pages; not, however, to the exclusion of some 
of our best modern writers. A catholic spirit, too, 
runs through the whole work, no one apparently 
being excluded from theological prejudice, provided 
only that he has known “how to speak a word to 
him that is weary.” To many a one we doubt not 
that these volumes will prove welcome, but especially 
to the sick and the suffering, for whose use they are 
principally intended. We must also mention that 
they are printed in a large and clear type, which must 

make them particularly acceptable to invalids. We 
need only further state, that the profits arising from 
this work are to be devoted to a benevolent object, 
and that this is an additional reason for us to wish it 
a wide circulation. 
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| ject of bis duties. 


| sinew 
| Smith shows that he too is deeply versed in the 


| attainment of their important aims. 
and thy thunder | 
‘I am the | 


This may seem a simple subject to write | 
| in the superior ranks; the reports of Diocesan 








EDUCATION. 


The Prison and the School. By E. E. ANTROBUS, 
F.S.A. London: Staunton and Sons 

The Philosophy of Education. By he 
L.L.D., M.A. Eighth edition. 
Saunders. 

The Report of the 
Education. 

WE do not group these three pamphlets together 

merely because they have happened to come 

into our hands at the same time, but because 

each of them occupies a particular province, and 


SPICER, 
London: 


Winchester Diocesan Board of 


| presents a general view of the education provided 


for one of three distinct classes of our community. 
Dr. Spicer treats his subject in so comprehen- 
sive a manner, that it is scarcely fair to say that 
he writes exclusively for any one order of society ; 
at the same time his lecture bears many marks of 
an individuality indicating that the drawing-room 
is his especial sphere. Starting with the asser- 
tion “education is an experimental science,” he 
proceeds step by step to unfold the tendencies of 
the young mind, and to develope the complete- 
“as at once moral, intellectual, 
religious, and social.” His hints 
display the hand of a master, well skilled in the 
government of mind, and gifted with the power 
lucid manner reflections 
elicited by profound thought, and close investiga- 
cannot say that we are prepared to 


Spicer; but we may accept his pamphlet as irre- 
fragable evidence, that the most anxious solicitude 


|is felt for the judicious training of our youth 


destined to move in the higher grades of life. 

The report of the Winchester Diocesan Board 
of Education introduces us to the parochial 
schoolmaster, and in him to the bulk of our rural 
We here solicit attention to a letter 

in Appendix C.) written by the Rev. John Smith, 
the principal of ‘the training college, on the sub- 
It is cheering to read how 
admirably the future teachers of the bone and 
of our land are themselves taught. Mr. 


ways of the human heart. He regards the office 


| of the schoolmaster in its proper light—it isa 


high and holy calling. Occupying this lofty 


| position, he assumes that they who devote their 


energies to this task will welcome self-denial, 
discipline, and fatigue, as inseparable from the 
3y precept 
and example, he seeks to concentrate their ener- 
gies on the acquisition and rightful employment 


| of mastery of mind; and thus provides the best 


: F : . : 3 ner ve | guarantee that the Churchmen of Winchester 
on this subject, so neither is there any ‘discovery of | ‘ 


the Father in man, in his science, philosophy, history, | 


diocese may confidently entrust the education of 
their youth, to those who are themselves so well 
trained to their duty. 

Thus Dr. Spicer treats of the instruction given 


Boards of Education tell us what is doing for the 
training of our rustic population; and lastly, Mr. 
Antrobus brings under notice that which is be- 
stowed on the lowest class of all—the juvenile 
nhabitants of the crowded courts and alleys of 
our great cities. These too are educated—in 
what? by whom? Educated in every art of dis- 
honesty, in every variety of blasphemy and ob- 
scenity, in every incentive to sensuality. By 
whom? By the parent whose moral perceptions 
are blunted, if not obliterated, through habitual 
conversance with the worst of vices and crimes ; 
by the felon, who perpetrates his felonies through 
the instrumentality of hands that ought to be 
tender in innocence; by the receiver of stolen 
goods, the begging impostor, the professed cor- 
rupter of youth; and, worst of all, by the pinch- 
ings of want and the gnawings of hunger. But 
have these wretched children of neglect, destitu- 
tion, and crime, no possible opportunity of acquir- 
ing the least degree of salutary education? Yes, 
the *y may be tz wught ; they may be brought within 
the sphere of humanity ; they may have opened 
upon their conceptions some ideas of their duties 
to God and man; they may participate in these 
great benefits, prov ided they are sent to—prison. 
These, the young inhabitants of the courts and 
alleys, of dry arches, of hovels, and public lodging- 
houses, are or will be felon-children—tenants of a 
prison . . Aprison! where thousands are sent 
whom the light of education has not even approached 
—without any correct conception of right or wrong 
trained to evil, ~~ to penury—heathens in the 
fullest sense of the word. It is here frequently that the 
first light of religion breaks on your bewildered imagi- 
nation—that efforts are made to educate, to humanise 
to eradicate the vicious habits, reform and purify, 
to instil good desires and motives—and, above all, to 
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o% ie ; ; A 
train you in the way that will not only tend to your | upon our Government, and compelled it to under- | 


welfare in this world, but by which you will attain | take the necessary labour. 


everlasting happiness! 


These are the wordsof a gentleman in the com- 


mission of the peace, of one who not only has | 


every facility for knowing, but who also gives 
statistical proofs of accuracy. And so by com- 
paring the three pamphlets before us, we see that 
the benevolence, the large-heartedness, the pa- 
triotism of Englishmen is thus developed ;—the 
education of the upper grade of society is an 
object. ef solicitude to the deep-thinking philo- 
sopher ;, that of the self-supportmg though poorer 


| to confer benefits upon them. 
pose that the degraded beings. who. prostitute the | 


There is yet one more consideration affecting 
the voluntary system which must not be over- 
looked. The so-called guardians of the children 
possess a voice, as well as those who are desirous 
And do we sup- 


moral faculties of their babes, for the supply of 


means to gratify their vicious propensities—do | 


we suppose that they will willingly surrender the 
services of their purveyors? Do we imagine that 


| there remains so much humanity in those cor- 


classes, of a nature adapted to draw out. their | 


highest moral faculties; while they who are born 
outcasts may vegetate as outcasts, imbibe the 
greatest possible amount of contammation, grow 
up in the practice of whatever is opposed to the 
laws of Ged. and man, and, if they are to be edu- 
cated at all, they must go to—prison. Who 
ean follow out this comparison, and withhold the 
exclamation, “Sympathy, deep emotions, touching 
appeals, affecting declamation—unreality !” 

But, we may be asked, are our ragged schools, 
our home missions, our Scripture readers’ asso- 
ciations, and such like labours of love, to be 
ignored? Do not they testify that it is unjust 
to make a sweeping charge of apathy in respect 
of our too-neglected population ? Of all these 
benevolent efforts we would speak with the most 
unfeigned respect. 
which bedecks their promoters, their instrumen- 
tality, and their objects, forbids our friendly eye 
from seeing a flaw in their administration. Yet 
may we be allowed to state some reasons why 


The pure light of charity | . ' 
| and sisters are concerned ? 


these neither are, nor ean be adapted to remove | 


the stigma of reproach now fastened upen us. That 
they are not, the statistics: of Mr. Antrebus too 


clearly prove; that they never can be, results | 
from the simple fact of their being carried on by | 


voluntary exertions. The very magnitude of the 
evils, which are eating like a caneer into the 
vitals of our social economy, will ever overpass 
the most energetic struggles of private benefi- 
cence. Experience has long since proved that 
great public objects are never compassed by the 
voluntary system. It is a powerful auxiliary, 
but a next to useless substitute for legislative 
organisation. The whole range of our societies 
which depend upon private subscriptions for 
their revenues, will not 
where the want of resources is not deplored, as 
limiting important operations. 

But, even on the supposition that sufficient 
means could be proeured for the establishment 
of ragged schools, in a number adequate to the 
wants of our neglected poor, yet would they fail 
to eompass the object. Voluntary contributions 
are always more or less clogged with peculiarities 
of sentiment. Men may be willing to de good; 
but they consider that the gift of their money 
entitles them to do so in their particular manner. 


provide one instance | 


rupted persons as to say, “‘ We have indeed done 
wrong; but we will do better for our children.” 
Such notions can only find place in the heart 


utterly untaught in the pollutions of those we | 
No; it is mere childishness, pseudo- | 


speak of. 
benevolence, to trust to the voluntary system. 
We must—would that the people of England 
would say we will—have more efficacious reme- 
dies. Sooner or later (and the sooner the better) 
we must come to compulsory education. 
laws forbid the manufacturer to coin his gold 
from the life-blood of infants ; they wrench from 
the grasp of the sordid lodging-house keeper the 
faculty of dispensing fever, and pestilence at so 
much per night; they banish the nuisance-causing 
trader to a distance from the abodes of his fellow- 
men; and are they to hesitate when the highest, 
the eternal interests of thousands of our brethren 
Are we to be taxed 
for police, prosecutions, support. of prisoners, and 
nothing be done to stem the torrent that threatens 
our hearths and homes ? It cannot be. 

Mr. Antrobus proposes a salutary step in ad- 
vance. ‘The gist of his pamphlet is this: “ Let 
us have an Act of Parliament to enable justices 
of the peace to erect and support county indus- 
trial schools.” We bid you God speed, Mr. 


Antrobus, in the development of your enlightened | 


and truly patriotic views. Success must attend 
you, for your motto is that of our noblest asso- 
ciations— Dieu et mon droit. 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Old England and New England, in a Series of 
Views taken on the Spot. By A.¥rrep Bunny, 


Author of “The Stage before and behind the | 


Curtain.” In2 vols. 1853. 


| Mr. Burn is a more facetious personage than we 
| have hitherto been accustomed to regard him, 


The very fact, then, of different plans being pur- | 


sued under different authorities must necessarily 
preclude the possibility of united action, and, 
consequently, of comprehensive organisation. 
Now our social disease cannot be eured by 
desultory operations, be they even perfeet in 
their administration. What we require is an 
earnest, a steady appeal to the good sense and 
the good feeling of the country at large, that a 
united public effort be made: to rescue our thou- 
sands of children from their present state of 
positive heathenism. We do not call upon this 
or that individual to weigh the anchor — we 
summon all hands for “a long pull, a strong pull, 
and a pull altogether.” 

This conviction leads us to point out how pos- 
sible it is that our ragged schools may even come 
to be areal (though certainly am wndesigned ) hin- 
drance to the object we advoeate. In the first 
place, they do but touch the outside of our moral 


sore, while they administer the false opiate of 


” 


contentment that “something is being done 
They thus serve as an outlet for sympathy, and 
enervate that united and systematic energy 
which alone can grasp the immense amount of 
vice, crime, and sin festering in our crowded 
courts and alleys. What is doubtless genuine 
benevolence is thus robbed of its reality ; the 
evils by which we are oppressed are palliated; 
conscience, alarmed by such statistics as these 
presented by Mr. Antrobus, is soothed; and good 


voted action. We verily believe that, but for 
these charitable works affording a shelter for 
the hard-hearted and apathetic—giving room for 
declamation about our zeal and tender feelings— 
ere this the very stones would have cried shame 


and a better writer than many of his class. His 
style possesses the ease and graceful negligence 
of the aut ton school without its fopperies. In 
giving his opinion of men and manners in Old and 
New Enyland, he has preserved a manliness of 
tone and liberality of sentiment which it is desi- 
rable every English writer on America should 
imitate. 

The author has taken advantage of an Act of 


Congress, which secures to a resident the copy- | 


right of a work. He publishes a fac simile of the 
document for the benefit of “all land-rats and 


| water-rats, water-thieves and land-thieves— we 


mean pirates—and of ourselves in particular.” 


There, Transatlantic gentlemen booksellers and pub- | 


lishers (exclaims Mr. Bunn triumphantly), the mur- 


der is out! read us and approve us according as | 


the milk of human kindness may flow in your veins ; 
if you have none, why, cut us up, root and branch. 
Print us if you will do any thing, but publish what 


| you print, or, as Billy Lackaday says of falling be- 


tween two stools, “you may,” between 
printing and publishing, “ happen to break the small 
of your back.” 


As Mr. Bunn has not given any account of the | 


Act of Congress, it is uncertain to what extent 


his copyright is secured, or how long his privilege | 


may last. 

Mr. Bunn evidently started on his tour with all 
the joyousness of a schoolboy let loose for a holi- 
day. Like one long pent up in crowded assemblies, 


oppressed with heat, and weary of attendance, he | 


breathes the fresh air with the appetite of a 
voluptuary, and looks around him for objects of 
every-day life, which the mind had long been 
unaccustomed to contemplate. The doggrel 
account of “confusion worse confounded,” at 
Liverpool, may be passed over. His description 


] Y e . | of the arrangements on shipboard is more readable. 
intentions are allowed to be substitutes for de- | 


For those who patronise gastronomy, it is enough 


| to say that the vessels of either line can boast of an 


excellent cuisine, and that, what between breakfast, 
lunch, dinner, tea, and supper (if you choose to order 
it), the cloth is scarcely ever off the table. When 


Charles Mathews (I mean the block himself, and not 





Our | 


those of | 


the chip of it) was asked to give some account of what 
| he-saw on his voyage to America, he-said, that all he 


| did see was a table-cloth whieh reached from Liverpool] 
to New York. 


Mr. Bunn scouts the idea of monotony during 
a ten days’ trip across the Atlantic. He enume- 
rates the routine incidents on shipboard—the 
heaving of the lead, the calculation of the ship’s 
course, not forgetting the charm of the boat- 
swain’s whistle, and exclaims, Can there be 
monotony ! 


Can there be the slightest semblance to such a 
phrase in gazing upon the huge bodies of whales 
| sporting in their own mighty element, and sending up 
| fountains of water from their mammoth nostrils, as 
they stream through the unfathomable depths they 
dwell in! The mind becomes very soon associated 
with scenes and subjects like these, and you at last 
begin to think no mere of a shoal of whales, than you 
| would of a shoal of mackerel. Monotony! oh! is it 


| nothing to gaze for the first time on a colossal iceberg,. 


| with a brilliant sun shining upon it, and imparting to 
it all the appearance: of a.fairy palace— 
Set im the silver sea. 


We grant you, it is nruch better to see it at a distance 

(the one we saw was about three miles off); but it is 

astonishing what a change it affects (?):in the atmo- 

sphere during the period you are passing nearest to 
/it. No, no, there is no monotony with those who 
think and feel, and marvel and worship,, where there 
is ample opportunity for the indulgence.of every scope 
of human thought. 

Soon after his arrival.at New York, Mr. Bunn 
paid a visit to Professor Longfellow. He: is in 
ecstacies at his reeeption. 

On joining the evening’s repast to which his 
courtesy had invited us, we found Mrs. Longfellow 
presiding over its hospitality—a delightful lady, 
without reserve, yet without the slightest approach 
to forwardness—elegant in her manner, without the 
least alloy of affectation—gentle, unostentatious, and 
kind—a wife worthy of such a poet, the brightest and 
the boldest flight of whose captivating fancy could 
not be better employed than in hymuning her praise ; 
for a more incomparable Iady, as far as our means of 
observation extended, it has never been our good 
fortune to gaze upon, or to read of. We cam call to 
mind no recollection of a more thoroughly delightful 
evening, during which intellect and sociability vied 
with each other to give welcome to a perfect stranger. 
Any one should become a better andia wiser man.after 
passing an: evening with Longfellow ;, and if we gained 
nothing thereby, it can only be attributed to inherent 
| stupidity. We left him, however, in: the conviction 
that we had progressed somewhat in each respect ; 
and with a mind wrapped up in enthusiasm, and a 
body in a great.coat, we returned to Boston, musing 
on ** The day is done,” and that brilliant termination 
of it— 


And our nights shall be made of music, 
And the cares which infest the day 

Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And so silently steal away. 





SLEIGHING. 

Sleighing may be called the great equestrian feature 
of New England ; for, although its trotting-matches, 
| cart-drives, and other trials of quadruped quality, are 
equally exciting and peeuliar, yet nothing can be 
compared to its sleighing: The nearest approach 
with us to anything of the kind, and quite as sin- 
| gular of its sort, is the annual event of Epsom races 
| —at the celebration of which every animal, from a 
| race-horse to a jackass, harnessed to every species of 
vehicle, from swell drags to 

Carts with two-and-twenty in ’em, 


struggle with their fellows: for pre-eminence in speed 
and paraphernalia. The gaiety of the carriages, the 
caparison of the horses, the hilarity of the company, 
their natural tendeney towards the good things of this 
life—with the fullest determination to assail them— 
the high-road raee, the side-road inn, the strife and 
the shout, the victory and the defeat, designate each 
of these national diversions—rendered, to be sure, 
| singularly different, while so strikingly similar in all 
other respects, by the different period of the year se- 
lected for celebration. A sleigh of first-rate pretension 
(such as are ‘“ Cleopatra’s Galley” and the “‘ May- 
flower”) is a remarkably beautiful “turn-out.” The 
| build resembles that of a galley, rising at the stern to 
| give elevation to the seats, which in the largest 
“craft” can accommodate from thirty-five to forty 
persons. The interior is lined with black bear-skins, 
while quantities of party-coloured rugs and wrappers 
are provided for the general warmth of the person. 
The driver is elevated at the front of this vessel, and 
drives six, eight, or even twelve horses in hand, ac- 
cording to arrangement—the charge varying from 
thirty to forty dollars (from 62 to 87.) per day. Parties 
| club together to this amount, and then invite their 
| friends, embracing a due proportion of that sex with- 
out which the world were “a world without. a sun.” 





Mr. Bunn’s encounter with the Rappers, and 
| his exposé of the trick, are not satisfactorily 
| explained, especially that portion of his experience 
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which relates to himself. We suspect that a trap | 


was laid for him, and that his hospitable friends 


are laughing at the ‘success of the mysterious | 


revelations which enticed Mr. Bunn into a partial 
state of belief. 


During a sojourn last winter at Boston, a city 
tolerably well infested with professors of this black 
art, we were invited to spend an evening under the 
hospitab le roof of Colonel Mitchell; and we had not 
long assembled before it was proposed, amongst other 
amusements, to send for.a “ Medium,” and see if we 
could possibly have a communication of some sort or 
kind with the spirits of another world—a species of 
friendly chit-chat between the past and present—a 
meeting for the purpose of what worldlings call 
“comparing notes,” and of seeing in which sphere 
and on which side the balance of comfort lay. 


On the proposal being assented to, 


An interesting young woman entered the drawing- 
room, accompanied by her husband, who always at- 
tends to the dollar department while his wife super- 
intends the less substantial part of the business. On 
taking our seats round a respectably-sized table, we 
were invited to put ourselves, through the influence of 
the “ Medium,” in communication with any departed 
relative or friend, and we accordingly asked leave to 
indulge in a few interrogations respecting our much 
beloved mother deceased. The Medium presented us 
with.a card, on one side of which were the letters of 
the alphabet printed at random, and not following in 
succession, and on the other side figures, running 
from No. 1 onwards; and, being informed that the 
spirit of our departed parent was present, we asked 


the following pertinent questions, being led to under- | 


stand that when the spirit meant to imply “yes” we 
should hear ¢hree raps; and when “no” was to be 
the word of command, we should only hear one. 
Armed with the card already alluded to in one hand, 
and with a pencil in the other, we went to work in 
downright earnest. 

Mr. Bunn (addressing the spirit).—Can you tell me 
what was my mother’s name ?—Spirit. Yes (id est, 
three raps). 

Mr. Bunn (passing the pencil slowly over the taps 
of the letters). When we come to the letters forming 
the name rap three times. And accordingly, as we 
passed the pencil, we heard three distinct rappings on 
reaching each of the letters MA RT H A! (the very 
name !) 

Mr. Bunn. 
buried ?—Spirit. Yes (three raps more). 

Mr. Bunn (passing the pencil as before) heard three 
as distinct rappings on Srey at each of the follow- 
ing letters—D U B LI N (the very place). 

“Mr. Bunn. How many years has she been dead ?— 
And, crossing the figures with the pencil, three rap- 
pings were very audible when passing over 1 9 (the 
very time !) 

Mr. Bunn. Can you tell how old she was ?—Spirit. 
Yes (three raps as before). 

Mr. Bunn, passing the pene il over the figures, heard 
the usual three raps over 7 3 (the very age!) 


| may be raised with reference to the 


|.comes in for 


sion, he might ie mame the trick played 


upon him by Colonel Mitchell. 

Mr. Bunn has taken advantage, while on neutral 
ground, to give his opinion of some of the cele- 
brities of the stage. Among these, Jenny Lind 
a full share of detraction. This 
indication of dudgeon, smouldering in the breast 
of the manager, is discreditable to his under- 
standing and knowledge of the world; for he must 
know that the time has passed by for awakening 
any sympathy in his favour. Jenny Lind was a 
universal favourite, and the public will readily 
separate her merits and conduct from the artifices 
of managers who shared the profits which her 
extraordinary talents realised. A like objection 
severity of 


| the author’s remarks on the motives and conduct 


| daily, 


of Mrs. Beecher Stowe. That lady has had her 
day—and if she has been overpraised and over- 
paid, the fault is in those who raised her so far 
above her merits as a writer, and who encouraged 
her to gather alms in this country as a reward 
for her philanthropy. It is unmanly and unge- 
nerous to require her now to give an account of 
the appropriation of the presents she received. 
The author’s personalities against a noble per- 
sonage, are founded in absurdity and in every 
respeet reprehensible. 


HEALTH OF THE AMERICANS. 

Dyspepsia is the besetting malady of the entire 
country in both sexes. They themselves no 
chance, for they do things hourly which shorten life 
and any remonstrance on the sul yject generally 
leads to the conclusion that they cons sider long life a 
misfortune. They set down a woman old at twenty- 
seven, and maintain that a man ought not to live 
after forty! There can be no question that the climate 
materially affects their constitutions, but they cer- 
tainly aid the climate im its operations. The cease- 
habit of smoking, and the nauseous one of 
chewing tobaceo, are fearful adversaries to contend 


give 


less 


| with, from the excess of saliva to which they neces- 


Can you tell me where she died and was | 


| ungentlemanly. 


sarily contribute. 

The author exposes at some length the filthy 
habit of spitting. 
the habit is undoubtedly most 
prejudicial, and regarding it in a social light, there 
can be nothing more utterly disgusting nor more 
The custom is universal—it is the 


As affecting health, 


crowning offence of the community, and is so degra- 
ding in the opinion of every one, that it becomes 


matter of astonishment, to strangers at ali events, how 
men otherwise so enlightened cannot overcome this 
vicious practice. As this sin is not to be laid at the 
doors of the fair sex, it is only necessary to observe 


| that they shorten their days by the want of exercise, 
| by perpetually dwelling in over-heated rooms, and by 


We cannot say whether the reader is astonished— | 


we were ! 


Of course, no one in the ‘assembly knew these 
particulars of Mr. Bunn’s respected parent; 
the most marvellous part of this affair is the post- 
script. 

The medium asked us if we should like to hear 
from our mother, and, upon expressing our wish to 
that effect, she took the pencil from us and, seizing 
some writing paper with a hand shaking as if its 
owner were in strong convulsions, she traced, begin- 
ning at the bottom of the sheet, as we could distinctly 
read on reversing it, these words :— 

“My dear son, —I am happy to meet you in this 
pleasant circle. J love you much, and guard you care- 
fully moreover. ‘M B.” 

The point of curiosity in this communication is, 
that although our parent could lay claim to the 
Christian names of Martha Charlotte, we never men- 
tioned but the first; yet here are the initials of both 
distinctly written, and the signature is almost a fac- 
simile of hers. To us it was then, as it is now, a 
matter of downright amazement. 

We have no ‘right to suppose that Mr. Bunn 
was let into the secret which caused his amaze- 
ment, or that the storyef his expertcnce is intended 
only to amuse the credulous. The anecdote 
quoted at the end of the chapter, however, looks 
very much like a recantation. 

The secret of table-rapping is communicated 
in a letter from Hiram Pack, who was employed 
to make the tables for the reception of the 


but | 


different 
for the 


from them into a 
de leave the house 


suddenly emerging 
atmosphere when they 


street. They imbibe the notion of their lordly owners, 
that, time being of consequence, and life not being 
worth holding beyond the already cited period of 


forty, they cannot devote much of it to the pleasures 
of the table—they eat at a rate which induces 
a belief that they are eating for a wager—they have 
generally finished dinner before they ought to have 
finished fish, and thus digestion becomes out of the 
question, Added to ‘this, we believe few people will 
deny that breakfast, luncheon, dinner, tea, and supper, 
five meals a day, all disposed of in this expeditious 
manner, are drafts upon the stomach powerful enough 
to gorge an ostrich. 

The author confines these remarks to American 
women in general, making an exception in favour 
of American ladies—who are “the most refined 


| and delightful creatures on earth, to whom such 


properties are altogether unknown.” 
The wedding of Lola Montez is thus announced 
as having taken place at San Francesco on the 


| 2nd July 1853:— 


‘‘spirits,” and who pleads guilty of having done | 


80 in two instances, and to be ready to do it in 
two or twenty more. “ And if people will give a 
dollar a-piece to hear a little hammer strike inside 
a table bed, and run crazy about it, is it my 
fault?” says Hiram Pack. Mr. Bunn has given 
some sad instances of the result of yielding to 
this ridiculous superstition; he is not, therefore, 
excusable for leaving his own case unexplained: 
haying the assistance of Hiram Pack’s confes- 


Holy Church of the 
Flavel Fontaine, 
Rosamma_ Dolores 


Married this morning, at the 
Mission Dolores, by the Father 
curate, Madame Marie Elise 
Countess of Landsfeld de Heald, —— of Rosen- 
thal, and Chanoinesse of the Order of St. Therese, to 
Patrick Purdy Hull, Esq., conductor of oth San Fren- 
cesco Whig and Commercial Advertiser, of this city. 

Then follows an account of the ceremony, and 
a list of the distinguished personages present. 
The author’s comment on this event is certainly 
not very complimentary to one of the party. 

We have not heard whether the gentle Lola cow- 
hided her lord and master after the ceremony ; but, 
with the remembrance of the poor old King of 
Bavaria, of Ensign Heald, and other worthy people, 
crowding upon him, all we have to say is, the Cap- 


| tain ’s a bold man. 


The author sometimes reverses the order of 
castigation by first applying the plaster and then 
inflicting the chastisement. This ingenious 


method has been carried out to its fullest extent | suspect its originality. 


| one into fits) is not very flattering. 





in the case of Mr. Meagher, “a gentleman” in 
the States, though justly regarded as “a convict” 
in England. After giving Mr. Meagher some 
pretty hard raps, Mr. Bunn thus sums up:— 


We feel that we ‘have no apologies whatever to 
offer to Mr. Meagher for this honest delivery of our 
sentiments. We have expressed ourselves in the 
handsomest terms of his private character; but when 
he places himself in the ranks of sedition, becomes an 
associate with those whose aim is to subvert the 
government of our country, and who speaks of that 
country in the most audacious terms of detraction, 
we are fully justified in discussing him in his public 
capacity. Mr. Meagher has evidently taken a one- 
sided view of the adage aut Cesar aut nihil. inasmuch 
as, fmding he never could become the first, he dis- 
damed subsiding into the other, and therefore leap ved 
from the respec tability of a patriot into the criminality 
of a traitor! It is such dangerous spirits as this per- 
son has proved himself to be who have reduced the 
fair island in which they were born to the condition 
he has described it to have been; who woefully per- 
vert the high talents with which nature has endowed 
them, and attribute to the misgovernment of others 
that which has altogether been brought about by 
their own misdirection. 


Mr. Bunn is indignant at Meagher’s tirades 
against Old England and “the scoundrels of the 
English press ;” put what care Englishmen about 
the abuse of a runaway convict? No more than 
a commanding officer does about that of a criminal 
under punishment at the halberts. Meagher is 
now an enrolled American citizen, and, let us 
hope, finally disposed of. 

The reader is unusually astounded when he is fre- 
quently teld that the population of such or such a 
place in the United States has doubled itself in the 
incredibly brief space of ten years, and he begins to 
think what a procreative set of people the children of 
Jonathan must be; but he forgets all the while that 
immigration, and not procreation, is the grand con- 
tributor to this extraordinary exuberance. The ex- 
tent of this immigration, and the consequences arising 
and that may arise out of it, can only be adequate ly 
adjudged by a residence in the immediate scene of 
action. The streets of America, the houses, hotels, 
and stores of America—we had well nigh said the 
forests of America—are crammed with self-expatriated 
“exiles of Erin ;” and, whenever you encounter them, 
they deal plentifully in praises of the new country, 
and execrations of the old. 


Mr. Bunn has added his testimony to what 
hundreds have witnessed before— 


That there is not a prouder or more aristocratic 


person than a genuine son of Columbia. e is for 
ever looking above, and rarely below him; he has 
the most perfect horror of any one beneath him; he 


is—as Dr. Johnson said of Mrs. Macaulay’s levellmg 
system—for levellmg down ‘to himself, but for never 
levelling up to himself... . Let them not deceive 
themselves ; for, from the highest character in their 
broad realm, down to the very nigger who christens 
himself Julius Alexander Constantine Augustus 
Verulam, they are thorough-going aristocrats in feel- 


ing, and no mistake w hatever. 


Mr. Bunn takes a liberal view of the privilege 
extended to gentlemen connected with the London 
journals, of free admission to the theatres. The 
estimated loss to the proprietors is shown to be 
over-rated, and the immeasurable advantages 
derived from the courtesies of the papers not duly 
taken into account. 
considered herein, are what 
effect these free admissions actually produced upon 
the treasuries of the respective theatres, and what 
equivalent was received for the indulgence extended. 
We take it for granted that none of these worthy 
brother managers of ours ever squeaked ont, except- 
ing in cases of emergency, when they happened to 
have a run of good luck; at other times, it is but fair 
to presume they would have been glad if the press had 
written double their usual quantity of admissions. 
Orders to the amount of 25/. per night or per week 
may have been admitted ; but we are by no meansdis- 
posed to believe that they ever excluded that sum of 
ready money bona Side presented at the doors. 

The author’s observations on this subject are 
dictated by good sense and a proper feeling of 
liberality; while his testimony in favour of the 
services rendered by the public press in the sup- 
port it gives to the stage will insure him (should 
he happily again require it) a continuance of 
those indulgences which he has the candour to 
acknowledge. 

The criticism on the New York Crystal 
Palace (that which was to havelicked the British 
“It looked 
at the distance, from the dome downwards, like a 
very large rat-trap! ” 

The anecdote of an old Dutch lady is so much 
in the Walpole style that we are half induced to 
“She went about groan- 


The two points to be 





THE CRITIC, 


[Dec. 1, 








ing all day, deeming her soul to be in considerable 
jeopardy; and on the minister inquiring with 
much concern into the cause of her trouble, she 


told him that she could not pray in English, and | 


she was afraid that the Lord did not understand 
Dutch! ” 

The cost of “breaking the peace” in the States 
varies according to locality. 
fellow a drubbing in Washington for a mere 
nothing, that will cost you a good sum in New 
York. Something upon this Irish principle— 
a man was fined 5/. by a magistrate at the 
College Police Office, Dublin, for assaulting 
another; and as he paid the money into court 
with considerable reluctance, he shot a glance at 
the victim of his indiscretion, and said, Wait till I 
get you in Limerick, where beating’s cheap, and 
Ill take the change out of you.” 

Yankee politeness is still much below par. It 
seems incompatible with go-aheadism. 

We were within an inch of being annihilated at a 
corner street in Broadway, New York, and, on asking 


the drayman why he did not knock us down at once, | 
he replied, ‘‘ Well, I guess I should if you'd a staid | 
An American with a suffi- | 


there a minute longer.” 
cient quantity of national pride, without any great 

uantity of politeness, in pointing out the column on 
Bunkers-hill, said, That is to commemorate our lick- 
ing you Britishers. But when the Englishman 
rejoined, ‘ Well, and what about White Plains ?” the 
Yankee replied, ‘“‘ Oh, that’s a battle in which we took 
no kind o’ interest.” Anglicé, because that is one of 
the places where the Britishers licked them. 


One hardly knows how to understand an | 


American’s scrupulous and delicate attention to 
women amidst their go-ahead manners and filthy 
and vulgar habits of spitting and sprawling 
before company. In one place we are told 
that no attention is considered too great to pay 
women; they are the only rulers to whom an 
American bows with the amplest submission. 
Anon we meet with an anecdote like this, 


A lady, resident in the same hotel with ourselves, 


* . | 
assured us that she was coming down the grand stair- | 
case one evening ready dressed in a rich white satin | 


costume for an evening party, when a brute going up 
it spat upon her robe, and on her remonstrance with 
him on an act of such grossness, he replied in the most 


unconcerned manner, Well, I guess you'd better take | 


your gown out of the way. 


Such an answer, within the hearing of many an | 
honest English labourer, would have given the | 


Yankee a good chance of being kicked. “ Young 
America ” is a clever sketch; but, as it is a full- 
length and highly-finished pertrait, it would 
occupy too much space to transcribe it. Its re- 
semblance to Young England is very remarkable. 
The family likeness is well preserved, and the 
** gents” of Old England may shake hands with 
the “ gents” of New England as brothers, if not 
as twins. We would, however, recommend both 
to get out of the genthood as soon as they can, 
either by falling back into boyhood or stepping 
forward at once into manhood, if they would 
avoid being laughed at as types of Mr. Bunn’s 
caricature, 
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Mr. Grant is the Editor of the Morning Adver- 
tiser, and requiring, like all editors, some relaxa- 
tion, he undertook the enterprise of a tour up 
the Rhine to Switzerland, and home through 
France. His wanderings through this terra in- 
cognita, With his dangers—from innkeeper’s bills 
—and his adventures—on the mules of the Alps,— 
he transmitted from day to day for the edifica- 


Bya 


*“ You may give a | 


London : Simpkin and Co. | 


| the Tourist was induced to reprint his records, 
| and put them into the less perishable form of a 
book ; and here they are in two volumes, written 
undoubtedly in an amusing style, but treating 
entirely of topics which would appear almost 
| ridiculously trite and stale to readers of the class 
| by which the Critic is taken ; and therefore 
we will not occupy with extracts columns which 
| have claims from so many other works of more 
substantial worth. 
| (Mr. Hillard is an American; and although he 
| has described nothing that has not been described 
twenty times before, he is not dull or tedious, be- 
| cause he went resolved to see things with his 
| own eyes, and judge by his own judgment, un- 
biassed by reputations, and careless of connois- 
| seurship. Hence an original work, fresh in idea, 
lively and graphic in style—the production of a 
| scholar, a gentleman, and a man of refined taste, 
| as the following extracts will prove. 


VENETIAN ART. 

It is a compliment to a picture to say of it that it 
produces the impression of the actual scene. In 
Venice, the paintings of Titian and of the Venetian 
artists generally exact from the traveller a yet higher 
tribute, for the hues and forms around him constantly 
| remind him of their works. It is curious and instruc- 

tive to trace the natural relation of cause and effect 
| between the atmosphere and scenery of Venice and 

the peculiar characteristics of the Venetian school. 

Under the circumstances in which we usually see the 
| landscape, the earth absorbs a considerable portion of 
| the light which falls from the heavens; but in Venice 
everything multiplies and increases it. The sea is a 
wide and glittering mirror, and every ripple and wave, 
and oar blade, like the facets of a gem, breaks and 
scatters the incident ray. The rich marble fronts of 
the palaces lend themselves to the same results. Thus 
the air in Venice seems saturated with sunbeams, and 
the shadows themselves are only veiled and softened 
lights. Such an atmosphere seems to demand a cor- 
responding style of dress, decoration, and architec- 
ture. Gilding and polished marble, which, under the 
grey sky and in the watery light of England, would 
seem tawdry, are here necessary embellishments. 
The richest and brightest colours, red, yellow, and 
purple, content the eye from their being so in unison 
with the dazzling and luminous medium through 
which everything is seen. The Venetian painters 
were evidently diligent students of the nature that 
was around them. They have transferred to their 
canvass all the magic effects produced by the com- 
bination of air, light, and water. There are pictures 
by Titian so steeped in golden splendours, that they 
look as if they would light up a dark room like a 
| solar lamp. The pictures which are to be seen in the 
academy are a tempting theme ; but I will not descant 
upon them. It is very easy to transcribe the emotions 
which paintings awaken, but it is no easy matter to 
say why a picture is so painted as that it must 
awaken certain emotions. Many persons feel art ; 
some understand it ; but few both feel and understand 
it. But there is an element of compensation in all 
things. The want of a nicely critical skill in art is 
not on all accounts to be regretted. When I stood 
before Titian’s ‘ Assumption of the Virgin,” and felt 
as if lifted off my feet by the power and beauty of 
that incomparable picture, I could not lament that I 
did not see the slight imperfections in drawing and 
design which more trained and more fastidious eyes 
detect in it. The works of Paul Veronese are not of 
the highest merit by any means; but they are valua- 
ble as illustrations of Venetian life and manners. 
There is a large picture of his, occupying one end of a 
room in the academy, the “Supper at the House of 
Levi,” which is a fair specimen of his excellences and 
defects. It wants imagination, depth of feeling, and 
spiritual beauty, and there is a touch of the uphol- 
| sterer in its conception and treatment. It is, more- 

over, historically untrue, with no Jewish or Oriental 
| features in it, but is really a splendid entertainment 
in Venice, with Venetian noblemen and women for 
guests. But though other pictures are more admira- 
ble, few are more fascinating than this. Its power 
over the spectator is quite magnetic. There is such 
brilliant colouring, such admirable perspective, such 
depth and transparency of atmosphere, such life and 
movement, that the longer you look upon it the more 
it seems like a real scene. You begin to wonder that the 
servants linger so long upon the stairs, and that the 
impatient master, who seems to be quickening their 
steps, does not rejoin his guests. Even its anachro- 
nisms have now a value of their own, since the time 
of the event and the time of the picture are equally to 
us in the remote past. It is true that it is not Judea; 
but it is a most living Venice. These were the men, 
the politic sages, the accomplished noblemen, the 
gallant soldiers, that upheld so long the state of 
Venice, and bore her winged lion over so many lands 
and seas. These were the superb and impassioned 
women to whom their vows were breathed, and at 
whose feet their laurels were laid. Such pictures are 











tion of the readers of that journal, whom he pre- 
sumed to be ignorant of the localities he was | 
describing. It seems that really they were so | 
much pleased with the novelty of the thing, that | 


historical in more senses than one. They have an 
authentic value as records, and are silent contem- 
porary witnesses to the splendour and glory of 
Venice, 





This is admirably done :— 


ROME AND NAPLES COMPARED. 


Rome and Naples, though only about a hundred 
and thirty miles apart, and inhabited by a population, 
of the same faith, the same language, and of kindred 
blood, are singularly unlike. Rome is situated in 
the midst of a sombre plain, is without foreign com- 
merce, is the capital of an ecclesiastical state, and 
overshadowed by the solemn memories of a great past. 
From these and other external influences, and per- 
haps from some of those primitive and inexplicable 
peculiarities in the organisation of the inhabitants 
themselves, there is a general air of gravity and 
silence in the streets, and in the countenances of those 
who frequent them. The light from the sky seems 
absorbed by the gloomy walls of the narrow passages 
upon which it falls; and at night the dina lamps are 
mere guiding points to the eye, with but faint illu- 
minating power. The absence of loud noises of any 
kind is remarkable. There are no heavily-laden carts 
or drays thundering over the pavements, no huge 
omnibuses lumbering along. The carts which come 
in from the country are either lightly constructed or 
move at a slow pace. The sound of the human voice 
does not gather and swell in large streams. Eccle- 
siastics glide along without speaking, foreigners and 
artists do their talking in the cafés, the peasants from 
the country do not seem to be a very chatty race, and 
even the beggars are not clamorous in their ap- 
proaches. Naples, on the contrary, situated in a 
region of varied and smiling beauty, is full of life, 
movement, and gaiety. To the swarm of unthinking 
ephemera that hum and dart in the sunshine, the 

resent is everything and the past is vaste | nor, 
indeed, is there anything in the past history of Naples, 
as compared with its present state, to throw a shadow 
on the brow of the most sensitive patriot. There is 
no ghost of departed power and glory to rise up and 
frown upon the giddy gaiety of a thoughtless race. 
In Naples, the outward aspect of the earth, sea, and 
sky, have passed into the spirit of man, and kindled 
it to a genial emulation with nature. The better 
classes are fond of showy colours in their dress. Sol- 
diers in gay uniforms take the place of ecclesiastics 
in Rome. That taste for rich and gorgeous splendour 
which we notice as characteristic of the African race, 
sheds its influence over the city upon which the wind 
from Africa so often blows. In Naples, too, the 
silence of Rome is displaced by a roar of voices. 
Everybody talks in a loud tone, and enforces his 
words with the most animated gestures. This uni- 
versal and fundamental sound is varied by the 
rattling of the rapid carriages and the shouts of the 
open-air dealers in eatables and other articles, station- 
ary or itinerant, till the whole air overflows with the 
uproar. In Rome, the influence of external nature. 
being less powerful and attractive, men have turned’ 
their thoughts inward, and have created or collected 
forms of beauty in architecture, sculpture, and paint- 
ing. In Naples, the world in the open air has taken 
such hold upon the senses, and woven such a net of 
fascination around the facile nature of the people, 
that it has prevented that discipline and devotion of 
mind which make the artist. Art is a reproduction, 
and not an imitation of nature. The forms of the 
world must be turned into shape in the artist’s mind, 
before they can appear as creations. Naples and its 
neighbourhood are so lovely that there is no room for 
the ideal. There is so much to be enjoyed that there 
is no time for study. It is a curious fact, that Naples 
has produced but one great landscape-painter, Salva- 
tor Rosa, and that his inspiration was drawn, not 
from the characteristic scenery of Naples, but from the 
wooded mountains of La Cava and Nocera. No 
Neapolitan painter has ever warmed his canvass with 
the pearly lights of Cuyp, or spread over it the aerial’ 
gold of Claude Lorraine. In this, as in so many 
other things, successful work is the result of a due 
proportion between the task and the instrument. 
Southey, whose literary industry was so remarkable 
within the range of his own library, said, that he 
should never have accomplished anything, if his 
energies had been buried under the vast stores of the 
British Museum. The Dutch painter, who, when he 
looked out of the window, saw a meadow, a wind- 
mill, a willow-tree hanging over a brook, or a rainy 
sunset behind a row of trees, felt himself competent 
to grapple with such themes, and set himself to work 
accordingly ; but what artist would not fold his 
hands in despair before the glories of a sunset in the 
bay of Naples? In perschal appearance, so far as 
my own observation went, the advantage is decidedly 
with the Romans. There are more fine faces in the 
latter city, and generally a higher expression and 
loftier carriage. I noticed a great many countenances 
in Naples, especially among women, which were re- 
pulsive from their strong stamp of animal coarseness. 
Sensual mouths, large and impudent noses, and 
rough, vinous complexions were common; and the 
effect of these personal disadvantages was generally 
enhanced by a filthy and slatternly attire. In Rome, 
there is much of quiet dignity observable in the man- 
ner of the common people met with in the streets. 
In Naples, the general characteristic is excessive 
mobility both of body and face. The play of counte- 
nance is rapid and incessant. Two ragged idlers 
talk on the Chiaja with gestures so animated and 
glowing that an orator might study them with profit. 
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We feel, as we walk along the streets, that multitudes | LIVERPOOL IN 1805 AND IN 1850. | 


of first-rate comic actors are here running to waste. Our three days in Liverpool were very industriously 
In Rome, in spite of all the changes of time and the | employed in seeing the city and some of its principal 
blows of fate, there is still an indefinable something | lions. Good carriages and excellent streets gave | 
which recalls the old Roman aspect and spirit; but | great facilities for locomotion ; and, short as the time 
in Naples, everything indicates a corrupted Greek | was, it proved sufficient to stereotype this great and 
mind and character: vivacity that has passed into | opulent city in our minds, so that its lineaments will 
buffoonery; a love of beauty that has degenerated | never be effaced. To myself, who retained the most 
into sensuality and voluptuousness; quickness that | distinct recollection of its aspect forty-six years ago, 
has become restlessness; and susceptibility that has | and could refer to my own record of its appearance 
declined into impatience. Naples is to Greece what | then, the present review was indeed most interesting ; 
the farces of the San Carlino are to the comedies of | and I have endeavoured to describe some of the 
Aristophanes. ehanges that have intervened. They have been 
i oe oe sare scarcely exceeded by those of our American, unless 
Equally clever and true is this sketch of we except some of the Western cities. The popula- 
THE ENGLISH IN ITALY. tion of Liverpool has been more than quadrupled in 
less than half a century, and its buildings, public and 
private, its fleets of merchant-ships, the immense 
docks to receive them, the commerce which they 
bring, and the wealth accumulated both by sea and 
by those great internal arteries of trade, railroads and 
canals—all these, and with them good institutions of 
every name, have increased in the same proportion ; 
and the city which was once stigmatised by a wicked 
traffic (the slave-trade) now holds the proud pre- 
eminence of being the queen of lawful sea-going 
commerce. 


The English residing or travelling upon the conti- 
nent would, if gathered together, make a large city. 
They carry England with them wherever they go. 
In Rome, there is an English church, an English 
reading-room, an English druggist, an English grocer, 
and an English tailor. As England is an island, so 
they everywhere form an insular community, upon 
which the waves of foreign influence beat in vain. 
This peculiarity penetrates to the individual. A 
French or German table-d’hote is a social continent ; 
but an English coffee-room, at the hour of dinner, is 
an archipelago of islets, with deep straits of reserve And again he says:— 
and exclusiveness flowing between. Travellers of other 
nations learn to conform to the manners and customs 
of the people about them; avoiding the observation 
attracted by singularity. Not so the Englishman. 
He boldly faces the most bristling battery of com- 
ment and notice. His shooting jacket, checked 
trousers, and brown gaiters, proclaim his nationality 
before he begins to speak; he rarely yields to the 
seduction of a moustache ; he is inflexibly loyal to tea; 
and will make a hard fight before consenting to dine 
at an earlier hour than five. The English in Rome, 
as a general rule, show little sensibility to the pecu- 
liar influences of the place. Towards the Catholic 
Church and its ceremonies they turn a countenance 
of irreverent curiosity; trying the spirit of the 
Italians by their careless deportment, their haughty 
strides, and their inveterate staring—intimating that 
the forms of Catholic worship are merely dramatic 
entertainments performed by daylight. Nor are they 
much moved by beauty, in nature or art. An English- 
man in his heart of hearts, regards emotion or enthu- 
siasm as feminine weaknesses, unworthy of manhood. 
A fine dog or horse calls forth from him more ener- 
getic admiration than the most beautiful landscape or 
picture. He marches through a gallery with resolute He makes one exception, however, He finds 
strides—his countenance expanding as the end draws | one social petrifaction, 
near. Five minutes despatch a Raphael; four, a 
Titian or Correggio; and two or three are enough for 
less illustrious names, It need hardly be said that 
the English in Rome are not popular, either with the 
Italians—in spite of the money they spend—or with 
their fellow-sojourners from other lands. They form 
the subject of innumerable caricatures ; and hardly a 
book of travels appears in any language but their 
own which is not seasoned with stories—good, if not 
true—of English phlegm, English rudeness, or Eng- 
lish eccentricity. But this unpopularity is not more 
marked than the lofty disdain with which it is ac- 
cepted by the parties who are the subjects of it. 
Coriolanus himself did not confront ill-will with a 
haughtier brow. Indeed, as a general rule, an English- 
man is never so repulsive as when it is his cue to 
conciliate opposition and disarm unreasonable preju- 


Indeed, while opening my eyes again upon Eng- 
land, I seem to myself to have been awakened, like 
Rip Van Winkle, from a long oblivion, from a sleep | 
of more than twice twenty years ; or to have returned | 


like the genii of Arabian tales, after a still longer | 
lapse of time, and to find such changes that in many 

places I should not suspect that I had ever been there | 
before. In my own comparatively young country, | 
rapid and great changes are of course to be expected ; 
but in this old country, which has been civilised for a 
thousand years, we might with more probability ex- 
pect to find all things to continue as they were. It 
is, however, not so; science and art have in this age 
and in this country given a wonderful impulse to the 
human mind; and their results, joined with those of 
a higher moral, intellectual, and philanthropic cha- 
racter, are already such as no human sagacity could 
have foreseen, nor can we even now discern the extent 
of the career of progress which may be coming. A 
more extended observation, both in England and in 
other countries, may enable me to judge more cor- 
rectly on this subject; but for the present I will 
illustrate my positions by only a few instances. 


OXFORD. 

It is obvious that Oxford has imbibed very little 
of the spirit of modern improvement. We are as- | 
sured that physical science is not favoured by the 
great body of the university; and, indeed, it appears 
to be decidedly discountenanced. The classics—very 
valuable, as indeed they are, and always deserving 
a high place in a course of general education— 
are here, along with some portion of mathematics, 
and with the moral and intellectual sciences, es- 
pouiely logic, the great absorbing topics; and there 
1as been little change from the courses of former 
centuries. Neither Dr. Buckland (now Dean of West- 
minster), nor Dr. Daubeny, both of them men eminent 
in their professions, the former in mineralogy and 
geology, the latter in chemistry and botany, could 
obtain more than a meagre class, not, on an average, 
twenty pupils, in a university which has 6000 mem- 

Should these travels be republished in England, | bers on its books, and 1500 in actual attendance. I 
we recommend the reader to procure them. will quote the remarks of an Oxonian, one of the sons | 
They abound in passages of equal merit with | of the university, a man of science, a scholar, and a 
those we have cited. man of world-wide fame. It was in London: he re- 

Professor Sritiman’s narrative of A Visit to —« agen a nomeng & \ university 
Europe in 1851 is another importation from |; i: = ——- ‘ ra — —s pe boone 
America, whose press is teeming with publica- |” lof : wubhi bye ” The eisitap hiect } ayebic key 
Sens ola 5 a5 Gs Meh eaied eles and of public opinion. The great object he remar ed, | 

ons addressed to the Mnglish market, where iree | among the fellows, was to obtain livings in the church, 
competition with our own authors is allowed, | and to this end their studies were mainly directed. 
although our literature is denied a copyright | He did not doubt that should some college decide 
there—an injustice against which we shall not | that they would study Chinese alone, they would be 
cease to protest. This, however, has nothing to } able to carry it out. 
do with Professor Silliman’s travels, which will| Jy ascending Etna he describes 
be welcomed in both countries; for they are of a 
different character from the note-books and A LAVA STREAM. 
diaries of the tourists who usually publish “ at At our feet was the wide black current of lava of 
the request of friends,” and of course not to Lame so o- ee - — miles of 

* * = * > . ie engtnh anc ree 0 yreadth. ‘rom le cones on 
gratify their own vanity. , The Professor has which we stood this long tract of lava is visible, 
really something to tell that is worth the hearing. through its entire length, quite to the sea. In its 
He came to Europe with an established reputa- | course it destroyed fifteen villages before it assailed 
tion for science, purposely to make acquaintance | Catania, at whose walls of sixty feet in height 
with the scientific men and scientific institutions | (erected to that elevation on purpose to guard against 
of the old world; and, from the nature of his | such an assault), it halted for a brief space, like an 
pursuits and his habits of observation, he beheld | invading army, then it scaled the wall, and (to com- | 
everything with a more inquiring eye than those | plete the simile) carried the town by assault. This 
who travel merely for pleasure or to kill time. lava current, in its whole length, is still black, 

Nearly fifty years ago he spent upwards of a ——- and wave-like, as it was when first nak 
twelvemonth #4 Encland: and. revisiting it now, | &* ed, and decomposition has not even commenced. 
t ees anh, tole, 4 ? | Not only the majestic dome, but all the groups of 
1e was enabled to contrast its present with its | yojcanoes, which on every side present themselves, 
former aspect, and to form an estimate of pro- | especially in the direction towards the principal cone, 
gress such as it is impossible for us to make who | have been, in their turn, eruptive, while innumerable | 
live among the changes and witness the slow | currents of lava are in view, which have flowed from 
growth of every day. Thus he notes of | Etna’s wounded sides, \ 








We close with an interesting sketch of 
HUMBOLDT. 

His mansion is a plain edifice, situated in a retired 
part of the city; and he would not have been now at 
home had not the King gone to Kénigsberg; for his 
residence is generally with the King, at Potsdam, who 
keeps him near his person, as his father did before 
him, not only for his society and conversation, but, 
no doubt, also as a councillor, wise from his many 
years and his large experience in the world. We 
passed through his library, which fills, on all sides, a 
room of considerable size; and he issued from a door 
on the remote side of the apartment, opening appa- 
rently from his private room. He met us with great 
kindness and perfect frankness, and with a pleasant 
rebuke for my having hesitated to call on him (1 had 
written a note, asking permission to call), implying 
that he was not ignorant of my position and efforts at 
home. I then introduced my son and Mr. Brush : 
and we were at once placed perfectly at our ease. His 
bright countenance expresses great benevolence ; and 
from the fountain of his immense stores of knowledge 
a stream, almost constant, flowed for nearly an hour. 
He was not engrossing, but yielded to our prompt- 
ings, whenever we suggested an inquiry or alluded 
to any particular topic; for we did not wish to occupy 
the time with our own remarks any further than to 
draw him out. He has a perfect command of the best 
English, and speaks the language quite agreeably. 
There is no stateliness or reserve about him; and he 
is as affable as if he had no claims to superiority. His 
voice is exceedingly musical, and he is so animated 


| and amiable that you feel at once as if he were an old 


friend. His person is not much above the middle 
size; he is not unlike in form to the late Colonel 


| Trumbull. He stoops alittle, but less than most mer 


at the age of eighty-two. He has no appearance of 
decrepitude ; his eyes are brilliant, his complexion 
light ; his features and person are round, although 
notfat ; his hair thin and white ; his mind very ac- 


| tive, and his language brilliant, and sparkling with 
| bright thoughts. He alluded in a flattering manner 


to our progress in knowledge in the United States, 


| and to the effect which the American Journal o 


Science and Arts had produced in promoting it. He 
showed himself perfectly acquainted with the pro- 
gress of physical science and general improvement in 


| our country; and particularly commended the labours 
| of Colonel Fremont in the Far West, of Professor 


Bache in the coast survey, and of Lieutenant Maury 
in navigation. Bringing out his maps, and tracing 
his lines without glasses, he pointed out a channel of 
communication across the Isthmus of Darien, which 
he had observed and described more than forty years 
ago, and to which his attention had been recalled by 
a paper of Captain Fitzroy’s in the Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society. He showed us that there are no 
mountains in the course that he indicated, which is 
more southern than any of the existing routes, and that 
it possessed several important advantages. I alluded to 
his brief visit in the United States in 1804, when he 
travelled no further north than Philadelphia. He 
told us that he passed three weeks at Monticello, with 
the late Mr. Jefferson ; who entertained him with an 
extraordinary project of his inventive but often 
visionary mind, regarding the ultimate division of the 
American continent into three great republics, involy- 
ing the conquest of Mexico and of the South Ameri- 
can States. He discussed many topics regarding the 
United States. The discovery of gold in California 
furnished him a fertile theme; our topography, cli- 
mates, productions, institutions, and even political 
controversies, were all familiar to him. Baron Hum- 
boldt, although associated intimately with kings, is 
evidently a friend to human liberty, and rejoices in 
the prosperity of our country. He made some very 
interesting remarks on the present state of Europe, 
and on the impossibility of keeping down moral 
power by physical force. At the time of our visit he 
was engaged in the preparation of a new production 
on the Outline Form of Mountain Peaks, in which he 
was working up original observations and drawings 
made during the course of his various wanderings. 
He assured us that the greater part of bis literary 
labour was of necessity performed when others slept, 
as the hours of usual labour were with him consumed 
by the demands of the King. He added, that he early 


| made the discovery that he could get on very well 
with four hours of sleep. This, as has been often re- 


marked, accounts for his prodigious performances in 


literary labour. 
(To be continued.) 





FICTION. 


Mr. Brown, the fugitive slave, whose memoir we 
noticed some time since, has published a tale of slave 
life called Clotel; or, the President's Daughter. As he 
has practical knowledge of a slave's sufferings, there 
is the truth of nature in his powerful pictures.—— 
The Soldier's Destiny, by GEORGE WALLER, is a sort 
of sermon in favour of peace, teaching us to love it by 
an example of the horrors of war.— Ermengarde 
Sydney ; or, Home Sketches, is a tale of so common- 
place a character, that one wonders why it was 
printed.—— cords of Alderbrook, by Emity Cc. 


Jupsoy, is an importation from the United States. 
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The sketches are clever and graphic—almost equal to | 
those of Miss Mitford, upon whom they are modelled. 

—Eminie CARLEN’S Twelve Months of Matrimony, 

and H. Trusrer’s Last Leaf of Sunny Side, are two of 

the now multitudinous shilling volumes, so destruc- 

tive to authors, so profitable to publishers. 





DRAMA. 


By M. Barner. 
Bosworth. 
A por signifies design, method, harmony, and 
therefore consistency, of parts. A man may be 
gifted with the most vividly ideal nature; he may 
shoot from his brain some blazing poetic thought 
or imagery, which may arouse wonder and ad- 
miration as a comet does; and yet he may have 
no constructiveness, without which the materials 
of poetry are only as many glittering fractions. 
A poem can never be tested by its length or 
brevity, but by the adaptation of its parts. A 
complete poem is the architecture of thought and 
language. It requires artistic skill to chisel 
rough blocks of marble into as many individual 
forms of beauty; but not only skill but genius is 
needed to arrange and harmonise those forms 
into the completeness of a Parthenon. A grave 
popular error, and one destructive of personal 
usefulness, and obstructive to literary progress, is 
the free-and-easy belief that because a man has 
the faculty of investing common things with un- 
common ideas, therefore he can write a poem. To 
prove the existence of this error, let any one for a 
moment glance round the circle of his acquaint- 
ance; and in that narrow orbit, we venture to say, 
he will find half-a-dozen individuals who could be 
eloquent on the rising of the vesper star, extatic 
over the first flowers of spring, or dramatic over 
the misfortunes of some black slave, one of the 
large family of Uncle Tom. Let him then, with 
a steady and careful scrutiny, trace the literary 
map from Homer to Alexander Smith, and see 
how few, very few, poems we have to boast of 
withal! A poem, like a splendid building, is a 
monument that has grown up out of the strong 
and patient brain of genius, and on which genera- 
tions gaze ; but these scintillations of a poetic 
mood, which, for the want of a better term, are 
often called poetry, have neither life, nor attrac- 
tion, nor endurance. For the sake of generalisa- 
tion, and according to the usual acceptation, we, in 
common with others, in speaking of metrical forms 
of speech, have often designated them poems! but 
only, be it understood, in a relative sense. Ben 
Jonson called a poem the work of a poet. Now 
what labour, what studious care, what fitness of 
parts, are there in those mental coruscations which 
certain young ladies and gentlemen let off like 
squibs in the literary Arcadia? Our remarks thus 
far have a general bearing; but they apply no less 
to Mr. Barber and to his book. 

The first glance at the opening of The Promised | 
Hour showed us that the author had the poetic | 
faculty—a fancy fluent and elastic, and a kind of 
word-cloquence which, even in the absence of | 
high thoughts, is always pleasing in a poet's | 
strains. We give the opening lines, which, de- 
Spite their resemblance in tone and manner to 
the most musical of Erin’s poets, have yet much 
independent merit. We premise, however, for 
our readers’ edification, that the promise of the 
beginning is not sustained. 


POETRY AND THE 
The Promised Hour. 


London: 


Slow o'er Nevada's range of mountains high,— 
Where the lake of Caldera winds its stream, 
And the snow of Mulhacen cools the beam— 
Where the orange blooms enchantingly fair, 
And scents, with the aloe, the rosy air, 

And the cistus-plant, and the mastic tree, 

Bear the blush and the balm of Araby — 

Where the life-giving fountain cheers the sight, 
And her muse, sweet spirit, for ever bright, 
Speaks of the mysteries of song and light - 
And the favoured of fruit, the classic vine, 
With a rainbow tint, and a grace divine, 

Doth her delicate limbs. in beauty twine— 

s’ here the rose and the myrtle mingle sweet, 
And their petals, like lips of lovers, meet, 

And the woods of the oak and pine hang blent, 
Evergreen, o'er the craggy battlement 

Where the ravine yawns, and the cataract leaps, 
And the eagle mid clouds her eyrie keeps, — 

Gn his alone glory the:sun passed by. 


Far, wide, o'er ocean—land—and sky— 
The heaven of melting splendour threw 
Its airy, rich, emblazonry— 
And blossoms, bright asever blew, 
‘With a wild affluence, above 
All nature less'than that of love, 
“Gave to each breeze the sweetest dower 
Zephyr e'er won from tree or flower— 
While from those perfumed solitudes 
Of citron groves, and olive woods, 
The silent ‘spirit startling round, 
And stirring like no other sound, 


The love-song of a nightingale, 

The soul of music lent the vale, 

And all was lovely, rich, and fair, 

Both bright and fragrant, earth and air. 


The Promised Hour, as a whole, is not only de- 


fective, but deficient—it is not a poem. Gushes 


| of melody there are, fitful and uncertain; but 


there is no sustained harmony. Had Mr. Barber 
challenged the judgment of the 


to say that his talent would have travelled in the 
same path. He would have given us some occa- 
sional snatches of melody, but never the success- 
ful combinations necessary for the opera or the 
oratorio. But why The Promised Hour? 
title is as indefmite and vague as many portions 
of this metrical Spanish story. We confess to 
having read the whole of this story (a confession 
over which our sage brother critics will be sure 
to smile) in order to discover the meaning—for 
everything ought to have a meaning—of this 
title. We are not sure that we have yet dis- 
covered it. unless it alludes to the hour of meet- 
ing of the hero and heroine. They are the old 
sort of lovers, with the old sort of misfortunes ; 
for, just as they are about to step from the strand 
into that everlas*ing boat, which is always “ half- 
moored” for such runaways, up comes the pas- 
sionate old father, and is—shot. Socially speak- 
ing, an old friend with a new face is disagreeable: 
but an old story in the hands of a poet certainly 
demands additional embellishments and new ex- 
citations,—all which Mr. Barber has failed to 
give. It would seem that the narrative is the 
merest peg on which to hang the poet’s reflections 
on life—his own life, not the large life of 
humanity; and unfortunately those reflections 
have the indistinctness of enigmas. They are 


the very kind of things to mar the poet’s lyrical | 1°" eps : : 
: | it listens to the singing of a summer bird ; that 


freedom ; and they have done so effectually. 

In one sense, as we have admitted, Mr. Barber 
has a poetic mind; but it is only partially 
developed. It wants clearness and accuracy. 
Apart from ideas, Mr. Barber falls into verbal 
confusions as perplexing to a reader, but not half 
so extatic, as the mystifications which not un- 
frequently, in poets, arise from an excess of 
imagination, and a feebleness of judgment. 
There is a rapture about Shelley, even when he 
is most indistinct; whereas Mr. Barber only 
manages to awaken a contrary emotion. That 
we may not be charged with injustice, let us 
show on what our objections are founded. After 
the father is hors de combat, the poet plunges into 
his not unusual mode of mystification, thus: 


But ‘tis not she who is at rest, — 
Whos?» spirit is redeemed and blest, — 
On whom we would reflections cast. 

Nor is it he whose blood is spilt,— 
Whose flowing life is failing fast,— 

For whom we pause.to speak the past— 
Nor is it that we would impute 
The flower’s disease unto the root, 

And guilt regenerate from guilt, 
Because it were they had transzress'd 
That bond and covenant profess'd 

The moral manille of repute— 

But for that offspring of their shame, 
As it the criminal became, 

Or bastard, unrewarding fruit 
Of their transgression—he their son 
And Cain-like first-born, saving none 
As fulse as fair—or else in whom, 

Hid like a poison ‘mid perfame, 

A fraud of nature in the womb, 

There lay concealed, amid a wile 

Of native grace and winning smile, 

A treacherous depth of demon guile, 

A Serpent, of the human breast, 

That stings the bosom giving rest— 
But, caught and cursed, behold him there 
In the red torchlight’s ghastly glare! 
Beside his father’s couch of death, 

The blood. stain’d sea-weed on the earth. 
As man he still should be in youth, 

That alta age of trust and truth— 

But what have years to do with life ? 
The passions teste: in their strife, 
Early or late, assay the same, 

And age gains nothing but a name. 
And thus in him his heart and mind 
Wore old the vices of his kind, 

And in his manners, and his mien, 
Something of this might tuo be seen, 
An early mellow, and a prime, 
Anticipating nature's time, 

Which now, increased by his dismay, 
Looked like the sear of life’s decay. 

The heart’s moist chill, andsickly break, 
The trembling limb, the bosom's quake, 
And well might he his spirit feel 

Enter his soul like searching steel! 

Is that his friend—away ! as love 
Turned into hate and scorn above ! 
Friendship feceived, reversed, revolved, 
He sees unleavened and dissolved. 

The tried, the true, the tightened bind 
Of old acquaintance knit and joined 

By early union, wrenched and riven, 
He sees at onee asunder driven. 

And well may he, detected there 


public as a} 
musical composer instead of as a poet, we venture | 


The | 


| The History of English 


As caught-in his own fallen snare, 
So wither in a dumb despair! 
Well may his conscience strike him mute, 
And with the Fatuus dispute 
The spell attraction of its light, 
And lead him on that moral height 
Where the brain swims to look beneath, 
And fearful feelings choke the breath, 
And to remain—it is.as death, 
And to recede—none may know why 
They lack the power, or, vainly try, 
And court the doom they dread to die 
We could point out very many similar passages 
—but, wherefore? From henceforth let the author 
of The Promised Hour educate and discipline his 
muse, and without doubt the process will repay 
him good interest. Above all, let him eschew 
the affectation of learning; for poetry is a deli- 
cate blossom, and derives little nourishment from 
scholarly and knotty words. What is the fol- 
lowing but a mingling of the enigmatical in 
sense, and the pompous in book lore ?—assuredly 
not the kind of thing to attract an auditory: 
Yet ’twas not for his tenet’s cause, 
The Eucharist that made thein laws, 
Though Lutheranism was to him 
Perdition—body, soul, and limb! 
Nor was it for a fearful fraud 
Between good faith and bad abhorr’d 
As ever urged the villany 
That allis fair in Love and war 
By some such letters—the Uriz, 
Bellerophontis Litere, 
Under the walls of Solyma, 
And o’ercome like the Chimera! 
But all that shaft.of Anteros, 
In woeful weight his heart across, 
When that young lady, fair as famed, 
The Estrellada she was named, 
Alcedo’s Mother, piqued his pride, 
And left him for his rival's side, 
And chose to bea loving bride! 


The aim of poetry is to give pleasurable emo- 
tions, and the world listens to a poet’s voice as 


which is the most ‘suggestive of freedom and elo- 
quence being the most admired. Mr. Barber 
loses the poetic faculty when he is either philoso- 
phising or moralising ; and, indeed, none but the 
highest mind can preserve the completeness of 
both. Mr. Barber’s muse often appears to be 
struggling into form, and mostly so when he 
quits the progressive thread of the narrative. 
Some men’s thoughts spring into poetic life, leap 
as it were into perfect shape, without any tedious 
process. Now, always insisting that the:author 
of The Promised Hour has the innate capacity of 
the poet—for as yet it has only shone out at 
casual intervals; yet it will need close study to 
make that capacity sure and certain of success. 
We see here, not the ruins of a mind broken 
down, but new and unregulated materials. Mr. 
Barber has shown himself in many instances to 
be an object-painter, but never an architect ; 


| occasionally he has traced lines of beauty, but 
| he ‘has not, as yet, built up a poem. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


MODERN BRITISH CRITICS. 
No. IIL. 
PROFESSOR SPALDING. 

Literature. By W. 
Spatpinc, A.M. Professor of Logic and Rheto- 
ric at St. Andrew’s. London: Simpkin and 
Marshall. 

In our two former papers we were up among the 

Dii majorum gentium of criticism—the Hazlitts, 
| Coleridges, and Jeffreys. We are now about 
| to descend to the analysis of one of our minor 
| critics, premising that our principal reason for 
| speaking of him at all is, that his little work 
| seems’tous typical of rather a large and some- 


| what shallow class of critical productions, whose 


popularity at present is disgraceful to the age. 
| We may premise also that our motives in the 
following paper must be considered disinterested, 
| since the Professor is a gentleman whom we know 
| not, never saw, seldom heard of till he published 
| his volume, and who certainly never saw nor 
| perhaps heard of Apollodorus. 
| “A poet is,” says Shakspere, “that is—as 
| much as to say—is a poet.” Soa professor is, 
| that is—as much as to say—isa professor. No 
| other definition seems possible of that singularly 
| useless and principally negative class of men, 
who seem predestined to arrest the progress of 
| truth, and ‘to cellect only so much of the water 
lof life as they please within the reservoirs of 
| colleges, leaving the rest to be scattered abroad 
| and lost. There is scarce now a single man 

| genius .\live who rejoices in the name of a pro- 
‘fessor, or who has the slightest connection by 
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office with a college. 


(We speak, however, let | drivel which was the principal substance of the 


it be: understood, chiefly of our Scottish univer- | book, and which proved the author a John 


sities.) In some of them, indeed, there continues 
to linger on one man worthy of a better position, 
and who seeks to make the most of his equivocal 
status. Thus, in Edinburgh, there is Professor 
Blackie, a right noble joyous fellow, fourth 
Greek, fourth German, fourth Irishman, and 
fourth Aberdonian. ‘Then, in Glasgow, there is 
the star-gazing Nichol, whose works and admi- 
rable lecturing powers are so well known. In 
Aberdeen, Professor Martin is still extant, an 
earnest, enthusiastic, progressive Christian man. 
And in St. Andrew’s, Professor Ferrier continues 
to chew Kant and tobacco; and to deliver his 
new, eloquent, and oracular spiritualisms, amid a 
gainsaying generation. But, with these excep- 
tions, the state of our Scottish universities, as to 
their professors, is felt by every candid and in- 
telligent man we have spoken to on the subject 
to be deplorable. “ Ichabod” is written on our col- 
lege walls. 
the past—the Playfairs, the Stewarts, the Leslies, 
the Huttons, the Gregories, the Thomas Browns, 
the Chalmerses, the Sandfords, the James Milnes, 
the Millars, the Jardines, and, must we say ? 


Foster minus his originality and his genius. 

But we need go no farther to account for the 
“contempt of the professors” now so generally 
entertained, than to the volume before us, which 
has: been much and widely praised by the press, 
and yet which we intend to prove contains more 
specimens of weak and worthless criticism, than 
any book of the same compass in recent critical 
literature, Hallam not excepted. Indeed, Pro- 
fesser Spalding reminds us very much of that 
greatly overrated man. 
learning ; the same calmness of tone ; the same 
judicial air ; the same barrenness of imagination ; 
the same want of euriosa felicitas in expression; 
the same inevitable necessity of missing the 
charaeter of the authors eriticised; the same 


| chastity and coldness but not the same cor- 
| rectness of style; the same deficiency in wide 


Where now the great Scotchmen of | 


alas! alas! the John Wilsons, of a bygone day? | 


We have their representatives, and, in some 
cases, their suecessors—an “ inglorious Patrick” 
M‘Dougall instead of a “glorious John” 
Wilson—a finical Forbes for a stalwart Leslie— 
a feeble and conceited Frazer for a Sir W. Hamil- 
ton— and a pompous Fleming (his true name 
Job-son!) for a clear-headed James Milne? 
search farther into the sad contrasts and con- 
tradictions between past and present professors 
in our Scottish universities were to dive too far 
into the 
Bathos’ deep abyss; 

and we forbear. Enough to say that the prose 
of Hugh Miller, 


To} 


| intense.” 


and deep critical sympathies—are apparent in 
both. And yet these are the idols of a considerable 
class of minor writers, who have all the faults of 
Hallam and Spalding, without their merits. We 
proceed to substantiate our assertion by a few 
specimens of our St. Andrews’ style of critical dis- 
cussion and verdict. In his remarks on Shakspere, 
Mr. S. has set out apparently with the intention of 
saying nothing new or good upon the subject, and 
has admirably fulfilled his intention. He calls 
Timon of Athens a “singular piece,” and adduces 
Troilus and Cressida as a proof of the gloom 
which rested on Shakspere’s mind in his latter 
years; Othello, not Lear or Macbeth, is “the 
sternest and gloomiest of all his dramas.” And 
yet, at the time when he wrote it, his power of 
coneeiving and representing passion was “less 
What palpable contradiction have we 


here! Inhis remarks on Spenser, we find the 


' following startling and novel statement: “His 


the ex-mason of Cromarty, | 


and the poetry of Alexander Smith, the ex- | 
shawl manufacturer of Glasgow, are exerting | 


more real influence, and exciting more admiration 
m Seotland than (with the exceptions named, and 


perhaps one or two more) all the literary and | 


philosophical Professors of our Universities, and 
all their endless prelections put together. 

Why is this? 
the fact, that the Universities are now in a 
great measure superseded by other means of 
popular education—by philosophical and me- 
ehanics’ institutions — by cheap journals and 
reviews; and consequently professors have lost 
much of their prestige and power, and have sunk 
mto an inferior elass. Secondly, their appoint- 
ment of late years has become often the basest 
and most flagrant of jobs. Men: have repeatedly 
been appointed to this or that chair, not because 
they were fitted for it—not because their reputa- 
tion was a wide one—but simply beeause they 
were connected with this or that church-party, 
or this and that side of politics, or because they 
were the favourites of this or that coterie. 
appeal in proof of this to the notorious case 
already hinted at—the election of a successor to 
Professor Wilson in the Moral Philosophy chair 
of Edinburgh. All the candidates were respec- 
table; but precisely the least known among them 
was elected. Who out of Edinburgh ever heard 
of Patrick M‘Dougall, till they heard of him 
as called to succeed Christopher North? He 
had written no book. He had not even got a 
degree, worthless as that generally now is. He 
had indeed been a distinguished student in the 
Edinburgh University, and was understood by 
the limited circle in which he moved to be a deep 
metaphysician ; and was certainly a_ strong, 
fluent, dogmatic, and endless talker. But even 
his most ardent admirers could not deny that his 
knowledge of the literature of his own science 
was very deficient—that of the German schools 
he knew absolutely nothing—and that the few 
articles he had written in some obscure perio- 
dicals were dull, heavy, and’ nearly illegible. 
Nevertheless, in the face of all this, and over the 
heads of such men as Ferrier, M‘Cosh, and 
Lindsay Alexander, he was elected because a 


We answer by pointing first to | 


magnificent poem is called the Faerie (ueen.” 
He tells us, too, that that poem is distinguished 
by the interest of its adventures —a mere 
paradox, which we wonder Macaulay had 
not taught him to be ashamed of. Herbert 
he treats coldly, as distinguished chiefly by 
“oddest peculiarities,” and thinks he compli- 
ments- when he compares him to Keble. Surely 
such a critic deserves to be driven out of the 
“Temple ” with a whip of small cords. Herbert 
has indeed “ presented the belief and offices of 


| the Church of England in their most amiable 


We | 


aspect ;” but he has done far more, and has, in 
parts, reached a depth of thought which Quarles, 
Crashaw, Donne, nor Cowley have never neared. 
The enthusiastic appreciation denied to the 
‘*holy Herbert” is reserved for the amorous 
Herrick. <A criticism on Milton follows, ex- 
eeedingly poor and common place—filled with the 
old stories about his imitation of other poets, his 


The same quantity of 


poetry being consecrated to holiness and virtue, | 


&e. We do not think the expression, “the pro- 
digal variety of his imagination,” to be very 
characteristic or happy. Milton’s imagination 
was neither prodigal nor varied; it was a 
severe, unique energy, not teeming like that of 
Shakspere or Jeremy ‘Taylor—dealing, in- 
deed, much in figures; but dealing far more in 
forms, thoughts; and sentiments. ‘The “ Paradise 
Regained is wearisome,” and its plan “ poorly 
conceived ;” and yet he grants that it has pas- 
sages which, in one way or another, are beautiful. 
What a kind and gracious concession! Are there 
no passages in that exquisite poem which spurn 
the word “beautiful,” and aspire to the measure 
and stature of the sublime ? 


Samson Agonistes 


|is neither “impassioned” nor “strong in cha- 


racter” nor “poetical in its lyric parts.” No 
sentence could contain more falsehood in the same 
compass. What! is there no “passion” in Sam- 
son’s complaints over his blindness—none in his 
vehement accusations of Delilah—none in his 


| fierce rejoinders to Harapha ? Are Samson, Deli- 


clique had said so; and he took the chair accord: | 


ingly—all England, America, and the Continent 
rubbing their eyes at the announcement, and 
asking, In the name of wonder, what Great Un- 
known is this? And to crown the thing, in an 
evil hour he was persuaded to republish his for- 
gotten articles; and never did’ a book fall more 
utterly dead from the press. The object, of course, 
was to bolster up his reputation; and’ it met with 
the success it deserved. 
thought 


lah, and Harapha weak characters ? And who 
that remembers the sublime burst of lyrical 
woe “QO dark, dark, dark!” or the com- 
parison of the Phenix, “the secular bird of 
ages,” will deny that there is poetry in its 
“Jyrical parts?” We advise all readers of 
Spalding, as a general rule, to apply the principle 
of contraries to his critical statements, and thus 
get at the truth. Of the Paradise Lost he says 


| nothing but what had been said far better before. | 


It is too late in the day to speak of the organ 
peal of his versification, the melanclioly grandeur 


| of his angelic natures, &c. &c. 


Scarcely a reviewer | praise.” r 
it wortlr while to notice the dark | felicities of genius. 


Howe he next attempts to “damn with faint 
It seems that his diction has no “ fine 


Indeed!. has Mr. Spalding | 


! 


ever read Howe? If so, does he never remember 
him rising above “ the old force of eloquent per- 
suasiveness?” Has he ever seen his Vaniiy of 
Man as Mortal, his Blessedness of the Righteous, or 
his Living Temple? Are there no fine felicities 
of genius there? We venture to compare his 
picture of the judgment in the first of these; hig 
fine raptures on the glory of Heaven in the second; 
and his description of man’s Soul as a temple in 
ruins in the third—for dignity, eloquence, rich+ 
ness of expression, and “fine felicity of genius,” 
to anything in the English tongue; and we are so 
far from being singular in this opinion, that we 
never saw it questioned till we read the above 
impertinence of the Professor. ‘To Owen, too, 
he by no means does full justice. He says, “to 
the praise of eloquence he has no claim whatever.” 
Mr. Spalding has certainly never read his Medi- 
talions on the Glory of Christ, nor his sermon 
preached before the Long Parliament, entitled 
Heaven and Earth Shaken, both of which contain 
eloquence of a grave, severe, majestic sort, bear 
ing the relation to that of Howe which statuary 
bears to painting. It is less generally known, 
that some of Owen’s controversial works, par- 
ticularly those directed against the Papists, are 
full of a dry sareasm, which cuts the more deeply 
that it cuts calmly. Bunyan is next characterised 
with considerable accuracy, if with little enthu- 
siasm, and fares better, certainly, in our Profes- 
sor’s hands, than he has done lately in the.con~ 
temptuous and contemptible tone of the Times: 
(see its pitiful snarl at the immortal tinker in @ 
recent article on Miss Cunninghame), or in the 
insolent patronage of Mr. George Dawson, who 
has been lately lecturing in Glasgow, on a subject 
of which he knows little mere than did his friend 
Madame Von Beck. 

We find at page 299 one of the few figures in 
which Mr. Spalding indulges. Speaking of the 
age of Charles If, he says, “Milton still 
walked on his solitary course, like one who had 
lost his way, a benighted traveller on a dreary’ 
road.” This seems to us anything but a “fine 
felicity of genius.” The “benighted traveller,” 
as referring to his blindness, may pass; but so far 
was the road he traversed from being solitary, as 
the description implies, it was surrounded by the 
riot of the sons of Belial, “flown with insolence 
and wine.” A better image were that of a blind 
giant, walking through some Sodom-city, often 
insulted, sometimes left to stumble on unmolested, 
always compelled to listen to sounds of dissonant 
revel, and yet unweariedly and undauntedly grop- 
ing on his way. We extract the account of 
Butler as a specimen of the cold, stiff, common- 
place style in which our author expresses even 
his correct judgments:—*“ Butler’s Hudibras is a 
work of genius, and a remarkable phenomenon in 
the history of our literature. His pungent wit; 
his extraordinary ingenuity in drawing whim and 
jest out of the driest stores of learning; his sin- 
gular command of apt and sterling words—these 
are rare endowments. But his, though shedding 
many beautiful gleams of fancy, is no poetic vein 
that yields jewels of the first lustre. We read 
Butler to be amused, and not seldom we are 
instructed also, and made to think curiously (!) 
if not also to profit. But such poets can never hold 
more than a low step (!) in the path which leads 
us upwards towards the ethereal regions of ima- 
gination; and the time must be a poor one which 
yields no brighter fruits than those we gather 
from such writings.” Certainly our time were a 
poor one did it yield no better criticism than is 
conveyed in such dull and limping language as 
the above. His remarks on Dryden, which fol- 
low, are equally heavy in expression, and some- 
what depreciatory withal. Be it that Dryden has 
left no regular and great poems; a thousand pas- 
sages in all his works, besides such fine minor 
effusions as “ Alexander’s Feast,” “Ode on the 
death of Mrs. Killigrew,” and the “ Lines. to 
Godfrey Kneller,” prove him to have been peten- 
tially one of the greatest of poets. To make up 
his lack of service, Mr. Spalding quotes Scott’s 
splendid panegyrie on Dryden, and thus gives his 
readers an opportunity of contrasting the writing 
of a real master in the art, with his own meagre, 
cold-blooded, and half-animated manner. Few 
eritics of his order would have risked such an 
experiment. 

What he says about the writers of the age of 
Queen Anne is on the whole accurate, and is 
luminously, although rather feebly expressed. 
But what does he mean by the following ? 
“ Swift’s worst coarseness of matter hardly ever 
betrays him into offénsive coarseness of expres- 
sion.” Has he never read the Tale of a Tub, or 
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that recondite work 
speak of the MJiscellanies in Verse? Indeed, 
Swift’s style is such a mere medium to his sub- 
stance, that coarseness in the one is transferred 
unavoidably and entire to the other. Surely Mr. 
Spalding has forgotten how many words in 
Swift require to be represented by only their jirst 
and last letters. 
‘“ natural coldness ” to Addison: natural timidity 
and reserve he had; but cold in heart or in genius 
he was not. His praise of Sir Richard Black- 
more, at this time of day, is far too high, and 
should rather be considered affected or absurd 
than generous. To the general strain of these 
critical lucubrations we are glad, however, to 


proclaim an exception in the criticism on Pope. | 


Mr. Spalding, who has found nothing excellent to 
say of Shakspere or Milton, has given a really 
good account of the bard of Twickenham—copied 
indeed, in matter substantially from Hazlitt, but 
very clearly and elegantly translated into 
Hallamese. 


In the next section he assures us that devout | 
spirit and doctrinal accuracy have preserved the | 


works of Mathew Henry. That this very popular 
writer possessed these qualities is certain. But 
these were not the qualities that have preserved 
his writings. Many a child, and certainly every 


orthodox clergyman in Britain, (especially those | 


who live by the habitual use of his Commen- 
tary), know that Henry’s writings are salted for 
posterity chiefly through their quaint and in- 
genious reflections—through what the Scotch call 


their “knackiness.” Learning, in the strict sense, | 


eloquence, criticism, profound thought, they have 
none; but they are rich in a certain mother-wit, 
aad unconscious humour, and clear pithy sense, 
which keep the reader continually awake, and 
often send him the most important instruction 
through the pleasant medium of a quiet, sly 
smile. You at once admire, love, and laugh at, 
or with, your teacher. Mr. Spalding speaks o 
course of the “practical good sense and circum- 
stantial plainness” of the author of Robinson 
Crusoe; but baffles our comprehension by the 
phrase applied to him, “ unostentatious aptness of 


invention;” and excites our ire when he talks of | 


his “constant selection of vicious, characters and 
lawless adventures for his descriptions ”—forget- 
ing that the author of Colonel Jack, and the 
Memoirs of a Cavalier, is also the author of 
Religious Courtship, Robinson Crusoe, and the pre- 
face to Drelincourt on Death. 

(To be continued.) 





Victoria, late Australia Felix, or Port Philip Dis- 
trict of New South Wales; being an Historical 


and Descriptive Account of the Colony and its | 
Appendix, &c. By | 


Gold Mines, with an 
Wittiam WeEstGartH, late Member of the 
Legislative Council of Victoria. Edinburgh : 
Oliver and Boyd. London: Simpkin and 
Marshall. 1853. 

Tue discovery of the gold-fields in 1851 may be 


said to be coeval with the re-naming of Australia | 
Felix, and the erecting of the district of Port | 


Philip into a separate colony, under the appro- 
priate name of Victoria. The separation of Port 
Philip from the colony of New South Wales took 
place on the Ist July, 1851: the first discovery 
of gold was made by Mr. Hargrave on the 12th 
February in that year. Since then the prosperity 
of the colony has so rapidly progressed, that its 
supremacy may be said to be established. 
bourne, as a chief town, has for the present the 
pre-eminence. 

The site of a capital in a new colony, and more 
especially a seaport capital, is a question that 


requires the careful consideration of men of very | 


superior intelligence, and perfectly free from all 
interested motives, in the choice they propose. 
A mistake in this matter is generally irretriev- 
able. It is one of those errors which cannot be 
amended without producing more inconvenience 
and immediate loss than English settlers are 
commonly willing to encounter. The inconve- 


niences of Melbourne have been already seriously | 


felt. The obstructions to the access of shipping 
will be a permanent drawback to its prosperity, 
unless the difficulties which appear to be now 
insurmountable can be overcome. 


have been preferred to Melbourne. 


open country that extends for many miles beyond 


it. Geelong has the advantage over its rival of | 


greater facilities for drainage, and the town is 
supplied with superior building materials, and 


. - ° | 
Gulliver’s Travels, not to | 


He is wrong, too, in ascribing | 


Mel- 


The writer | 
adduces some cogent reasons why Geelong should | 
The chief of | 
these are its harbour, and the rich, beautiful, and | 


requires at the same time less of preliminary 
outlay, in the clearing of rocks and timber, to 
bring land into cultivation. ‘“ Had it been as- 
signed the conspicuous position of the colonial 
capital, and had been thus brought more promi- 
nently into notice, the greater advantages of Gee- 
long might have still further enhanced the high 
repute and attractiveness of the capital.” 


the hour of meeting three o'clock in the after- 
noon, in the hope of concluding the sitting in 
reasonable time. One of the earliest subjects 
proposed for consideration was that “ public 
prayers should be offered up on each occasion of 
meeting.” ‘This motion was lost by a majority 


| of one. A pretty correct estimate may be formed 


Mr. Westgarth’s volume partakes essentially of | 


the nature of a well-digested report. The his- 


torical portion is very properly curtailed, and | 


| confined to the boundaries of the particular dis- 
trict. 
Australia the writer speaks highly, but, in some 
respects, not so favourably as one could wish. 
There is a mystery hangs over this vast conti- 
nent, and its scanty original possessors, that 


Of the advantages of this portion of 


| 


| 


| might induce the belief that some periodical | 


calamity of climate has hitherto prevented its | 


being more densely populated, and so restricted 
| in its genera of animal life. 


of nature, are inferior in intelligence to many 


and pleasures. 
| improve them, and acquire, when brought into 


of the strength of the Church of England party 
from the result of this motion. The division on 
the gold question showed the strength of repre- 
sentatives against nominees—the people carried 
the day by a majority of two-thirds. The con- 
cessions of the Home Government on this and 
other points preserved harmony, and the new 
legislative assembly now bids fair to be as pros- 
perous as its revenue. 

Colonial politics differ little in essentials when 
the representatives are capable of self-government. 
There are the same jealousies between the op- 
posing parties—the one often wishing to drive, 


| while the other (like a young colt impatient of 


The race of human beings, at present in a state | 


control) seldom condescends to be guided. As 


| regards Victoria, a better understanding seems 


animals which we sacrifice daily to our wants | 
They resist every attempt to | 


likely to subsist. The new legislature has already 
had some ticklish questions to discuss. The 


| gold revenue was settled by the prompt concession 


contact with civilised man, only such habits as | 


sink them still lower in the scale of humanity. 


| has been observed “deliberately destroying her 


What hope is there of reclaiming a mother who | 


youngest child, serving it up as food, and gather- | 


ing around her the remainder of the family to 
enjoy the unnatural banquet?” Surely it were 
a wiser, if not a more humane policy, to abandon 
| these enfans perdus to Providence and their own 
|irreclaimable course of life, and 


| ture since the Ist January, 1£53. 
suffer the | 


| casualties of colonisation quietly to sweep them | 


from the face of a land which they can no longer 
| claim as their own. 
| Of the effects of climate upon emigrants of our 
| hemisphere, there does not appear to have been suf- 
| ficient time nor data to form a correct judgment. 
| With regard to longevity, the prevailing opinion 
| is unfavourable. Longevity, as a general rule, is 
perhaps the surest test of the healthiness of a 
locality ; but the mischief may not be in the sky 
nor the soil, but in the sudden change of habits 
and the overwrought energies of the new settlers. 


Another generation will perhaps give a more | 
Of lesser evils, the very few | 


favourable report. 
| that prevail have been magnified by some writers 
} enough to alarm the timid, and to deter some 
| from casting in their lot among the adventurers. 
| 
| 


The man or woman who emigrates should have 
too much nerve (that is, good sense) to be alarmed 
at a red spider, or to shudder at the apprehen- 
sion of being bitten by a mosquito. The want of 
a certain supply of fresh water in parching sea- 
sons is much more to be dreaded ; but even this 
great evil may, as the colony becomes more 
thickly peopled, be overcome by science and 
industry. ‘The only wild animal that is trouble- 


some is the dingo, or supposed native dog; and he | 


is the veriest mongrel of his species, and may 


serve as a substitute for the fox, if a pack of 


hounds can be trained to follow the scent. But 
| there are hot winds and sultry days, with cold 
nights succeeding. All these inconveniences 
| may be borne, and the evils arising from them 
escaped by prudence, temperance, and _fore- 
| thought. Such visitations are very rarely in- 
tolerable ; not even a “black Thursday ” is so 
| terrific as the insidious epidemic which it is 
feared is preparing to decimate these islands. 
Who would not rather endure an occasional hur- 


ricane than breathe the pestilential air of an ill- | 


drained crowded city. The authorities of Mel- 
| bourne should endeavour to guard against such a 
| calamity by removing the cause, which is said to 
be accumulating to a fearful extent in that other- 
| wise prosperous capital. 
The first legislative assembly of Victoria was 
held at Melbourne, on the 11th Nov. 1851. The 


superintendent of Port Philip assumed the title | 
of Lieutenant-Governor of the new colony. “The | 


levee, the swearing in of the new official staff, 
and a general procession of the people in honour 
of the colony’s separation and independence, 
brought together considerable numbers of the 
colonists. A vacation of three successive holi- 
days was resolved on by general consent, 
and the happy Victorians laboured to demon- 
strate their satisfaction at the final accomplish- 
ment of a long-cherished object.” It seems, how- 
| ever, that they were not quite prepared for 
| business; for some little difficulty was experi- 
enced in procuring a suitable edifice for holding 
| their meetings. The days fixed on were Tues- 


of the entire fund to the disposal of the Assembly. 
A hint, conveyed in an official home dispatch, 
placed also at the disposal of the legislature one 
moiety of the amount of the sale of lands, 
namely, 300,000/., set apart by Act of Parliament 
for purposes of emigration. The Schedule System 
was also relaxed. The Customs department has 
been placed under the control of the local legisla- 
These amica- 
ble arrangements, it must be confessed, compose 
a handsome outfit for setting up a young colony in 
business. 

The State Aid to Religion was a question not 
carried without strong opposition, and some im- 


| pression that the views of the legislature did not 





entirely accord with those of the public. To 
balance this opposition, a feeling of the greatest 
liberality prevailed in the legislature regarding 
assistance to the cause of Education. The diffi- 
culty was with regard to the system. The legis- 
lature was disposed towards the national or Irish 
system, which, modified in some particulars to 
suit the colonies, had been already introduced 
from New South Wales, where, by great exer- 
tions, this educational plan was in extensive 
operation, and was found to work favourably ; 
but neither the national nor the denominational 
has been adopted, but a plan recommended for 
assisting educational establishments as “ public 
schools,” wherever a good secular and moral 
training was imparted, without particular refe- 
rence to religious teaching, except that it was not 
to be forced upon any children, nor to be intruded 
at certain school hours. 50,000/. has also been 
agreed to towards a Melbourne University. The 
Transportation Question had long been a sore 
grievance to the colonists, and gave rise to the 
Australian League. This cause of discontent is 
now, happily for them, removed. 

The undignified term “squatter” belongs to a 
class of men of much greater pretensions than 
the expression at first sight suggests. They are 
persons of capital, and many of them have re- 
ceived a liberal education. Their life in the bush 
is the very antipodes of the one they formerly 
enjoyed. We are told that when they return to 
town in Australia, and have shaved their beards, 
and made themselves in other respects look like 
Christians, they are admitted into the best com- 
pany, and arein no way distinguishable from the 
finest gentleman in full practice. 

The squatter, who at first had almost unlimited 
run for his sheep and cattle, was in course of 
time obliged reluctantly to give room for new 
comers, who elbowed him into closer quarters, 
and laid claim to the unstocked portion of his pos- 
sessions. Previously to the year 1844 the squat- 
ter, for the comparatively small annual fee of 102. 
could hold any quantity of land he was permitted 
to possess. Stations of one hundred square miles 
in area formed no uncommon pastoral estate. 
Even in the rich territory of Australia Felix it 
was ascertained, upon official inquiry, that one 
squatter was holding one thousand square miles, 
and another no less than eight thousand, or five 
millions of acres. States can be liberal in gifts 
that cost them nothing, and have no prospective 
value; but, if more promising times supervene, 
they are apt to demand restitution. 

Soon after the value of the gold fields had been 
tested, land, which had sunk to zero, rose in 
the colony of Victoria. The demand is said to 


| days, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, and | have amounted to a perfect mania. A thousand 
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buyers scrambled at every sale for a hundred | 


allotments; and in the interval of a month or a | 


quarter between each public sale, a rise on the 
prices of fifty to one hundred per cent. was a 
common occurrence. The newly-arrived emi- 
grant, unprepared for such an advance, carried 
his wealth and his energies into an adjacent 
colony. 

The squatter was not easily reconciled to the 
resumption of lands which he regarded as his 
own. The increase of emigrants rendered the 
restrictions necessary even before the discovery 
of the gold fields; and now the occupation of the 
squatter appears to be fast drawing to a close. 


It appears scarcely credible that, during the , 


six months of the past winter season (1852), three 
quarters of a million sterling should have been 
paid for the mere carriage of the necessaries of 
life to the northern gold fields. But astonish- 
ment subsides when we are informed that, at 
Bendigo gold fields, 40,000 persons were at one 
time assembled during the month of June, and 
that the rates of carriage rose from 80/. to 1507. 
per ton; and that from 3/. to 4/. per week, with 
rations, were freely given to good bullock-drivers 
who were disposed to undertake the protracted 
and adventurous charge of a provision dray. 

As a contrast to this state of prosperity and 
means of disbursement, we turn to the prospects 
of the squatter in 1843, when his flocks were at 
a discount, and sheep were sold at a shilling a 
head, and, in one instance, as low as seven pence, 
till, by a lucky thought, the squatter was able to 
advance theprice to something like 5s., by melting 
down the fat, and converting that more profitable 
part of the animal into tallow. 

The projected railroad to Mount Alexander, 
Bendigo, and the river Murray, will produce a 
marvellous change. The annual expense of pas- 
senger traffic cannot be less than one million 
sterling—more perhaps than the whole railway 
will cost. 


The headlong torrent of emigration, which two | 


years ago threatened to accumulate its force at a 
compound ratio in depopulating the old country, 
kas assumed a steady but still rapid progress. 


“In August last the population of the province of 


Victoria, in Australia, was 250,000. About 
100,000 were at the gold diggings. The yield of 
gold for the previous month was estimated at 
170,000 ounces. The population of Victoria was 


increasing fromemigrationat therate of about 8000 | 


persons a month. From Custom-house returns 
it was ascertained that 34 gallons of spirits, 24 
gallons of wine, 14lbs. of tea, 8lbs. of coffee, and 
32lbs of tobacco, must be considered to be con- 
sumed annually in Victoria by every one of the 
population. At Melbourne the arrival of foreign 
vessels averaged about 100 a month.” 

It would appear that the annual increased 
amount of gold, from two millions of ounces prior 
to the discovery of the Californian mines in 
1848, may be averaged two-and-a-half times that 
quantity for each of the five succeeding years. 
The following table, expressing the value in 
sterling money at 4/. per ounce, will convey a 
sufficiently accurate idea of the progressive in- 
crease, though from recent returns a considerable 
abatement must be made in the estimated in- 
crease for the current year:— 


FOREIGN 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
THE great bulk of the recent publications on the 
Continent has been on scientific subjects, and 
especially on the art of war—an art which re- 
ceives but little attention in this country, if one 
may judge by the paucity of its literature. The 
two great services cannot boast of above two 
great organs. Of these, one is conducted with 
great literary skill—the United Service Gazette, 
but, although evidently competent for the task, 


Annual supply of gold since 1848, 
in sterling value. 

California Australia Elsewhere 

Unimportant ... 8,000,000 
2,000,000 8,000,000 
9,000,000 8,000,000 

13,000,000 8,000,000 22,000,000 
15,000,000 8,000,000 37,000,000 
20,000,000 18,000,000 


expressed 


Total 


8,000 000 
’ ’ 


Year 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 

How nearly this table may approximate the 
actual produce of the gold fields and mines for 
the period stated is doubtful, since the data, upon 
which the estimates are made, are not clearly 
explained. As regards the Californian produce, 
it is admitted that there is a considerable va- 
riety in the statements: according to one 
authority, as much as three millions above the 
amount given for the three years ending 1851. 
The author has in his appendix also corrected 
an overplus in the Australia column, requiring a 
deduction to the amount of one million. 

Mr. Westgarth has endeavoured to assist in 
solving the problem of what effect a superabund- 
ance of gold will have on the standard value 
now represented by the gold coin. It cannot be 
said that he has settled the question; for the 
difficulty remains, and is not removed by telling 
us that every quarter of ounce of gold is equi- 
valent to a sovereign. The question is, will the 
time ever come when a sovereign will be refused 
in exchange for a penny piece; or, in other 
words, will copper or silver be more intrinsically 
valuable than gold. 

It may be interesting (says Mr. 
our colonist, 
in the realisation of our gold produce in London. 
The circumstance that gold is the material of our 
money invests the inquiry with a peculiar interest, 
while, at the same time, it gives to this commodity 
a summary simplicity in all its commercial career. 
rhis happy relationship will effectually prevent that 
fall in the price of gold that is often apprehended as 
the result of prolific gold diggings, but which can 
never occur as long as gold is simply bought with 


10,000,000 
17,000,000 


1,000,000 
14,000,000 


20,000,000 8,000,000 


gold. This fixity of price does not, however, 
guarantee any fixity in the relative value of 
gold. Our Mount Alexander produce will always 


command at the Mint 4/. sterling per ounce; buta 
great production of gold throughout the world may 
hereafter reduce the value of the four pounds. The 
Mint levies no seigniorage on gold; but the Bank of 
England, through which it passes, are permitted to 


charge 1d. per ounce, that is to say it pays on de- | 


mand to all applicants 3/. 17s. 9d. per ounce of 
standard gold, while the exact proportion, weight for 
weight in “sovereigns, is 3/. 17s. 104d. 

The author seems desirous to give the entire 
credit of the discovery of the gold fields to Mr. 
Hargrave, who, as far as pointing out the exact 
locality,is perhaps entitled to the reward, and 
one much greater than has been assigned him. 
But it must not be forgotten that there are other 
claimants of the nanan of the discovery. The 
Rey. Mr. Clarke, of New South Wales, with the 
deductions of Sir. R. I. Murchison, had, before 
Mr. Hargrave’s discovery, demonstrated the 
existence of gold in Australia. 

The prosperity of the colony since the dis- 
covery may be judged by comparing the esti- 
mates for the new Government for the years 
1851-2. In 1851 the amount was 380,000/, 
being a great increase on preceding years. In 





| been translated from the German into the French 


—Essai Tun Systéme, §ce.—and is followed by a 
sketch of the military history of France, from the 


| reign of Philip of Valois to the Peace of Fon- 


it rarely descends into those minute scientific de- | 


tails which distinguish similar professional jour- 
nals on the Continent. We cannot hope to in- 


terest the majority of our readers in matters | 


purely technical ; but we have among them some 


of the military profession, who may desire to | 
know what is taking place abroad in the litera- | 


ture of arms and armies. Baron Phull, who was 
formerly in the service of the Emperor Alexander, 
has published an Essay on a System to serve as a 
Guide in the Study of Military Operations. It has 


tainebleau in 1762. Captain Favé writes on a 
subject of some interest—-The New System of 
French Field-Artillery under Napoleon IlI. The 
subject of field-artillery, and its organisation, has 
also been treated of by J. Hiitz, a senior Lieu- 
tenant in the Bavarian Service ; and a Captain 
Wittich discourses learnedly on the Taktik des 
leichten Percussions-Gewehre (“The Tactic of 
the light Percussion Gun.”) These are warlike 
title-pages to bring under the eye of the peace- 
loving, and eke the gentle reader, who has a 
wholesome dread of “ villanous gunpowder,” and 
who cannot look a gun complacently in the face ; 
but, regarding the signs of the times, we consider 
that we are doing the state “some service” in 
recording them for the information of the pro- 
fessional reader. 


Westgarth) to | 
to learn the usual course of procedure | 


1852 it had neil to no less than 1,577,0002, 
If this ratio should go on, certainly Mr. Hargrave 
has been underpaid. 5000/. is a very small sum 
compared with the present flourishing revenue 
of the colony of Victoria. 

The author has enlivened his work with an 
account of his visits to the diggings. ‘These 
chapters are amusingly written; but the principal 
facts are fresh in the minds of most people, 
through the medium of our public journals. As 
a writer, well acquajnted with the subjects upon 
which he treats, Mr. Westgarth may calculate 
upon a more than common share of readers, and 
of a class who will be able to appreciate his 
valuable contribution to Australian literature. 


The Management and Disorders of Infancy and Child- 
hood. By Tuos. J. Granam, M.D. London: 
Simpkin and Co. 

Ever YBODY knows Graham’s Domestic Medicine. We 

know not how many editions seene its popularity. 

The Doctor has now devoted a smaller volume to the 

no less useful subject of the Disorders of Childhood. 

These he has treated fully and yet in familiar lan- 


guage, and so intelligibly, that few could consult. his 
pages without becoming r acquainted with the instruc- 
tions he desires to convey. A large collection of 
prese riptir ms adds to the value of the volume, which 


will, of course, take its place in every household by 
the side of its more portly predecessor. 


The Works of Apuleius: a new Translation. Lon- 
don: Bohn. 

Tuis is the latest addition to Mr. Bohn’s “ Classical 
Library,” and not the least interesting, nor likely to 
become the least popular of the series. It comprises 
the famous “‘ Metamorphoses, or Golden Ass,” “ the 
God of Socrates,” “the Florida,” the ‘* Discourse on 
Magic,” a metrical version of the ‘Cupid and Psyche,’ 
and Mrs. Tighe’s “ Psyche.” The translation is exe- 
cuted with vigor, and in this form thousands will 
make acquaintance with one of the most curious 
productions of ancient literature, to whom hitherto it 
has been a sealed book. 





A REALLY clever book, entitled Tracings, or Outlines 
of the Follies of the Day, has been sent to us for notice. 
It is one of those of which it is impossible to write a 
review, for it comprises a multitude of short papers 
on all sorts of subjects; but all are handled, 
| times with gaiety, sometimes with gravity, now with 

humour, but always with a sub- 


some=- 


| wit, now with 
stratum of common sense that proves the author to 
be capable of better things. The Philosophy of the 
First Six Centuries, by Professor MAURICE, forms one 
of the volumes of the “‘ Encyclopedia Metropolitana,” 
in its new cabinet edition form. The present discus- 
sion about that gentleman will give increased in- 
terest to any work from his pen, for all admit his 
great abilities. The British Almanack and Com- 
panion for 1854 is as useful in its appointments as 
its predecessors. In addition to the usual contents of 
almanacks, it has papers on the Decimal Coinage, on 
the Census, on the Customs Tariff, and its valuable 
review of the public improvements effected during the 
last year. The abstract of the Statutes might ad- 
vantageously have given place to more useful matter. 
’s Diary for 1854 contains the same com- 
bination of utilities as was ever its characteristic. It 
must be well known to most of our readers. 











LITERATURE. 


If there is war in the East, there is gold at the 
Antipodes, and books on mines and mining opera- 
tions are now in great demand. The metals may 
be found, if looked for systematically and know- 
ingly, in almost country. Gold may be 
ground out of quartz even in England, at the rate 
of forty shillings an ounce. “Russia has her 
mines, and for many years has had her lite rary 


any 


organs, to disseminate information respecting 
mining operations. The Annuaire des Mines de 


Russie, may be known to some. We now direct 
attention to the Transactions ( Verhandlungen) of 
the Imperial Mineralogical Society of St. Peters- 
burg for 1852-53, in which some interesting and 

valuable papers will be found having reference to 
the science. 

Passing on from the science of minerals to the 
science of men, we have lighted upon a most inte- 
| resting book, Der E "influss des Menschen auf die 

Verbreitung der Hausthiere and der Kulturpflanzen. 
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Von K. W. Volz. (“The Influence of Mankind | 
on the Distribution of Domestic Animals, and 
of Cultivated Plants.”) The author has been 
occupied for ten years in the preparation of his | 
book. The title does not sound promising, yet | 
under the husk of long German compounds, there | 
is much wholesome mental nutriment. What 
have hunters, and fowlers, and’ fishermen, and 
cattle-breeders, been doing all these generations? 
What the forester, the gardener, the agricultu- 
rist? What, indeed, the dog-fancier, and the 
pigeon-fancier—the tulip-grower, and the rearer 
ef cow-cabbages? They have all, unwittingly, 
been great agents in civilisation. We pat a dog, | 
munch an apple, and wear a slip of geranium in | 
the button-hole, seldom thinking how much study 
man has given to break down the wolf, sweeten 
the crab, and to make the latitude of the Cape 
harmonise with that of Chiswick. One has only | 
to look into a poultry yard to have forced upen 
him the questions,—Whence the goose, the 
turkey, the guinea fowl, the peacock, the common | 
barn-door chanticleer, and his cackling harem? 
We know the history of potatoes and tobacco; 
but whence wheat and barley? Now, in ten 
volumes, Professor Volz gives much information 
on all these matters; and the merit of his book 
is, that it can be understood and appreciated by. 
boys and girls of school-day age. 

Quitting science for the present, we pass on to 
biography. We have got beyond the Jack Shep- 
pard and Dick Turpin era of literature, and the 
days when the Newgate Calendar was ransacked 
to feed the public with the romance of villany; 
but, if any one has still a lingering taste for this. | 
description of aliment, let him turn to the Kriegs- 
Sahrten, &c. of a certain notorious John Godfrey 
Dippmann. The beok is in two volumes, and the 
title-page is a long one. Wearlike Exploits, Rob- 
beries, and Swindleries ; or; Adventures, Deeds, and 
Mysterious End of a Rare Scoundrel (eines sel- 
tenes Bosewichts), Joh. Gottfr. Dippmann, alias 
Franz Falkenberg, a butcher’s son of Kénigsfeld 
near Rochlitz, in Saxony: a faithful History, full of 
stirring events and shocking deeds. If this, indeed, 
is a faithful history, and it does wear a stamp of 
truth about it, we can vouch for the “stirring 
events and shocking deeds.” He was a Richard 
Turpin, John Sheppard, George Barrington, and | 
Jonathan Wild all at one time ; and a Rush when | 
it suited his purpose. He was in the service of 
Saxony, Spain, and England. He played the spy | 
for Napoleon, and fought with the English at the 
siege of Gibraltar. Regarding the latter event 
he states that “the English governor, Elliot, 
wished to fire at the French batteries with red- 
hot balls, but had not the means to prepare the 
same in sufficient numbers. A German nail- 
smith, Schwinkendiek by name, came to his aid 
and built him a furnace.” We were not aware 
before, that the garrison of Gibraltar owed so 
much to a German nail-smith. After performing 
prodigies of rascality, Franz Falkenberg in 1843 | 
disappeared, no one knows how or where. In 
1842 he was in the house of correction at Zwickau, 
on which occasion he said to the authorities— 
“Gentlemen, believe an old man (he was then | 
72), who has had much experience of life, and 
who now stands at the gates of death—as no one 
knows how I came into the world, so no one shall 
know how I go out of the world:” and thus we | 
know not whether Dippmann is yet in the flesh. 

More congenial reading will be found in a little 
work which has just arrived; but which has been 
published for some time— Deutscher Dichterwalil 
(“German Poets’ Grove from Opitz to Lenau.”) 
This is a selection from the works of the best 
German poets, with biographical and_ biblio- 
graphical notices to each. ‘Tlie order is alpha- 
betical; and with this arrangement we have to 
quarrel; because we cannot so readily trace the 
progress of the language and the growth of 
taste. The first two volumes are devoted to 
letter A alone. If other letters are to oecupy as | 
much space, this will be a rather bulky work, 
although the volumes are in duodecimo. The | 
letter A is too highly favoured. We should like 
Z to have sometimes a turn in the issue of cyclo- 
pedias and the like, or S, which is one of the 
most important letters in the English alphabet. | 
The first name in the present collection must be 
as-new to the English reader as it is new to even 
many Germans — Hans Assmann, Baron von | 
Abschatz, whose flights are not of a giddy | 
description, but very matter-of-fact; as: 

Ein Narr ist genug fiir’s Haus; 
Sonsten muss der Klug’ hinaus, 
(One fool in a house is enongh, or the wise man would 
have to turn out.) 


| to twine him a birth-day wreath. 


| antipathy of races? 


—=—— 


Again: 
Katze, zieh’ die Handschuh’ aus, 
Sonsten fiingst du keine-Maus 
Poor Richard’s translation will do here: Cats 
in. gloves catch no mice. 
An hour may be passed away very pleasantly 
in the German poet’s grove. ne 
Schwetzer-Novellen. Von A. E: Frohlich. 


| Eight short Swiss tales, told agreeably. A pretty 


little volume printed at Hanover, and bearing 
the title, Deutsche Mythologie firs deutsche Volk 





(“German Mythology for the German People,”) | 


by Theodore Colshorn, deserves a passing notice. 
The last myth in the book—The Mary-flower— 
will serve as a sample of the contents. 

When Christ was three years old. his mother wished 
But as no flower 
was growing out of doors on Christmas-eve, not in all 


| minutes, and reporting transactions. 


the promised land, and as no made-up flowers were | 


self. 


| to be bought, Mary resolved to prepare a flower her- | 
To this end she took a piece of bright yellow | 


silk which had come down to her from David, and | 


ran into the same thick threads. of white sill, thread 
by thread ; 
finger with the needle, and the pure blood stained 


child was much affected. 


and while thus engaged she pricked her | to the end of time). 
e | a 
some of the threads with crimson, whereat. the little | the 


But when the winter was | them, 


past and the rains were over and gone, and when | 
spring came to strew the earth with flowers, and the | 
fig-tree began to put forth her green figs, and the | 


vine her buds, and when the voice of the turtle was 
heard in the land, then came Christ and took the 


| tender plant with its single stem and egg-shaped 


leaves, and the flower with its golden centre, and rays 
of white and red, and planted it in the vale of Naza- 
reth, 


and breathed upon it. And the plant grew and 
became the most perfect of all plants, and it flowers 
in every meadow, when the snow disappears, and is 


is searcely a department or commune of France 
which has not had its historiographer. We could 
name more than a dozen departments, which have 
their literary organs in antiquities, numismatics, 
or natural history. We have no statistical ac- 
count of England,. though curates, rectors, and 
vicars could contribute more in that way, than 
did Scotch parsons to Sir John Sinclair, on 120/.a 
year. We have indeed county histories ;.but. one 
half of them are made of “ endless genealogies,” 
It would be a eapital exercise for members of 
provincial literary and scientific institutions, to 
organise among themselves, as the French do, of 
different committees, to take cognisance of locai 
matters. We might. suggest in this way to the 
Mechanics’ Institution of Newton-cum-Locke, to 
resolve itself into a variety of committees, taking 
One com- 
mittee might be topographical of the parish, 
county, or loeality ; another botanical; a third, 
ornithological (as there is never lack of bird- 
nesters); a fourth, zoological (as boys will 
hunt squirrels, and have mammal-favourites, 
If there are fishes in 
streams, catch them, skin them, stuff 

and add to the local museum. If there 
are old: castles, abbeys, old things of any name or 
nature, set to work the artist to delineate, and the 
historian to detail all that is known. about them. 
Let there be a philological class, to take note of 
provincial words and phrases; a literate class, to 


| collect proverbs, songs and sayings that can boast 


| respectable parentage. 


We have no objection to 


| that most tiresome of the tiresome—the genealo- 


Then, taking the cup of gold, which had been | 
presented to him by the wise men of the East, he filled | yet 
it at a neighbouring fountain, and watered the flower, | : 


gist—if he will not insist too much upon prece- 
What capital practice, also, for tyros in 
geodesy and geology ! While one class is busy 
with chain, rod, and theodolite, another might. be 


| busy with hammer and spade, chipping rocks or 


itself the snow of spring, delighting the young heart | 
and enticing the old man from the village to the | 


fields. From then until now this flower has continued 
to bloom; and although it may be plucked. a hundred 
times,.a hundred times again it blossoms. 


The Mary-flower (Marienblume) is the 
Wee, modest, crimson-tippit flower, 


of Burns—the pretty English daisy. We would 


fain linger over these old-world stories, but other | 


works press for notice. One which is exciting 
some attention is called Essai sur [Inéyalité des 


digging into strata. Bees might oceupy the 
attention of one part of our provincial institute, 
and butterflies that of another. We see repeated 
complaints of Mechanics’ Institutes, and hear 
regrets expressed respecting their deeay.. In nine 
cases in ten they die; beeause “‘they’ve nothing 
else to do.” What a treasury of knowledge might 
have been accumulated on: local history, antiqui- 
ties, language, and manners, as far as England 
alone is concerned, since the days of Dr. Birk- 


| beck and Henry Lord Brougham, if the attention 


Raceshumaines, by A. de Gobineau, in two volumes. | 


affected with a few uncertainties, that give room 
enough for pleasant speculations and innocent 
quarrels. 
of one blood are made all the nations of the earth. 
Yet how unlike: the Aztee and the Esquimaux; 
the Saxon and the Celt; the Chinaman and the 
Chiroquois! 


* . 7 . . | 
| One of the most interesting of modern sciences is | 
| ethnology, and it is, up to the present time, 


There is a Scriptural declaration, that | 


of working: men had been directed to other mat- 
ters besides “Galvanism and Gas!” These 
reflections were induced by a no means uncom- 
mon work of the kind, issued from the French 
press, illustrative of local literature or antiquities. 
And herein. we discover the true element of 
French patriotism. It is not in cockades and 
tricolours; but, phrenologically speaking, in. the 


| inhabitiveness of the national mind, in devotion 


Not only how unlike in feature and | 
complexion are different races of men; but how 


unequal in strength, in mind, in moral, physieal, | 


and mental development! Whence, also, 
This Essay upon the Ine- 
quality of the Human Races is ably written. The 


the | 


reader is not bound to accept of all the conelu- | 
sions of the writer; but when he finds facts skil- | 


fully arranged, they claim his attention. 
have used the term “ ethnological science;” but, 
as in science there is no debateable ground, the 
term must be taken with an exception. 

The transition from races in general to a race 
in particular is natural; and what race better 
illustrates the inequality of races than the 
Italian? By Alfred de Reumont, who has the 
facts of Italian history at his finger’s end, has 
been written Bettrdge zur Italienischen Geschichte 
(“ Contributions to the History of Italy”), in 
two volumes. The author has had access to 
documents hitherto unpublished, and presents 


We | 


to the ancestral home: and the native dwelling- 
places. Hence we quate Mé/odies Amiénoises, by 
St. A. Berville, not so much for their literary 
worth as illustrating our position. They may 
have small general value, and yet have a large 
historical value. Great histories of men and 
nations are made up from small and scattered 
facts. 

Continental chit-chat lets us know of the in- 
auguration of a new pinacothéque (picture and 
statue gallery, by your leave) in Munich, the 
artist-city of Germany. Among the manuscripts 


| of the late M. Arago, has been found a treatise on 


his readers with views: of Italian diplomacy and | 


state-craft, and with sketches of the great his- 
torical: characters of Italy, of surpassing interest. 
Here the romance of history will be found 
legibly written. Among other subjects touched 
is the old one—“ Galileo and Rome.” This sec- 


tion deserves careful reading, and may help to | 


correet some long-standing prejudices. It wasa 
Donminiean, we learn, who first sounded the alarm 
regarding the astronomical doctrines of the great 
Tusean. 

of Joshua—“ Sun, stand thow still on. Gibeon! ” 


‘the solution of the ingenious reader. 
Preaching upon the text in the Book , 


he exclaimed, punning on the name, from the | 


| Acts of the Apestles—* Ye men of Galilee, why 


stand ye gazing up-into heaven? ” 
The French of all nations. are the best at lite- 
rary monography.. The French of all nations are 


; the best of microscopic literary observers. There 


practical astronomy. Dumas still rides on five 
horses literary. He wrote a play lately, La 
Jeunesse dz Louis XIV. The authorities would 
not permit its representation. He immediately 
sent to announce to the director of the Théatre 
Frangaise that he would replace it by La Jeunesse 
de Louis XV. which he dictated in six-and-sixty 
hours. But Alexandre, be it known, is a sus- 
picious character, and though no doubt putative, 
is by no means real, father of much that. the 
world known under his. name. This play he 
claims indignantly as his own, however. To 
replace the fourteenth Louis for the fifteenth, he 
required eight days only. At the end of the 
third act, he said he had done his work, but. not 
so his secretary, who had not done copying. 
Shortly after, the secretary got to the end of the 
last two acts. Here is a.riddle which we leave to 
There is 
undoubted fecundity in the brain of Alexandre 
Dumas; but what amount of all that he has 
written will be known and cared for in the blush 
of the next century? 
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GERMANY. 


Napole on in Lgypten: Historisch-romantisches 
Gemdlde. Von Frerpinanp STouie. Napo- 
leon in Egypt: an Historical Romance.” By 
FeRDINAND Stouie.) Leipsic: Ernst Keil. 
1853. 

Des Alten Schmiedjakobl’s Geschichten. 
D. von Horn. (“Old Smith Jacob’s Stories.” 
By W. D. von Horn.) With Illustrations 
by Professor L. Ricuter. Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine : J. D. Sauerliinder. 1853. 

Geschichte der Héfe der Héuser Baiern, Wurtem- 
berg, Baden, und Hessen. (“History of the 
Courts of Bavaria, Wurtemburg, Baden, and 
Hesse.” By Dr. Epvarp ns = HSE.) Hamburg: 
Hoffman and Cambe. 18 


NaPpo.eon’s adventures, wey or supposed, were 
never described with greater zest than by the 
author of the novel whose title we have placed 
first in our list. Napoleon’s companions were 
never grouped with better effect around the 
shade of their illustrious master, and never did 
the country of the pyramids furnish sketches 
more grotesque or more amusing. We abbre- 
viate a single chapter of incidents, as an example 
of the character of the work. 

Napoleon in his expedition to Egypt carried 
with him a staff of learned men, whose duty was 
to make acquisitions to the cause of science, 
while their master occupied himself in extended 
researches of a different nature. One of the 
academicians, ardent in the pursuit of knowledge, 
chances, according to the details of this romantic 
history, to be present when a selam, or message of 
flowers, is brought from the Sultana of a neigh- 
bouring harem, to invite into the interior a 
young officer whose external merits have capti- 
vated the lady’s attention. The soldier prudently 
declines the dangerous honour; but the Professor, 
intent only upon the advantages that would 
accrue to the literary reputation of a man who had 
succeeded in penetrating the mysteries of Oriental 
domestic life, is resolved to defy peril. Tle relies 
upon his knowledge of Arabic and his powers of 
reasoning to pass with safety through the adven- 
ture; and sets out to meet the guide at the ap- 
pointed place just as “the full moon stands over 
the pyramids.” His project, when introduced to 
the Sultana, is to offer an apology for his friend, 
invent in his name any promise suitable to the 
occasion, and thus return with the satisfaction of 
knowing better the arrangements of an Oriental 
family than even Napoleon. The result we give 
as nearly as possible in the author’s words, 
omitting, for want of space, not from choice, many 
humorous passages in the narration. 


Von W. 


They wandered under the shadow of the houses, | 


through streets and alleys. At length they reached 
the palace of a Bey surrounded by high walls. The 
edifice resembled far more a western cloister than the 
dwelling of an Arab magnate. A little door opened. 
The fellah gave his hand to the Professor; they 
entered, and were enveloped in deep darkness. The 
antiquarian did not feel entirely at his ease ; 
thoughts of penetrating the interior of an Eastern 
harem dispersed his gathering fears. They groped a 
considerable time in the darkness ; Larossossinier 
followed his conductor, stumbling at every step over 
large stones in the way. 


Arrived at a certain part of the building, 
Larossossinier is consigned to the care of two 
blacks, who decline conversation as obstinately 
as the first guide had done. At length he ex- 
torts from one a reply concerning his place of 
destination. 


“To the bath.” ‘What! the bath!” cried Laros- 
sossinier, horror-struck and endeavouring to stop, 
which, however, the blacks prevented ; ‘‘ Do you know 
nothing is so dangerous toa European as bathing 
under the full moon ? the chill might be fatal.” ‘‘ There 
is no help for it.” “TI will not bathe upon any ac- 
count.” ‘“ You must.” ‘I must know who wishes 
to compel me to such a dangerous act.” 
tana.” ‘“ Madame cannot be aware of what is directly 
injurious to European constitutions.” ‘‘ Every one 
must submit to this who wishes to embrace her. 
“Embrace! I am not going to embrace her!” The 
blacks at this burst into loud laughter. 


They reach the bath-room and commence ope- 
rations, notwithstanding the patient’s resistance. 


“Give me some ink, paper, anda pen,” cried he. “ I 
will send a protest to the fair Sultana; Dr. Des- 
genettes has prohibited me from using any descrip- 
tion of bath, for 1 am troubled with rheumatic pains.” 
The Moors paid not the slightest attention to the 
Doctor’s protest. . . . “It is miserable work to | 
try and reason with barbarians,” sighed the Professor; 
‘‘ onemightas well deal with a herd of ourang-outangs! 
A European dog is more rational than these stupid | 


but the | 


* The Sul- } 





| was being wrenched violently from his person. 


ani shaking their heads at me as if it gave them 
pleasure to tear off my clothes. If I had known,” 
he continued to himself after a pause, “that in a 
seraglio a man is obliged to bathe, whether he will or 
not, no power on earth should have brought me here!” 
While Larossossinier indulged in these muttered re- 
flections, one piece of European clothing after another 
This 
and, perceiving that all his protesta- 
tions, prayers, and oaths were utterly fruitless, that 
the terrible bath was not to be avoided, it became 
clear the only escape from torment was to undress 
himself. * Out of my sight, black Satan!” he ex- 
claimed; “you have dislocated my arm and leg 
Bring me a boot-jack, that I may take off my boots,” “4 
Unfortunately, in a seraglio, where everybody wore 
loose slippers, a boot jack was an unknown luxury. 
The negroes grinned at the antiquarian, without un 
derstanding him. ‘Is there a stool, at least ? some- 
thing to sit upon?” asked Larossossinier. This 
European article of furniture was equally unattaina- 
ble. The Professor was reduced to the necessity of 
sitting on the floor, and extending his foot, that the 
blacks, in default of a boot-jack, might draw off his 
boots; unhappily, his feet were wet and swollen, the 
effect of the moonlight walk. One of the blacks fell 
like a lion upon the Professor's leg, and pulled as if 
dragging the roots of a tree from the earth. Of 
course, the Professor was drawn after it like a feather 
Another black, considering this method the correct 
one, adopted the same course, and thus the procession 
rushed through several chambers. ‘ This is clear 
frenzy,” shrieked Larossossinier, as the boot remained 
fast, and the operators continued to pull forward. A 
new light appeared to dawn upon the blacks in re- 
ference to the European boot mystery. As dragging 
at one end proved ineffectual, two attendants ap- 
proached and placed their arms round the Professor's 
waist, while the first pair renewed their efforts. “Am 
I to be rent asunder by four wild horses ?” roared the 
FYORMEOR, . « «+ ~ 


was too much; 


The Professor survives the tortures of disrob- 
ing, undergoes the process of the bath, and ulti- 
mately feels refreshed. He is informed that if he 
fail to please the lady the penalty is death. To 
remove the apprehensions natural upon hearing 
this announcement, the attendant adds— 


‘Do not fear; the Sultana knows you already.” 
“Indeed? Has her Highness, then, read any of my 
books ?—probably my work in four volume: 8 upon the 
emancipation of woman in the East?” ‘The Sul- 
tana never reads.” “I am sorry to hear it. How, 
then, has my unworthy person had the honour to 
attract the attention of her Highness?” ‘She has 
several times observed you pass under the windows of 
her palace.” “So? One word in confidence, dear 
black—is the Sultana handsome?” “The fairest of 
women.” ‘A labonne heure !—de gustibus non est dis- 
putandum. The lame Vulcan married the fairest 
goddess ; why should not heaven please to render a 
member of the Academy agreeable in the eyes of a 
Sultana?” “Allah is great,” said the black. 


They proceed towards the “Temple of Love,” 
where the Sultana awaits the arrival of the 
learned Academician, half dead with terror at 
several dlarming incidents which have occurred 
on the way. A new conductor, with a drawn 
dagger, accompanies him, and, pausing before a 
blue curtain that conceals from vulgar gaze the 
entrance to the Sultana’s apartment, orders him 
to kneel. The subdued Professor reluctantly 
obeys, awed by the menacing position of the 
dagger. 

“ Pray to Allah,” farther commanded the Messen- 
ger of Love. “ But, recollect, I am a Christian, and 
cannot renounce my religion.” ‘ Pray to Allah,” 
whispered his attendant energetically, and placed the 
dagger’s point on the neck of the kneeling Academi- 
cian. “ , am praying,” stammered Larossossinier in 
agony. “ Thank Allah for the great favour he has 
granted you,” continued his conductor. ‘“ An extra- 
ordinary imputation,’ murmured the Professor. The 
guide, who mistook this murmur for a fresh attempt 
at insubordination, bent over him and pricked with 
the dagger a little deeper. “Do you thank him sin- 
cerely ?” he inquired. “And if,” gasped the martyr in 
a perspiration of alarm., 


At this moment the curtain uncloses. 


‘Stand up, fortunate stranger of the Western 
land,” said the guide, “ and receive the gift of Allah.” 
The Professor stood up, but, in consequence of his 
near sight, could not distinguish the Rose of Roses. 

“Is it her Highness?” inquired the Professor timidly, 
turning to the Messenger of Love. “If I had my 
glasses!” “Take off your caftan,” replied the latter, 

“and share heaven with the Rose of Roses.” Scarcely 
had the Professor complied with this request when the 
astonished Sultana started like a hyena. ‘ What 
monster is this?” she exclaimed furiously. ‘ Just | 
so,” said the terrified Larossossinier; “1 expected 
this.” Two figures came forward at the same moment. 
—the unlucky fellah who had met him at the place of 
rendezvous, and Fatima, who had carried the selam 
to Camille. ‘‘ Mercy, mercy!” cried both; “some 
evil spirit has taken the shape of this monster and | 





| tention of his bearers, 


bi . — — al eel 
intruded itself in place of the noble youth.” The 
enraged Sultana had no mercy; she made a sign to 
the attendants, and the curtain was again closed. 


Fatima and the fellah are dispatched without 
delay. The Arabic and eloquence of the Profes- 
sor entirely disregarded, he is doomed to be 
tortured and roasted, and resorts to the most 
ludicrous expedients to amuse his guard, in order 
to defer the execution of the sentence. Fortue 
nately the Sultana, awakening from a short nap, 
consequent upon her recent exertions, is struck 
by the luminous idea that this monster who ob- 
tained the selam must be at least acquainted 
with the person to whom it had been transmitted ; 
he is reconducted to her presence, and, upon his 
promise to describe to his friend the charms of 
the Sultana, is received into unexpected tavour, 
and congratulates himself upon his escape. Re- 
freshments are offered, and he smokes a pipe with 
great comfort and satisfaction, when the enter- 
tainment is disturbed by the return of the Bey. 
A few prompt executions of faithless domestics 
immediately follow, and the unlucky Professor 
is involved in new difficulties. 

‘ For this giaour,” exclaimed Abdullah, ‘ I reserve 
an extraordinary punishment. He shall be soaked 
in oil.” The Professor shuddered. “ Soaked in oil! A 
mode of death never adopted amongst civilised Euro- 
peans!” “And by a slow fire,” said the enraged hus- 
band. ‘By a slow fire! Holy Genevieve!” ‘And 
such a thin-legged animal !” continued ‘Abdullah, 
ferociously ; “‘ where were the woman's eyes?” “If 
the man could only hear that his wife had no fancy at 
all for my unfortunate person,” said the Professor, “I 
might be saved still; but this tra inflar 
vents me putting in a word.” ‘ Such a wretched ob- 
ject!” pursued the Bey. The Professor attempted to 
explain. “Silence! scum of men!” cried the Bey, 
and seized the Academician by the hair. 





nmatus pre- 


Larossossi=- 


nier’s peruke remained between his fingers. This was 
an accident at which the angry Turk himself could 
not abst tain from laughing . . “ By the Pro- 


phet!” cried Abdullah, ‘‘are you not the Frank who 
saved me in the house of Ishmael?” ‘Even so,” 
answered Larossossinier, tz iking r breath and cour: ige; 


“thy prophet has decreed that we should meet here.” 
; “I took you for a noble man,” resumed Abit illah ; 
‘and you endeavour to seduce my wift ‘1 seduce 





replied the member of the Parisian Aca- 
demy, arranging his peruke ; nothing could be fur- 
ther from my thoughts.” ‘“ Explain, then, for what 
purpose have you entered a Mussulman’s harem?” 
While Larossossinier explained, the Turk’s counte- 
nance darkened. “You have committed a gross 
breach of decorum,” said the Bey ; ‘and by our laws 
have incurred the penalty of the most painful death.” 
The Professor trembled. ‘In consideration of the 
service you rendered me I dispense with a painful 


vour wife!” 


death ; choose a mild one. My mercy is great to- 
towards you.” “It would be greater, illustrious 
Abdullah, to dispense with death altogether. I am 


not aware of any form in which it would be agreeable 
to me.’ The Turk reflected. ‘My grace tow: ards 
you is boundless,” he said at length ; “ your life shall 
be spared.” ‘ Bravely said, illustrious Abdullah!” 
‘You must be branded, as a warning not to enter 
harems. ‘Nine black crabs on different parts of your 


body will be burnt with a hot iron.” “ But — 
illustrious Abdullah, I shall be taken for a tig 1 
shall be avoided asa man with the pias rue. "Ab- 


dullah meditated. ‘ You prefer a mild death? take 
your choice.” ‘I have already said there is no mild 
death.” Abdullah reconsidered. ‘“ My grace to 
wards you is without limit. I decree the mildest 
punis shment known in the seraglio. May the prop het 
forgive me for dealing so tenderly with an unbeliever ! 

‘Tilustrious Abdullah, what is that?” “ Your 
ears will be pierced with a sharp instrument, and 
shells hung from the openings. That is the n iildest 
punishme nt. Oppose no longer with stupid obstinacy, 
lest you arouse my impatie nee and are lost. Receive 
the ankfully this great mercy.” Abdullah signed te 
the slaves, who approached, aut with a kind of shoe- 
bored the Professor’s ears, inserted a 
piece of wire, and suspended two huge shells, orna- 
menting on each side the head of the member of the 
Academy. The Professor made frightful grimaces 
during the operation ; but, his mouth being stopped, 
he could not utter a sound. 


maker’s awl 


His head covered, he is then carried away 
bound hand and foot. Unable to divine the in- 
fresh fears assail the Pro- 
fessor. They pause at length, he knows not —_ 
but distine tly hears sounds as of digging a grave 


“ Who could have anticipated,” muttered the Pro- 
fessor, “ that when fancying I had escaped all danger 
I should be doomed to the most terrible death ? Even 
in my youth I believed that to be buried alive was the 
ne plus ultra of horrors.” He listened. “ This appears 
only private amusement of the blacks,” pondered the 
Professor: “I do not believe Abdullah intended it. 
But why should this inhuman pair take so much 
trouble 2? It must be mere taste for murder, such as 
we observe sometimes in Europe amongst the common 


people.” Larossossinier might -have continued his 
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philosophical commentary; but he was suddenly thrust 
into a hole in the sand about five feet deep. He was 
placed in a perpendicular position, and the grave 
reached to his neck. 

The Professor is made fast in the grave, above 
which rises his head decorated with the four ear | 
drops; the woollencloth is removed; and the blacks 
depart, leaving him in the vast solitude of sand 
and in utter silence. 

Here he remains at the conclusion of the 
volume, and must remain till the publication of 
the next addition to Napoleon’s adventures in | 
Egypt. 

We can afford very little space for the mention 
of the two works named in succession. Schmied | 
Jakob’s stories are thoroughly German, that is, 
domestic German tales of daily life, of excessively 
simple ladies and remarkably dull-brained gentle- | 
men. It must be remarked, however, the ladies 
and gentlemen belong chiefly to the peasant class, 
occasionally in presence of some Frau of high 
pretensions, The spirit of the book is principally | 
derived from the illustrations, which, in a rough | 
style, are full of life and expression. 

The two present volumes of Dr. Vehse’s work 
form the twenty-second and twenty-third of his 
elaborate history of the German courts, which we 
have noticed in its earlier progress. These, 
relating to the smaller courts, consist almost 
entirely of a catalogue of princely names, with 
the addition of some historical particulars, and 
will be useful to students as books of reference 
on the subject. 








ITALY. 


(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT.) 

Rome, Nov. 4. 
Some months have passed since I last addressed you 
from this city, and after a season when malaria fever 
has been more than usually prevalent. The autumn 
has brought multitudes of strangers to enjoy its deli- 
cious temperature here, where it is, in fact, but a 
milder Italian summer—with daysas bright and beau- 
tiful; woods whose green is only here and there che- 
quered by a mellower tint; luxuriance of flowers 
and fruit (albeit the vintage in these parts, as 
throughout other Italian states, has been almost 
reduced to nullity, the grapes still sold in the 
markets and streets of Rome daily, being for the 
table, not the winepress), fétes champétres celebrated 
by the population of Trastevera, with the picturesque 
nationality of their costume in its gayest colours— 
the tambour, the castanets, and salterello dance, and 
more gorgeous festivities recurring every Sunday in 
October, at Albano Frascati, with the invariable 
acccessories of horse-racing, lotteries, balloon-ascend- 
ing, fire-works, &c.—joyous and very characteristic 
celebrations, the social consequences of which are, 
generally speaking, innocent, if not salutary.- In 
more aristocratic spheres, hotel-keepers and eiceroni 
are rejoicing to anticipate a brilliant concurrence. The 
Duke of Northumberland has taken the first-floor of 
a fashionable albergo for the season; and those illus- 
trious by titles more esteemed than nobility, are among 
guests expected to adorn the Roman saloons this 
winter—Dickens, Thackeray, Mr. and Mrs. Browning, 
Mrs. Fanny Kemble, Mrs. Sartoris (these last two 
ladies already arrived). Whatever other interests be 
wanting—whatever deficency in the evidences of na- 
tional progress may be regretted by philanthropists 
in Rome—one distinction endures with a light of 
mild lustre, reflecting indefinable charms on this city, 
felt, perhaps, rather than appreciated, by hundreds, 
nay thousands, from other lands, who, after the first 
impulses of curiosity are gratified, declare themselves 
ennuyés, abuse, misrepresent the Papal Metropolis, but 
from season to season return, and finally (in many in- 
stances) choose it as their own. 

This unique government, open to objections and 
liable to abuses though it be, has unquestionably 
tended to favour the development of certain attrac- 
tions, together with the character of artistic magni- 
ficence—a luxury of intellectuality—in the “Jone 
mother of dead empires,” which in fact, instead of 
being “lonely,” is throughout nearly one half of the 
year an extremely crowded and brilliant city. High 
mass in the Sistine chapel, vespers at St. Peter’s, the 
Vatican museum, private galleries, monastic libraries, 
fashionable reading-rooms, conyersazioni, and the 
opera—all these have their varied powers of attracting, 
acting indeed on singularly contrasted principles, 
but ever supplying something to interest, objects to 
study or to feel. Pius IX. has followed in the steps | 
of his most beneficent predecessors in all that concerns 
the encouragement of talent and patronage of art— 


| distance prospective) railroads. 
| we shall certainly have—the blockading of the Corso 


| formed. 





with a manifest predilection for the magnificent, by 
no means to be regretted in a sovereign who wears 
the triple crown. 

To the few years of his pontificate we owe the final | 
restoration of the most splendid of modern temples | 
(St. Peter’s alone excepted); the foundation of a | 
Christian museum at the Lateran ; seven miles of ex- | 
cavation laying open the sepulchres of the Appian 


three stories of arcades, now so finely adorning the 
road to Naples, between Albano and L’Aricia; the 
laying open of the Julian Basilica in the Forum, con- 


Paul’s; electric telegraphs, now in activity between 
Rome and Naples, Bologna and Modena; gas-lights ; 
and (though this last benefit seems yet rather far in 


and other streets by the works preparatory having 
long announced this—for the auspicious occasion of 


that vigil when, for the first time, the Sovereign | e r of the 
promised by Mr. Bianconi (the commissioning party) 
e ? 


Pontiff will be drawn from the Vatican to St. Maria 


| Maggiore, to celebrate the Midnight Mass of the | 


Nativity, through lines of light produced by this yet 


| novel agency ; and, were the Cesars to reappear on 


the Palatine, they would look down from their now- 


| ruined porticoes upon a hideous gasometer rearing its | 
chimney and staring white front immediately below | 

| the Imperial Mount, and precisely on’ the spot once 

| enlivened by the games of the Circus Maximus! | 


Pius IX. inaugurated in person the electric telegraph, 
a few weeks ago, at a temporary station on the Appian 
Way — sepulchral ruins it follows for several 
miles, I am sorry to perceive), as certainly no similar 
work of communication ever was inaugurated— 
namely, by transmitting to Terracina, then to cross 
the Neapolitan frontier, the Papal benediction! to 
which an answer was returned; but, whether simply 
couched in the appropriate dissyllable, I am not in- 
Whatever judgment posterity may pass on 
him, it must be acknowledged that his present Holi- 
ness, without being “ unsatisfied in getting,” is “ in 
bestowing most princely.” Out of his private purse 
he has given 40,000 scudi for the facade of St. Paul’s; 
150,000 for the endowment of a seminary of theolo- 
gical learning, to be opened in the course of this 
month (partly a new building added on to the great 
Roman Seminary under presidence of the Cardinal 
Vicar); and, lately, many thousands more for the 
purchase of foreign grain, to meet present distresses— 
to say nothing of the large sums frequently bestowed 
for charitable purposes in other directions, the adorn- 
ment or restoration of churches and convents. 

Several interesting works of art, especially in the 
province of sculpture, having been progressing during 
the past summer here, your readers may not be indis- 
posed to accompany me, mentally, in visiting a few 
of these studios, which are courteously open to the 
curious, idler or connoisseur, without any formality. 
The studio of Tenerani I must always place first on 
the list, the pre-eminence of that great artist among 
his countrymen requiring no vindication. 

His monument to Pius VIII. is yet only to be seen 
in a small model, with architectonic details; but 
enough is presented to the eye for estimating its con- 
ception; nor could any (to my taste) be more reli- 
giously elevated, or felicitously appropriate—the 
uncrowned and kneeling pontiff, the Divine High 
Priest receiving him with arms extended to bless, and 
the interceding apostles with the keys and sword, 
forming a-greup whose expression is so perfect, that 
Pius 1X., on being shown this model, declared it 
would be the only monument in St. Peter’s requiring 
no explanation—its historic and devotional import 
explaining itself at once. The monumental statue to 
a daughter of Count Karoli, for the Cathedral of 
Pesth, is another work, now being executed in marble, 
by Tenerani: the portrait of the deceased affectingly 
associated with an ideal illustration of the Evangelic 


| Parable, as one of the wise virgins who awaits with 


her lamp burning the bridegroom’s coming; she 
kneels on one knee, holding up the lighted lamp (one of 
classic form); her head, which is crowned with flowers, 
thrown backward, as the gaze is earnestly upturned 
with an expresion of virgin timidity, yet hopeful and 
sweetly extatic. In the same chapel of this cathe- 
dral is to be placed a seated figure of the Redeemer, 
with the arms outspread (yet executed only in a small 
model), resembling a good deal in attitude the other 
design for the same subject on the Papal monument. 
A statue of the King of Naples (anything but a 
good subject for sculpture) Tenerani is also working 
upon in the miniature scale, for a colossal figure in 
bronze, to be erected in a public place at Messina (in 
lieu of that, by the same artist, destroyed in the 
revolution), and certainly is making the utmost of his 
unattractive hero, by the graceful disposal of a flowing 
mantle, the commanding dignity of attitude, the ease 
and simplicity of motif in this figure. The bust from 
which the head is to be copied was taken by memory 
after Tenerani had had an interview with Ferdinand 
II., when the refusal of his Majesty to sit was all the 
return made to the sculptor for his trouble in travel- 
ling express to Naples. Another bust of the same 
coarse-favoured monarch has lately been finished by 
him for the Canons of St. Peter’s, who have ordered 
it to be placed in the sacristy of their church—how 
entitled to such an honour might be questioned. The 
colossus of Queen Victoria, crowned and throned, by 
Gibson, has made some progess during that sculptor’s 
absence, through the labours of his assistants at the 
marble. I have before described this figure, and 
expressed my admiration for it in your pages. The 
American Crawford has finished his Washington on 
horseback, for the monument, of immense proportions, 


I n ( 2 | to be erected in the open air at Virginia; and another 
Way; the construction of the immense yiaduct on | 


colossal monumental figure has lately been cast, for 


Illumination by gas | 





Transatlantic destination, by Ravelli (a Genoese)— 
Columbus, with a figure in Indian costume crouching 


| at his feet, and receiving from him the cross—to be 
siderably below the actual level of that spot; the | 
series of mosaic portraits of all the Popes, for St. | 1 
| costume of Columbus, with all the slashes, frills, and 


erected on a piazza at Lima: the expression of this 
group is fine, the execution most elaborate; but the 


bedizenments of the sixteenth century, by no means 
adapted for sculpture, and, I believe, chronologically 
incorrect. The memorial to the heart of O'Connell 
(for the church of the Irish College here) has not 
made much progess, owing to the prolonged illness of 
the artist, who has been one of the many sufferers from 
local fever, and also to the non-supply of the portraits 


for the group of cotemporary statesmen, in bas-reli 

to be placed under that of “ Ireland mourning and con- 
soled by an angel.” Benzoni’s studio, however, exhibits 
another, and far more interesting work, in considerable 
advancement — “ Eve hesitating before eating the 
apple :” a beautiful and deeply significant work, the 
marble of which has been ordered by Lord Kilmurry. 
I fear the monument to Adsfin IV. is little likely to 
receive those subsidies looked for from England, not- 
withstanding the interest awakened in high quarters 


/here. The contributions, entirely left to English, 
| would be required to amount to a sum not very 


easily commanded, amid the various claims for new 
churches and charities in the sphere over which Car- 
dinal Wiseman exercises spiritual jurisdiction. (That 
cardinal is now in Rome, where his arrival is an event 
in ecclesiastical society, and certainly, among his 
purple-robed colleagues in the Papal Chapel, he fills 
his place with a dignity that asserts the superior 
intellect. His writings, through the medium of trans- 
lations, are universally known here ; and, in conjunc- 
tion with Mai, he may be said to represent the literary 
ability of the Sacred College.) Gajassi’s design for 
this subject has much merit, and a genuinely devo- 
tional character contrasted with that distinguishing 
a large majority of the ostentatious semi-pagan 
groups on the tombs of the Vatican Basilica. The 
two colossal statues for the subterranean chapel at 
Assisi, excavated round the tomb of St. Francis— 
Pius VII. and Pius I[X.— ordered by the reigning 
pontiff, have both been cast; that of Pius VIL, a 
short time since, by Gianfredi—and that sculptor’s 
performances will, 1 cannot but anticipate, present 
themselves with fine effect in the dim religious light, 
where silver lamps perpetually burn, shedding soft 
lustre through the gorgeous sanctuary of the Seraphic 
Doctor’s sepulchre. 

The sculptor Finelli, who died here on the 6th Sep- 
tember last, at the age of seventy-three, was greatly 
esteemed, both in his private and artistic character. 
He had been settled in Rome since 1806, when the 
Royal Academy of Milan nominated him among its 
pensioned students in this city. His studio, where 
his works remained visible for some time after his 
death, contained much to interest: —‘ Juno with the 
Infant Mars,” admirable, when considered as a group 
executed in the artist’s twenty-second year; the 
“Hours dancing;” the “Birth of Venus;” “St. 
Michael subduing Satan,” a colossal group, the 
grandest in conception and thought of all his works, 
and which Italian critics pronounced to be unsur- 
passed by anything in modern sculpture—the arch- 
angel’s countenance at once divinely tranquil and 
radiantly victorious, whilst that of the demon is, by 
a judicious expedient, concealed in the attitude ex- 
pressing the agony and rage of defeated evil (the 
marble of this at Turin); also a statue of Raphael, 
commissioned by a nobleman for Urbino; and, lastly, 
the “‘ Three Graces,” left unfinished in the marble, and 
remarkable as presenting an example of power in the 
execution of his art such as no other sculptor save 
Michel Angelo, I believe, is recorded to have displayed 
prior to Finelli—the marble block for this group hay- 
ing been worked on by the artist without any inter- 
mediate creation to serve as model. He left a sum 
for the erection of a monument to himself, together 
with various charitable bequests; and a whimsi- 
cal sort of intellectual-suicidal order to his execu- 
tors (compliance with which they, of course, consider 
themselves at liberty to refuse), that the moulds of all 
his statues, save three or four bequeathed to the 
Academy of Carrara (his native place), should be 
destroyed! 

(To be continued.) 








An INTELLIGENT CriTIC.—Booth’s Othello was 
much liked in America. An old Yankee, who had 
never seen a play, was taken to witness Booth’s per- 
formance of the Moor; and on being asked, at the 
termination of the piece, if he liked it, he replied, 
“Yes, amazing; but cus me if I don’t guess that 
little nigger (Othello) played as well as any o’ the 
white fellors—if not better !”—A. Bunn. 

Tue Catacomss AT Rome.—A lecture was given 
on this subject, with relation to the arts under the 
Early Christians, on the 7th ult, at the Weybridge 
Mechanics’ Institute, by Mr. E. Hall, F.S.A. The 
address (which was well illustrated by diagrams) 
showed the relation of the catacombs to the history 
of the Christian Church, and described the paintings, 
sculptures, and epitaphs, and included some remarks 
on the permanent value of such remains, and on the 
necessity of earnestness as regards the success of the 
pursuit of modern art. 
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WORLD. 
I. New Books. 

An Expository Lexicon of the Terms, Ancient and | 
Modern, in Medical and General Science. By R. G. | 
Mayng, M.D., Surgeon to the Leeds Lock Hospital, 
Surgeon to the West Riding Female Penitentiary. 
Part 

THERE are few men to whom the Republic of Letters 

are more indebted than to the compilers of lexicons, 

dictionaries, and cyclopedias, provided that they do 
their work well and completely. The important work 
undertaken by Dr. Mayne is commenced on a scale as | 
comprehensive as can be desired; and, as far as it | 
goes, it is well executed. It is compiled with great | 
care, and beautifully printed. There are three or four 
classes to whom it will be most useful. To authors, 
editors, and reviewers, it will become a necessary 

vade mecum; to the medical profession and to na- 
turalists it will be equally essential ; and to clergy- 
men, tutors, and lawyers, it will be found exceedingly 
useful and convenient. The technical terms of science, 
especially of medical science, have multiplied so much 
of late, that the want of such a glossary has been ex- 
tensively complained of; and we trust the indefatigable 
author will meet with the encouragment he deserves. 

The work is published by subscription, in six quar- 

terly parts, price 5s. each, and it appears already to 

have obtained the patronage of a numerous and re- 
spectable body of subscribers, including Prince Albert 
and the Lord Chief Justice. We regret to have 
observed in this list so few of the names of the 
clergy, a class to whom the lexicon would be more 
useful than they may be aware of. It is common for 
preachers to illustrate moral and spiritual truths by 
allusions to medical science and natural history ; and 
strange havoc they sometimes commit among nerves 
and arteries, muscles and tendons. Nor would our 
judges or barristers be any the less qualified for their 
grave responsibilities, if they were less ignorant than 
they often prove themselves to be of medical terms. 

It is often difficult for a medical witness to express his 

meaning accurately in terms more general than those 

familiar to his own profession ; and the judge, at least, 

should understand them, if only that he might be | 
able to check the ignorant or wilful misinterpretation 
of the evidence into which barristers are sometimes 
betrayed. Dr. Mayne has been engaged in the pre- 
paration of this work upwards of twenty years, and, 
as far as we can learn, the sample now published 
has given every satisfaction. To give the reader 
some idea of the comprehensiveness of the work, we 
may add that it includes a complete medical and 
medico-legal vocabulary, and presents the correct 
pronunciation, derivation, definition, and application | 
of the names, analogues, synonymes, and phrases (in 

English, Latin, Greek, French, and German) con- 

nected with Medicine, and employed in Anatomy, 

Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, Comparative Ana- 

— Crystallography, Entomology, Geography, Geo- 
y, Geometry, Ichthyology, Materia Medica, Medi- 
or” Jurisprudence or Forensic Medicine, Medicine, 

Microscopy Mineralogy, Natural History, Natural | 

Philosophy, Nosology, Obstetric ry; Ornithology, Pa- 

thology, Pharmacy, Phrenology, Phy siology, Sur- 

gery, Trigonometry, and Zoology. 

The Pathology and Treatment of Pulmonary Tuber- 
culosis ; and on the Local Medication of Pharyngeal 
and Laryngeal Diseases, frequently mistaken for, or 
associated with, Phthisis. By Joun HuGues 
Bennett, M.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of the Insti- 
tutes of Medicine and of Clinical Medicine in the 
University of Edinburgh, &. &e. 1853. 

This is, on many accounts, one of the most interest- 
ing and valuable works which has recently issued 
from the medical press. The subject, the author's 
reputation, the execution of the work, the beautiful 
microscopic illustrations (which, though not paraded 
in the title-page, are worthy of the work), the com- | 
parative novelty and freshness of the doctrines taught, | 
and the correctness with which the author details the 
progress of discovery, advancing from step to step, 
until the disease and its treatment are safely placed 
at length on hopeful ground,—all these will excite an 
eager desire for the work in every branch of the pro- 
fession ; indeed, no man who is engaged in the prac- | 
tice of medicine, can innocently be ignorant of its 
contents. Dr. Bennett called the attention of the pro- 
fession to the efficacy of cod liver oil as early as the | 
year 1841, and every year since that time the medi- | 
cine has acquired a growing reputation in the treat~ | 
ment of phthisis. Formerly, no hope whatever was 
entertained of accomplishing the cure of the disease ; 
whereas now— 

“ The chief danger to be apprehended is, that many 
members of the profession, from a state of hopelessness 
with regard to pulmonary tuberculosis, will run into 
the opposite extreme, and that we shall be inundated | 
with successful cures of consumption. I have already 
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the medical practitioner have not been warranted, 
either 


good effects of his practice. On the whole, however, 


| I believe that the errors of diagnosis, and of a san- 
| guine disposition in this respect, will be more advan- 


tageous to the public at large than those which have 
so long prevailed in connection with the supposed 
necessary fatality of the disease, and that a general 
adoption of the nutritive plan of treatment will be 


| followed by better results than that which charac- 


terised the old palliative system.” 

Dr. Bennett’s cbservations on climate, in reference 
to consumptive patients, are worthy of note, and cal- 
culated to correct some erroneous notions which ex- 
tensively prevail. He objects to sending confirmed 
phthisical patients abroad in search of health, and 
highly approves of the protection from cold and damp 
provided by crystal palaces, not only as being safe 
and harmless in itself, but as offering an inducement 
to the patient to leave his home in the winter season, 
where he is too often a hopeless prisoner. The prin- 
ciples of treatment which Dr. Bennett adopts are 
rather indicative of attention to the digestive than to 
the pulmonary system; and he proposes rather to 
supply those elements of nutrition which pathology 
has shown to be deficient in this class of diseases, than 
to adopt a treatment which may be denominated 
tonic, stimulating, or antiphlogistic. The chyle is 
deficient in the fatty element, and this deficiency 
must be supplied. 

II. Epmemics AND THE PuBLic HEALTH. 

The health of London during the last week appears 
to be improving, although the mortality is still a 
trifle above the average for the corresponding eee 
in the last ten years. 
November the cholera carried off 102, 98, and 
persons. The disease is therefore on the decline, pro- 
bably from the diminution of the temperature. In 
the last week in October the mean weekly tempera- 
ture was 55°5°. In the three subsequent weeks it fell 
to 48°9°, 45°79, and 38°5°, The cholera deaths still 
show a majority on the south side of the Thames. 
A very interesting document is appended to the Regis- 
trar-General’s weekly return, in the form of a supple- 
ment, ‘On Cholera and the London Water Supply,” 
to which the inhabitants of the metropolitan districts 
will do well to take heed. We regret that we have 
not room to print it entire. Among the startling 
facts it contains are the following, which we place in 
such order as shall best convey the more important 
features of the case. 1. It appears that “the im- 
purity of the waters with which the inhabitants of 
the several districts are supplied is in nearly a direct 
proportion to the mortality from cholera.” 2. That 
“cholera finds London, as regards water, in the 
situation in which it left it.”* 3. There is no reason 
whatever why London, with its capital, public spirit, 
and natural advantages of locality, should not enjoy 
a pure and copious supply of this first necessary of 
life, as well as country towns and villages, and more 
than some towns with municipal institutions, where 
the burgesses are too idle, or too busy, or too poor, to 
bring it from surrounding springs to their doors. 
Manchester has set a good example; and it is only 





| necessary that the national intelligence should be 


generally awakened to the question, for this great end 
—a good water supply—to be accomplished both in 
town and country. 

III. Crrr-cuaT AND DISCOVERIES. 

The medical world is busily engaged investigating 
the cholera. The journals are full of papers on the 
subject, and several works have issued from the press, 
some of which we shall shortly have occasion to no- 
tice. The Epidemiological Society has issued a very 
long and minute series of questions, which embrace 
the nature and history of cholera, particularly as re- 
gards its mode of introduction into sea-ports. The 
society has wisely avoided such leading questions as 
might imply a previously formed opinion; and al- 
though each member may be presumed to have opi- 
nions of his own, no theory has been allowed to be 
published as the opinion of the Society, among the 
members of which there are contagionists and anti- 
contagionists, and advocates of almost 
treatment. Some medical men have also met at 
Richmond, and formed themselves into an ‘ East 
Surrey Cholera Society,” for objects of mutual in- 
quiry and assistance. The profession is fully pre- 
pared to meet the foe next autumn; but they can do 


nothing unless their sanitary suggestions are followed | 


up. They are not scavengers, nor builders, nor engi- 
neers, neither do they perform miracles. Ifa patient 
is death-stricken, whether with cholera or any other 
rapidly fatal disease, he must die. 


the treatment of hopeless cases, they all agree as to 





* This holds true with reference to all except the Lambeth 
Waterworks Company, who changed their source of supply, 
nearly two years ago, from Lambeth to Thames Ditton ; and 


' the districts so supplied are in consequence more healthy. 





by his diagnostic powers, or by the rapidly 


In the first three weeks of 
72 | and at the same time allow the transmission of the 


every kind of | 


And whatever | 
variance of opinion may exist in the profession, as to | 








Ke. 


| met with instances where the positive assertions of | the means by which this plague may be stayed, or 


altogether prevented. The requisite measures have 
been for the hundredth time forced upon the attention 
of the public and of Government; but there is no- 
thing yet done or likely to be done, which will ma- 
terially diminish the fatality with which we are 
threatened next summer. 








SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 
PHYSICS. 

Tue Caemicat ACTION oF THE SOLAR RADIATIONS. 
| —Professor R. Hunt, in prosecuting his investigations 
on this subject, at all times interesting, but more 
especially now, when the practice of photography has 
assumed some of the characteristics of a “ fashion,” has 
met with some rather unexpected results. The pre- 
sent researches refer to the chemical action of the 
rays of the prismatic spectrum, after they have been 
passed through media of different colours, capable of 
absorbing varying amounts and portions of the rays. 

{ !M. E. Becquerel stated to the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris that, when any portion of the light-giving 
rays of the spectrum is absorbed or destroyed by the 
interposition of any substance, the portion of the 
chemical rays possessing the same refrangibility is 
equally destroyed. This conclusion, Mr. Hunt re- 
gards as having been formed somewhat prematurely, 
and although true in some cases is not so in all; 
for whilst some of these coloured media both absorb a 
particular coloured ray, and at;the same time deprive 
that portion of the spectrum of all chemical action, 
yet there are many more media which prevent the 
| passage of a coloured ray of a given refrangibility, 











chemically active rays of the same refrangibility. 

| This is very noticeable in glasses of different tints of 
yellow, some of which obliterate the blue rays, with- 
out depriving this portion ofthe spectum of its chemi- 
cal action; whilst in other cases the converse of this 
obtains. 

A singular power is also noticed, which some media 
seemingly possess of developing, as it were, chemical 
action in a part of the spectrum, where previously 
the rays did not manifest this power. A coloured 
glass, yellow by transmitted light, but reflecting a 
pale blue from one of its surfaces, exhibited this 
phenomenon in a remarkable manner, for it obliterated 
the more refrangible rays as far as the green, and 
diminished the ‘luminosity of the yellow. In the 
case of this glass, it appears that when the spectrum 
has been passed through it, the power of producing 
chemical action is confined to this yellow ray. 

Professor Hunt has for some time held that the 
chemical action exerted by the solar rays, as evinced 
in photography, &c., and their illuminating proper- 
ties, were distinct forces, united only in their source 
and mode of motion; deducing this opinion from the 
observation that the chemical activity of the rays 
increased as their light-giving powers diminished, 
and vice versé. This conclusion he now sees reason 
to doubt, from some experiments made during the 
past summer. In many spectra there may be ob- 
served phenomena which would lead us to believe 
that the luminous force, light, may be converted into 
chemical force, actinism; whilst assuredly, in Mr. 
Stokes’ experiments on Epipolism and its associated 
phenomena, we have exhibited the ordinarily in- 
visible chemical rays in the form of Light. This 
gradually accumulating evidence of the probable 
mutual convertibility of all the hitherto recognised 
distinct Forces in Nature, is the most striking, and 
by far the most important, general result of recent 
scientific research. 

METALLURGIC GEOLOGY. 

THe GoLp-FIELDS OF THE British ISLANDS.— 
Perhaps none of the memoirs laid before the British 
Association in September last excited greater interest 
than Mr. Calvert’s description of our native gold- 
fields: the originality and vivacity of the “ digger” 
narrating his own experiences lending the charm 
of freshness and colour, usually absent from details 
of scientific facts. The knowledge of the existence 
| of Gold, both in Great Britain and Ireland, stretches 
| back to the pre-historic times, and is one of the facts 
connected with these Islands which may be placed 
amongst the most remote with which we are ac- 
quainted; but it does not appear to have existed 
at any period in such quantities as to have at- 
tracted the cupidity of the earlier maritime nations. 
With the early history of British Gold Mr. Calvert, 
however, did not meddle, devoting himself to re- 
counting his own discoveries and explorations re- 
specting it. 

It would seem that this metal is widely spread over 
these Islands, being found in various spots within an 
area of some 50,000 square miles. In Cornwall the 
| presence of gold is no novelty, this metal being met 

with in the tin-streams both as “ nuggets ” and dust ; 
‘but these districts, although comparatively rich, 
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seldom appear to have been worked. 
gold on either side of its water-shed; Mr. Calvert 
stating that he had’ extracted gold from the granite, 
whilst a miner had managed to collect no less than 400. 
worth of the metal. At Sheepston, in West Somerset, 
also, the auriferous ores are advantageously worked. 


Dartmoor yields | crystalline sugar could be extracted. 





The process 
depends on the affinity of barytes for sugar, and the 


| formation of a compound, insoluble in water, when 


these two substances are mixed together; and 
also on the superior affinity of carbonic acid 


for barytes than that possessed by sugar; so that, 


| . Po * . . ’ 
| engraving, from Mackenzie’s drawing, in Britton’s 


| “* Cathedral Antiquities.”) 

Leaving Salisbury Cathedral, as the one perfect 
Gothic poem of England, we will consider the others 
as volumes of poetic fragments ; these fragments being 

| more or less importanttin size and magnificence, com- 


When. we pass into Wales we may discover gold in | when. this insoluble compound of barytes and sugar | bined within a certain general form of inclosing 


all the western counties, disseminated through some 
of the rocks, but as yet not met with in the streams 
and gullies. It is, however, among the Westmore- 
land and Cumbrian mountains that gold exists in the 
largest quantity in this division of the Island. This 


is exposed to the action of carbonic acid gas, decom- 
position ensues, carbonate of barytes being formed, and 
the sugar again liberated 
| now freed from any barytes it may possibly retain, 
and crystallised in the boiling-house in the usual way ; 


The solution of sugar is | 


unity ; in a greater or lesser degree, harmonising 
with each other; or as only good or interesting in 
their individuality, being otherwise wholly incon- 
gruous. 

| Westminster Abbey is a magnificent body, without 


explorer exhibited specimens found on Caldbeck Fells, | the earbonate of barytes being again rendered caustic, | its central tower, and with two western towers which 


Crummock, Buttermere and Bassenthwaite Lakes, and 
in Borrowdale. Alston-moor, the locality most 
abounding in various minerals in this country, also 
yroduces this metal. Throughout the Scottish Low 
ew Mr. Calvert believes this metal to exist, it 


having been found in numerous localities, and 


especially at Wanlockhead, a spot as celebrated for | 


its mineralogical treasures as Alstcn-moor; but of 
the Highlands he seems to know but little. It is, 
however, Ireland that is most prolific in gold. In 
Wicklow, “ gold-finding” has been one of the em- 
ployments of the peasantry from. immemorial time, 
the least profitable of any, even of Irish labour; yet 
the aggregate, amounts to the yearly value of about 
2000/., or between 500:and 600 oz. in weight. Ulster 
is also a gold producer, some of the mountains in 
county Antrim, and’ streams in Londonderry, being 
auriferous. 


In his summary, Mr. Calvert reckons as existing | 


in these Islands 100 auriferous streams; that gold is 
associated with most of our metallic ores; occurs in 
the:primitive minerals and rocks; in the clay-slates, 
and in iron pyrites. He regards the present mode-of 
working our gold-deposits as of the rudest and most 
imitive kind, far inferior to the washing processes 


in use in Australia and California ; and points out that | 
deep workings are in this day unknown in Britain. | 


He also states that many ores rich in gold are neg- 
lected; and that much of this metal’ remains inter 
mixed, like silver in lead heretofore, with the various 
common metals produced in our smelting-houses. He 
cites the Lanark. district as having yielded no less 
than from 250,0002. to 500,000/. worth of this metal, 
and Wicklow 100,000/. of Gold, as an incentive to the 
future more efficient working of these fields. There 
is however, may be fortunately, a prejudice existing 
in the public mind against our own auriferous. capa- 
bilities, which, however interesting geologically Mr. 
Calvert’s investigations may be, will probably protect 


it from expending its money on the faith ofthe | 


discovery of nuggets of from two to three pounds in 
weight. 
OPTICS. 

ArtrFicrAL TourRMALINEs.—In last month's Philo+ 
sophical Magazine, Dr. Herapath, of Bristol, gave the 
most minute directions for the preparation of crystals 
of a compound of Iodine, Quinine, Sulphuric acid and 
Water, in plates sufficiently large to be mounted and 
employed in lieu of the true tourmaline. The details 
are too long for transcription, and compression would 
probably render them useless in practice; but they 
are such as any one as skilled in manipulation as 
microscopists commonly are, might follow with ease, 
should he desire to add a most useful, and hitherto 
most expensive, instrument to his philosophical appa- 
ratus. By these pretty and useful crystals, the dis- 
coverer deems there is no doubt that both plates of 
tourmaline and Nichol’s prisms will soon be completely 
superseced as polarisers or analysers in the microscope, 
as well as used in the polariscope. This belief is very 
justifiable; and, unless they fail from want of perma- 
nency, whether this arise from loss of iodine, change 
of structure, or other causes, to which compounds of 
a nature similar to these crystals are subject, Dr. 
Herapath, by his application of them to polarising 


purposes, has conferred a. very useful gift on science. | 


There is a question raised as to the name to be con- 
ferred on these crystals: the discoverer, to whom the 
right of nomination undoubtedly belongs, calls them 
* Artificial Tourmalines,” which they are not; as 
well as “ 
also, it may be safely said, they are not: whilst Hai- 
dinger proposes “ Herapathite, which designation the 
Doctor both modestly and wisely declines—the term 
encroaching on the hideous method of nomenclature 


crystals of sulphate of iodo-quinine,” which | 


and used over and over again in the refinery. This 
| process promises. to render the beet-root sugar vic- 
torious in its contest with cane-sugar, at least in 
France and Belgium ; and to exclude the latter from 
| these countries, unless protected by the levy of an 
| excise on the home produee,, to an extent sufficient to 
counterbalanee the superiority enjoyed by the beet- 
root sugar. There is, however, a danger in this 


process, precisely similar to that arising from the use | 
of lead, which has been tried and eondemned in this 


| country ; chiefly on aceount of the risk which in 
evitably accrues from. the use of a poisonous material 
| in produeing an. edible article. 
| even more fatal to life than is lead; and the pro- 
| priety of permitting the employment of such a reagent 
| in such a: manufacture, be its economical advantages 
| what they may, is a. subject demanding the gravest 
consideration from the guardians of the public health. 
HERMEs. 








ARCHITECTURE. 


| MONTHLY REVIEW OF ARCHITECTURE AS 
A FINE ART. 
WE have recently returned from a very extended 
“* steeple-chase;” in other words, we have visited 
every catliedral in England, excepting only those of 
Chichester and Ripon. The first fact calling for 
especial observation is, that’ almost all of them are 
rather to be regarded as Gothic miscellanies than as 
| cathedral models. Each is, more or less, a “ history 
in stone” of the progress of Gothic design from the 


pendium of reeords referring to successive passages 
of time, but of records distinctively written in the 
differing languages of their date. It is as if the his- 
tory of English Architecture, from the time of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror to that of’ Henry the Seventh, 
were a book of books, not written by one author or 
printed by one printer, but formed of the original 
manuscripts or printings. collectively stitched up into 
one volume, with all their differences of tongues, cha- 
racters, and orthography. Only in what may be 


cathedrals, for the most part, present a consistent and 
fixed shape. 


the filling in is transitional and medley. 
ing isan established model, so far as relates to its 
cruciform plan, its‘nave, choir, transepts, aisles, &c. ; 
but, in many examples, each of these distinct parts 
is as self-peculiar as if it were a separate structure. 
The only one of our cathedrals which can be ad- 
mitted as a self-consistent whole, and therefore as a 
model, is that of Salisbury, which is described by 
Mr. Britton “as being the most uniform, regular, and 
systematie, in its arrangement and architecture, of 
any ancient cathedral'in England ; for, whilst all the 
others consist of dissimilar, and often heterogeneous, 
parts and styles, that of Salisbury is almost wholly 
of one species, and of one era of execution. Tt ap- 


original design, but to have remained to the present 


Hence consistency and harmony are its characteris- 
| tics; and from this cause the architectural antiquary 
must view it with admiration, and investigate its 
execution with satisfaction, and even with pleasure.” 

However, therefore, the distinct parts of Salisbury 
| Cathedral may be rivalled, or more than rivalled, by 


corresponding but separated parts, selected from our | 
other great churches, it must, as a whole, take pre- | 


cedence as the model metropolitan of all England ; 


Barytes is probably | 


Norman to the Tudor period ; nor is it: merely a com- | 


termed the binding, or general outward form, do our | 


The plan, and the block substance at | 
large, are of perfected and uniform cliaracter; but | 
Each build- | 





pears not only to have been constructed from one | 


day nearly in the same state it was left by its builders. | 


do not belong to it; but the interior of the nave dis- 
plays the earlier pointed Gothic in much greater per- 
fection of design than that of Salisbury. The main 
arcade, the triforium, clerestory, and vaulting, exhibit 
the finest composition of their period extant. This 
church has no “ grand west front” to boast of ;: but 
the elevation of its north transept is without equal in 
the kingdom as a majestic example of its class. 

York Minster is unquestionably the most renowned 
of all our cathedrals. The asserted rivalry for prece- 
| dence between this and that of Lincoln has never 
been fairly examined. Lincoln has greatly the ad- 
vantage in its elevated situation. The general outline 
| of the latter, as seen in the distance, is better than 
York, in respect to the relative altitude of the three 
towers. The western towers of York are a little too 
low; and the central tower should be greatly higher, 
and finished to correspond in character with the 
| western ones. The York transepts are not (as they 

are at Lincoln) harmonious with the nave and choir; 
and they even differ materially from each other. The 
| vaulting of York nave and choir (or rather its plaster 
| imitation) is too flat in effect, from being almost 
| round instead of being highly pointed. The bases of 
| the nave pillars are too small, and the capitals are 
insignificant. The nave, considering its noble width, 
might. have been longer with advantage. In all these 
| particulars Lincoln isthe winner; and it may be ad- 
| mitted that, for beauty of detail, York cannot be 
| said to surpass Lincoln. Perhaps,. indeed, Lincoln is 
| the richer of the two in its Gothic earved work. 
| But, nevertheless, York is triumphantly the victor! 
| The entire elevation of the west front; the two western 
| towers, separately considered; the crowning central 
lantern, so far as it goes;. the east front; and the 
| chapter-house, externally—all these are far beyond 
| the-corresponding partsof Lincoln. The rose window 
| in the south transept of York is: far inferior to that of 
| the Lincoln transept; but the great east window and 
| the beautiful west window of York. have, in the other 
| church, no parallels. The choir of York is: immea- 
| surably the finer; and a general expression of ex- 
| panse and simple majesty gives a triumph:to the nave 
| and aisles, in spite of the comparative lowness of: the 
| latter. The effect, on looking up into the lantern, 
and around on the four majestic pillars and arches 
| supporting it, is sublime in its impression, beyond 
anything we could conceive, as: resulting: from so 
simple a combination of parts-se few. The west front 
is beyond all doubt (though small in comparison 
| with several continental examples) the most beautiful 
| Gothic elevation existing. It rises in successive 
| storeys of succeeding periods ; but they are so beauti- 
| fully blended as to disarm criticism. The central 
| gable is low, and not happily elaborated ; and there 
are other small points which should be corrected in 
| the event of re-edification; but this “ grand west 
| front” is still sufficiently worthy of its fame; and, to 
| conclude, we would say, that York cathedral is, on 
| the whole, as superior to that. of Lincoln, as Shak- 
spere is to Beaumont and Fletcher. 
| Lincoln Cuthedral-—We have already: made refer- 
| ence to some important particulars in this church. It 
appears high in the distance long before the city shows 
itself; occupying a site loftier than its own altitude 
above the body of the town, and so steep.as to be ap- 
| proached with fatigue to the youngest and most active 
| limbs, We had imagined something more in the ex- 
| pression of magnitude; but,. otherwise, this superb 
| structure answered expectation. In general form it is 
not less elegant than majestic, and it has many parts 
| of unsurpassable richness and beauty; but the in- 
congruous mixture of the plainest Norman with work 
of the most ornate character in the west front, and 
the mean finish of the three towers with lead-covered 


adopted by mineralogists, but which it is to be hoped | and we need not. say that, in respect to its famed | wooden pinnacles, are very deteriorating defects. 


will not be admitted into the system of nomenclature | 


of Chemistry, to which this compound belongs, 


APPLIED SCIENCE. 


steeple, it towers far above all competition: It is in 
the early pointed style, and. is consequently more 
simple in its parts, and less ornate in its minute 
| details than many other cathedrals; but, though 


There is also a very objectionable eceentricity in the 
vaulting of the choir; the whole interior being other- 
| wise very rich and impressive. The towers, though 
of fine individual and relative proportion, and with 


Sucar Manvuracrure.—Last year, a sketch of! its internal vaulting is not near so high as that | certain features of much distinct beauty, are not com- 


the progress of the manufacture of sugar from beet- 
root was inserted in this journal; showing that in 
France and Belgium the former conditions of this 
product were on the eve of being reversed, and that it 
had then become a questionable matter whether sugar 


of York, there is an expression of altitude about 
| the whole building, and a beautifully picturesque 
clustering of its outward forms, which leave it 
unsurpassed in those charms which claim alike the 


| homage of poet and painter; we mean that Salisbury 


parable for critical merit to many others in the 
country; but the architecture of the great mass of 
the cathedral, inside and out, is of an excellence 
more pervading than usual. 

Durham Cathedral has the advantage of a lofty 


could not be grown at home more cheaply than im- | Cathedral exterior, from its peculiar forms, propor- | site, like that of Lincoln; but the former is infinitely 


ported, and that the rapidly rising scale of home 
production in those countries bid fair to push the 
cane-sugars of the tropics out of the market. 

Since then a further important improvement has 


been made in this manufacture—one which is appli- 
cable both to the juice of the beet and of the cane, and, 
in short, to any sacchariferous liquid—its immediate 


value being in the production of loaf-sugar from the 


tions, and character, suggests to the imagination and 
feelings certain ideas and sentiments of aspiration, to be 
fully recognised only by the observer who is of poetical 
temperament; and that its more than ordinary pic- 


torial properties give it especial favour in the eye of 


the artist. It is unique in that unison of majesty with 
elegance, and of solemnity with lightness, which es- 
pecially distinguish its general outline and combined 


molasses (treacle) whence, under former systems, no | masses, when seen from the N. E.: (see Le Keux’s | vaulting, &c.—all this, and the much more that there 


more favoured by the scenery around and below it. 
No church in the world can be more pictorially con- 
ditioned. The two western towers are much more 
pleasing, as Norman examples, than the transeptal 
towers of Exeter; and the general mass of the build- 
ing is sufficiently imposing. | But the interior! The 
massive grandeur of the pillars and arches; the un- 
interrupted length of the perspective; the true Norman 
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is, constitutes this cathedral a far greater rival ‘to 
York than any one of our pointed ones. In York and 
Durham we have the contest between the Norman 
and pointed ‘styles, each church being the most potent 
champion of its kind. 


} 


Ely Cathedral.—The city of Ely is “ poor indeed ;” | 
but its cathedral is one of the most impressive and | 


interesting in the kingdom. The octangular lantern, 
with its very imposing substructure, is the more 
especially distinctive feature; and may have sug- 
gested to Wren the mode in which the aisles of St. 
Paul’s are connected with the diagonal arches under 
the dome. Ely cathedral is, great part, Norman; 


part pointed; part ruined; generally beautiful; par- | 


tially incongruous; but, on the whole, severely grand. 
The restorations and new works are for the most part 
admirably done; but we abominate their positive 
blue, red, and green colouring; and cannot but take 
exception to the position of the organ, which is hung 
up against one side of the choir, like an old-fashioned 
salt-box. As a piece of furniture it is in itself beauti- 
ful; nor can we see why it should not be placed on 
the floor of the choir under one of the side arches, as 
has been done at Durham. We wish also that the 
improvement funds were being expended in giving a 
groined Norman ceiling to the nave, instead of in the 
mere superficial painting of the other ceilings. 
Norwich Cathedral fully rivals Ely. The length and 
height of the internal ‘perspective, the beauty of the 


transepts and of the circular apse at the end of 


the choir, with the generally splendid effect of the 
whole interior, constitute this a first-rate cathedral. 
The cloisters, too, are fine; but, externally, thechurch 
has little to boast of, except its lofty spire; and it is 
amedley of all Gothic styles, the Norman prepon- 
derating. 


beautiful east window. The cathedrals of Chester, 


Rochester, and Chichester are of more importance, but | 


of second class. tipon is of considerable pretension ; 
but Manchester is equalled by many of our parish 
churches. 

Oxford Cathedral is (as a cathedral) scarcely wor- 
thy of note, and the Welsh cathedrals are utterly 
beneath it. Of Glasgow Cathedral we have spoken in 


| has 








all others of its kind. Theengraving before us, by T. 
Davey, has all the spirit of the original. The faith- 
ful animal watches a carpet-bag and other travelling 
effects of ‘this master, who, after a long coach journey, 
doubtless gone in search of quarters in the 
town. None who are in possession of those engray- 


| ings of Sir E. Landseer'’s pictures which have pre- 


high terms in a former article; and we cannot close | 


our summary without reference to the surprising 
magnificence of the Chapels of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge; Henry the Seventh, Westminster; and St. 
George's, Windsor. 

We close, however, as we began, by saying that 
our great churches are, for the most part, to be 
regarded as magazines of miscellaneous Gothic design 
—not by any means to be adopted as models—but to 
be studied, as affording the principles and details con- 
ducive to that perfect Gothic temple which is yet to 
be built. 

Our friend ‘“ Crito” continues to express not less 
fear than indignation in respect to the heresies of Mr. 
Ruskin, which he regards as “ formidable and grow- 
ing,” because the Z7%mes asserts that this eccentric 
writer “is likely to exercise, and indeed does exercise, 
great influence over the taste of his countrymen.” It 
appears, from Crito’s report, that Mr. Ruskin’s tongue 
has been ruming rampant as his pen, in a lecture at 
Edinburgh, where it is said he has pronounced the 
Greek style to be * essentially barbarous.” We can- 
not, for the life of us, see any danger in the headlong 
utterance of such obviously prejudiced extravagance. 
Crito admits the “strain” to be ‘*madcap,” and we 
think there is an insulting want of faith in the com- 


| mon-sense of the public to suppose that such a mad- 


Peterborough Cathedral does not “tell” much in the | 


distance; but it is remarkable for its great western 
pointed triple arched portal ; and for the beauty of its 
main body, both externally and internally, as a Nor- 
man example. The defect of the interior is the mean 
ceiling of painted wood, instead of the originally in- 
tended vaulting. The defect of the exterior is the 
lowness of its central tower, and the confused variety 
of the minor towers and pinnacles, near the west end ; 
otherwise this cathedral is im the first rank of its 
class; and the new carved wood-work, and stone 
screen of the choir, are worthy of the old architec- 
ture about them. 

Worcester Cathedral.—Well enough in its general 
mass; but otherwise, externally, rather shabby from 
decay ; nor is there in its outward character anything 
worthy of particular admiration. The interior is far 
better; the nave very fine; the chapter-house inter- 


cap strain can prevail. It may, with the assistance 
of laudatory journalism, disturb for a time, but it will 
not destroy; and ‘the resultant final effect may be, 
like that of the wild storm which some years back 
turned over the stones of the Plymouth Breakwater, 
a settlement of the truth in a more unassailable form 
of stability. It appears to us that the duty of writers 


ceded this should fail to add ‘‘ Keeper” to their 
collection. 

“Coming Events,” although engraved some time 
since by W.T. Ryall, has not before come under our 
notice. It is almost inconceivable how that soft 
dreamy twilight of the original could be imitated in 
mere black and white; but so it is. Im gazing on 
the engraving, we experience every sentiment in- 
spired by the picture: that struggling between the 
shades of night and early day; while the single star 
above the shadowy mountain range gives the same 
idea of atmospheric space which so delights us in 
painting. The cost of this little engraving can be but 
a few shillings; no lover of the beautiful in art should, 
therefore, be without it. 





TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
A CIRCULAR to the masters of schools throughout the 
kingdom, in connection with the Department of 
Science and Art, has been issued, with a view to 
collect evidence as to the best modes now practised of 
affording elementary instruction in drawing. The 
masters are desired to express their opmion—l. As 
to the extent to which they consider drawing can be 
taught to a child in one hour a week, or, considering 
vacations, &c. about forty hours a year. 2. ‘The process 
in detail by which such instructions can best be given. 
3. The character of the examples to be used, and some 
definition of thestages in which they should be used.—— 
A society has been formed in Dublin for the purpose 


| of securing to the people of Ireland a permanent ex- 


hibition of ancient and modern art in that city, and 


' of eventually establishing a national gallery in Ire- 


who desire the promulgation of architectural know- | 


ledge and principles is, to be.energetic, not in oppug- 
nancy to Mr. Ruskin’s fallacies, but in the simple 
assertion of their own views, with as little care for 
Mr. Ruskin as if there were no such man in existence; 
and, instead of regretting (as Crito does) the absence 
of any allusion to him in Professor Hosking’s article 


} on Architecture in the new edition of the Eney lopedia 


esting ‘as a Norman specimen; and the church has | 


some accessories of much beauty and richness. 
Gloueester Cathedral, asa whole, is externally of 
noble form, and distinguished by beauty of detail. 
The tower is perhaps the finest in the kingdom, unless 
that of Canterbury may contend the point. The 


Britannica, we ‘especially rejoice in the omission, 
believing that it indicates how the professor’s opinion 
on the matter is concurrent with our own. Thus, 
Mr. Hosking, instead of appearing to be aware of, or 
caring to notice, Mr. Ruskin’s contemptuous denunci- 


| ation of the late Pugin, simply speaks of the latter 


nave of Gloucester is simply rude and curious.as an | 


early Norman example; but the choir exhibits a 
wondrous display of perpendicular casing over the 
old Norman work. The east window is very large 
and splendid, and the vaulting remarkably rich, with 
intersecting rib-work. The choir is lofty and wide ; 
but is wanting in length. Thecloisters are unequalled 
in the richness of their Tudor vaulting and elaborate 
tracery. 


Canterbury Cathedral.—The central tower has been | 


alluded to as rivalling that of Gloucester; but it is 
very different in the character of its detail. The 
nave is among the finest of our pointed examples; 


and the -aisles are of unusual comparative altitude, | 


to the injurious dimunition of the clerestory. The 


remainder of the church is chiefly of earlier date ; and | 


the whole is of great interest 


Lichfield Cathedral is unique in its three spires. | 


The western front is justly noted for its perfectness 
and beauty ; and the internal perspective of the nave 
and choir is of extreme elegance. 

Wells Cathedral.—This church is peculiarly remark- 


able ‘for its gorgeous west-front,—-by far the most | 
elaborate specimen extant of the earliest pointed | 


style. The simple beauty of the nave, the rich 


elegance of the choir, and the perfection of the | 


chapter-house, will be acknowledged by all. 


Exeter Cathedral.—The ‘two transeptal towers are | 


curious; but more castle-like than ecclesiastical. 


The nave and choir are of unusual consistency, and | 


the vaulting is singularly beautiful; but the bold- 
ness of its ribs and bosses would have warranted an 
additional altitude of twenty feet. 

Winchester Cathedral.—The exterior is low, and, 


for'so vast a building, ineffective; but the nave, in- | 


ternally, is perhaps the finest'’in England. The rest 
of the structure is chiefly Norman; though it con- 


tains an altar-screen and some splendid monumental | 


in the most elaborate style of later periods. 

Bristol Cathedral is a fragment of pointed archi- 
tecture, having only its choir, transepts, and central 
tower. Its leading peculiarity is the coequal height 
of the choir and aisles, there being no triforium nor 
clerestory. The chapter-house is one of the choicest 
examples of ornate Norman extant. 


Hereford Cathedral, like that of Bristol, has a low | 


central tower of much merit; 
little to call for especial remark. 
Carlisle Cathedral is small, and chiefly noted for its 


but there is otherwise | 


| from which they have been taken. 





as “a true architect.” Crito thinks it ‘“ somewhat 
curious ” that Hosking should have not made “ the 
slightest reference ” to Ruskin’s opposite opinion ; but 
again, we entirely approve of the professor's silence in 
respect to it. We are by no means (as we have 
expressed on former occasions) enthusiastic admirers 
of Mr. Pugin, who, at the best, was only a true 
Gothic architect ; but still he was such, in the phase 
which his papal faith enjoined ; and his error chiefly 
lay in his participating too much in the prejudice and 
arrogance of his abuser. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


NEW ENGRAVINGS. 
Tue public has recently been presented by Mr. W. 
Gauci with a series of lithographic engravings illus- 
trative of our lake scenery, from pictures executed 
expressly for the purpose by Mr. J. B. Pyne, whose 
poetical yet strictly truthful works are too well known 
to need comment. 

Switzerland, the Rhine, in short, all continental 
scenery worthy of depiction, has been subject for the 
artist’s skill, and, engraved, has occupied our ‘port- 
folios and drawing-room tables until we ‘know by 
heart its every hill and vale ; while of our own land's 
fairest spots we know of no engravings, in a col- 





lective form, at all commensurate with the pictures | 


The desideratum, 
however, has at length been supplied ; and we have, 
thanks to Mr. Gauci, a collection which will represent 
to those who may not travel scenes of which they 
otherwise could only dream, and reproduce in the 
minds of those who have the privilege to roam plea- 
sant recollections of the spots they represent. To 
each engraving of Mr. Gauci’s 
sheet of letter-press, giving a concise history of the 
geological peculiarities of its locality, making mention 
also of the celebrated men whose 
associated with its scenes. 

So excellent in design, and free in style, is this valu- 


land.——Mr. Ruskin has been lecturing to crowded 
audiences at the Edinburgh Philosophical Association 
on Architecture and Painting. The last lecture was 
upon ‘ Turner and his Works.” At the recent sale 
of Earl Ducie’s pictures, a Mulready, ‘ The Interior 
of a Barber’s Shop,” bought by his Lordship for 70 
guineas, realised 780J. A medal commemorative of 
the late Lord George Bentinck, the distinguished 
member of the Protectionist party, is now being dis- 
tributed among the subscribers to the Bentimek 
Testimonial. The execution of this memorial was 
confided by the committee to Mr. Wyon, who has pro- 
duced a work well worthy of his reputation, and at the 
same time has succeeded in conveying a striking like- 
nobleman. M. Fileschmann, 
of Nuremberg, is now making casts of the principal 
sculptures of this old German city for the Crystal 
Palace-——Considerable alterations have recently 
been made at the National Gallery. The rooms have 
been newly papered and painted, and an additional 
door, swinging on its hinges, has been placed at the 








ness of the deceased 





| top of the stairs, to prevent the rush of cold damp air 


| different schools. 


which has heretofore produced so much chill on the 
surface of the pictures, as well as discomfort to the 
visitors in the winter season. The greatest change 
effected is, however, in the arrangement of the pic- 
tures, an endeavour having been made, as far as the 
space and materials would admit, to class them in 
On one side of the west room hang 


| the Venetian pictures, on the other side various Italian 


| schools. 


work is attached a | 


lives have been | 


able publication, that it would form an invaluable | 


means of study to the young artist who, so to speak, 
has not yet dared to copy nature from the life. All 
should possess it who can. 

Of Sir Edwin Landseer’s works we have a multi- 
tude of fine engravings, but none, perhaps, of greater 
interest than “Keeper,” a dog of the olden 
times. 
nineteen years ¢ 


good 


f age; and it is interesting to mark 


This picture was the artist’s work when only | 


in it the germs of a talent acknowledged now above | 


The middle room is occupied entirely with 
Flemish and Dutch Art, and in the east are arranged 
the works of Claude and the Poussins. The small 
north apartment is devoted to Spanish pictures, and 
the south to a miscellaneous collection from all quar- 
ters. In effecting these improvements the keeper has 
been controlled by want of room, and, until better 
accommodation is provided, the classification must 
necessarily be incomplete. In the Spanish room, for 
instance, there are various cabinet pictures of other 
Still, enough has been done to make the 
collection assume in a great degree the aspect of a 
consistent gallery, and thus to produce a more simple 
and forcible impressien than had previously been ab- 
tained. 

The committee for erecting a monument to Arago, 
have named in every state a friend of the celebrated 
astronomer, who will receive subscriptions for the 
purpose. A very interesting exhibition, says the 
Literary Gazette, was opened at Weimar on the 16th 
inst., in commemoration of the 300th anniversary 
of Lucas Cranach’s birth. It is composed of pic- 
tures, drawings, and wood engravings, exclusively 
the works of Cranach.——A column, consisting en- 
tirely of glass, placed on a pedestal of Carrara marble, 
and surmounted by a statue of Peace, six feet high, 
by the celebrated sculptor, Rauch, is about to be 
erected in the Garden of the Peace, at Potsdam. The 
shaft will be ornamented with spiral lines of blue and 
white. An interesting discovery has been made 


schools. 








between the towns of Acerno and Scafati, on the 

Sarno, in Naples, that of an ancient villa at some 
h tha 
il t 


distance under ground. The villa does not, wi 


exception of arcades, bear any resembla to the 
houses of Pompeii and Herculaneum. It contains 
ten rooms, and in it were found two agricultural m- 
struments and two skeletons—one of a man, the other 
of a large bird.——On the 29th October, the artasts 
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of Munich (about 400 in number) offered to the artist | 
monarch a festival serenata, to which they marched | race and Shield, the joint labours of a really able | 
with torches intheir hands. Arrived at the beautiful dramatist, and of a musician who will condescend to 
residence of the King, a fine air by Kreutzer, “ Die | recollect that the words of a song are something more 
Erde ruht,” and the chorus of the inauguration of the | than so many syllables metrically arranged for the 
Hall of Freedom, were executed by the whole of the | purpose of singing them to an air. 

Munich Singing Associations. The King received the 
well-deserved token of gratitude with much kindness. 
—The foreign journals announce that a bronze 
statue to Lessing, the famous German dramatist and | 
critic, cast by Herr Houwaldt, from a model by Pro- 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
Mr. ALsert SmirH reopens his popular entertain- 
ment of Mont Blane on the 5th of December. St. | 
fessor Rietschel, of Dresden, has just been erected at | Martin’s Hall, with its accessory buildings and | 
Brunswick, with the usual inaugural German festi- apartments, is at last thrown open entire. The | 
vities of music, a procession, an oration, and a per- | Windsor dramatic entertainments are not to be re- | 
formance at the theatre of Lessing’s Nathan the | sumed until after Christmas, when Shakspere’s play | 
Wise, with a prologue written for the occasion. of The Tempest is to be presented. The customary | 
perfarmance of Handel’s Messiah, will be given by | 

| 
| 














MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Tne choral societies have commenced their labours at 
Exeter Hall. This building, originally designed for | duced at the Princess’s Theatre, is Captain Leicester 
purposes not specially melodious or harmonious, has | Vernon, M.P. for Chatham. It appears, on making 
done good service in the cause of music, and must for up the accounts of the Gloucester Festival, that the 
ever be a classical locality for musicians, whatever other | late “ music-meeting” of the three choirs has been 
reminiscences may attach to it. A quarter of a cen-| the most profitable one since the Festival held in 
tury ago the great works of Handel were heard but | 1817,—The loss sustained by the proprietors of the 
rarely, and under circumstances little favourable to | New Philharmonic Society is said to be so heavy, 
their due enjoyment. During Lent the theatres used | that some doubts exist ‘whether its performance 
to be devoted for the nonce to sacred purposes; now | will be resumed this season. The daily journals 
and then an oratorio might be heard in Westminster | announce that the members of her Majesty’s private 
Abbey, at a Handel-commemoration, or some such | band are about, with the aid of a contribution from 
seldom-recurring occasion. 
not only of Handel but of Haydn, Beethoven, Mendels- | of December, on behalf of the widow and young 
sohn, and Spohr, are te be heard almost weekly, and | family of Dr. Bexfield, who are understood to be left 
executed with a degree of attention which must far | py his death in a desolate position. 

surpass the imperfect and fitful efforts of former days. | “Halévy is writing a new two-act opera for the 
The Sacred Harmonic Society was established some | Grand Opéra at Paris. tachel has made her ap- 
twenty years back, and continued a united body | pearance at St. Petersburg, but she has met with a 
until three or four years ago, when it sprouted into | great mortification—the Emperor looks coldly on her. 
two, not without some heat and ferment, as will | Vieuxtemps, the celebrated violinist, has been 
happen with organic developments. We have now | offered the direction of a Royal School of Music at 
two societies instead of one, of which it is impossible | Berlin——M. Dohler has written from Rome a 
to say that either is the elder; the one, however, still | pleasant note to the Gazette Musicale, denying the 
Tejoicing in the primitive name, the other calling | report of his death.——Shakspeare’s Hamlet has just 


the Sacred Harmonic Society at Exeter Hall, con- | 
ducted by Mr. Costa, on Friday the 9th of December. | 
—The author of the new drama of The Lancers, or 
the Gentleman’s Son, which has recently been pro- 




















itself, for distinction, the London Sacred Harmonic | heen performed, with immense applause, for the first | 


Society. The former body is placed under the able | time, in an almost unaltered dress, in Stockholm. 
conduct of Signor Costa; the other still clings to the | The translation adopted is that of Professor Hagberg. 
aboriginal baton of Surman. The spirit of emulation |— The Italian Theatre at Paris commenced its 
between two societies thus weekly pitted against each | season on the 15th, under the management of Colonel 
other, ought, if the judgment of the governing bodies | Ragani. Since his return from Vienna his Royal 
were equal to their zeal, to be productive of the best | Highness the Prince of Prussia has been occupied 
effects. At present the London Sacred Harmonic | with the reorganisation of the military music in the 
must be owned to be inferior to its competitor in the | Prussian army. The Austrian system is to be 
finer details of execution. A huge band of chorus- | adopted. In Austria each military band consists of 
singers is like a field of turnips; it wants hoeing to | eighty musicians, and is distinguished by its number 
get rid of the unlikely plants; and the hoe must be | of brass instruments. The reorganisation has com- 
unsparingly applied too, otherwise the final result | menced with the first regiment of the guards. 
will not be that desired. The London Sacred Har- | There is a talk of erecting a new theatre at Paris, 
monic Society would do well to consult the story of | near the Hétel de Ville, in the prolongation of the 
Gideon and his three hundred men. | Rue de Rivoli—one of the finest streets in Europe. 

The programme of the Sacred Harmonic Society | ——¥. Reber, composer of the comic opera, Le Pere 








for the ensuing season holds out brilliant promises. | Gaillard, and of other works of merit, has been 
It is intended to produce at least one Oratorio | elected a member of the Musical Section of the 


hitherto unheard in London; whether by a native or 
foreign composer is not hinted, and no specific pledge 
of fulfilment is given; it is but an intention. Besides 
this, the performance of Beethoven’s grand mass in 
D (that stupendous composition, which has never | 
been adequately executed in London, though some 
respectable attempts have been made), is absolutely 
promised. Handel’s 
with additional accompaniments by Signor Costa. 
The oratorio of Deborah is also promised shortly. 

The Harmonic Union is a society of later growth, 
and has already done good seryice in bringing for- 
ward some novelties, and works of native composers, 
—matters with which the two former societies seldom | 
or never deem it prudent to meddle. The career it | 
has chosen may be thought a perilousone ; but the 
attempt deserves every success. It commenced on 
Monday evening with the Messiah. 

The Wednesday evening concerts have also been 
recommenced, on a somewhat different type from the 
yerformance which formerly went under that name. 
The plan of the present entertainments is to give in 
the first part a selection of a classical character; de- 
voting the second part to miscellaneous and lighter | 
matter. Felicien David's Desert, selections from Mo- | cration’s Lexicon, edited by Dindorf ; May's History of 
zart’s Jdomeneo, and Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night's | the Parliament of England, which began Nov. 3, 1640 ; 
Dream music, have already been thus given. At the 
last concert, the first act consisted entirely of Men- 
delssohn’s music. : 

With regard to operatics there is not much to be 
said at present. At St. James’s theatre a small at- 
tempt has been made at English opera, and we 
hear of something of the kind at the Haymarket. 
The Strand theatre has, with better success, taken up 
the line of GUld English operettas; in fact, little 
comedies, with songs and music interspersed—a style 


| Academy of Fine Arts at Paris, in the room of M. 
Onslow, deceased; and Count de Nieuwerkerke, 
director of the Museum of the Louvre; and a sculptor 
of much merit has been elected a free member of the 
same Academy, in the section of Sculpture and 

| Painting. 

| 

} 








Samson was given last week, | 


| GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES. 


WE observe that Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, suc- 
cessors to Mr. Colburn, have announced for early 
publication, the 
Major-General Sir W. Nott, G.C.B, Envoy at the 
Court of Lucknow, 2 vols; a new novel, by the Hon. 
Henry Coke, entitled, High and Low, or Life's Chances 
and Changes ; Herbert Lake, anew novel, by the author 
of Anne Dysart; a new novel, by Mrs. Gore; Florence, 
| a tale, by Alexander Baillie Cochrane, Esq.; and a 
| second series of Colonel Landmann’s Adventures and 
| Recollections. Lord John Russell has two additional 
volumes of Moore’s journals in the press, which will be 
ready next month.——The following works have lately 


| 











Rome and Constantinople, by the late Mr. H. Fynes 
Clinton, student of Christ Church.——A Miscellany, 
devoted to Science and Art, edited by Dr. Lardner, is 
announce to commence with the new year, in penny 
numbers. Mr. Robert Bell’s new annotated edition of 
the English Poets will also commence on the Ist of 
January ; the first volume will comprehend a portion 
of Dryden’s works. Dr. William Macgillivray, 
Professor of Civil and Natural History in the Maris- 





of entertainment which once had a genuine popularity 
amongst us, and which might doubtless, if the at- 
tempt were properly made, become popular again. 
The most striking point of weakness in such recent 
operettas as we have witnessed, has been the utter 
nullity of the libretto. Our composers seem not to 
understand nowadays that there may be trash too 
ridiculous to be redeemed by any music, were it that 





of a Mozart. 





chal College of Aberdeen, and who died there Sept. 
5, 1852, left an unpublished MS. on “The Natural 
History of Balmoral and its Neighbourhood.” This 
work has been purchased from his executors by Prince 
Albert, and is to be printed for the use of her Majesty 
and the royal family, and for circulation among 
their relatives. Halis Effendi, a Turkish Poet, has 
composed a national song in the style of the “ Mar- 
seillaise,” and it is already yery popular at Constan- 





We require, in order to bring back the days of Sto- | 


tinople.——Poetry has offered its aid to the cause of 
Turkey. The well-known French democratic song- 


| writer, Pierre Dupont, has composed a song against 


the Russians, which has been translated into Turkish, 
and forwarded to Constantinople——M. Alexandre 
Dumas is about to start a daily newspaper, to be 
called the Mousquetaire. He means to make it ex- 
clusively literary, and proposes to have it written 
from end to end by himself and his son. He intends 
to have it sold at two sous (less than a penny) a 
number. Mr. Petermann has published in the Berlin 
Journal of Universal Geography a memoir, containing 
some particulars of the “‘ Last Days of Dr. Adolph 
Overweg,” one of the latest victims of African dis- 
covery. To this is appended a slight biographical 
note from his sister, giving little more than his age at 
the time of death (thirty), and a list, by the editor, of 
some journals and other papers which were recovered 
in a state of great confusion, and are, probably, now 





| in Mr. Petermann’s hands, 


| auction. 


The splendid library of the late Mr. Conway, of the 
Dublin Evening Post, is about to be sold by public 
It is admitted to be the finest collection, in 


| point of literary value, of any in Ireland, and consists 








Memoirs and Correspondence of | 


| 





issued from the Oxford University press :—Harpo- | 


an An Epitome of the Civil and Literary Chronology of | 





of upwards of 26,000 volumes. The illness under 
which Herr von Falkenstein, late King’s Librarian at 
Dresden, has long been labouring (a softening of the 
brain) is declared incurable-——Madame Ida Pfeiffer, 
the celebrated German female traveller and writer, is 
shortly expected in Berlin from her last journey 
in India; and a fresh book of adventures is pro- 
mised in the course of the winter. Her books of 


Now the masterpieces, | her Majesty, to give a concert in Norwich on the 16th | travels have already been translated into five European 





languages. The University of Géttingen has con- 
ferred the title and privileges of Doctor of Philosophy 
on Mr. Berthold Seemann, F.L.S., in consideration 
of his eminent services in the cause of science as an 
author and traveller.——The New York correspondent 
of the Times, in his last letter to that journal, states 
that ‘severe strictures have been passed upon Mr. 
Thackeray for saying, in speaking of a certain event 
that occurred, ‘when Mr. Washington was heading 
the American rebels with a courage, it must be con- 
fessed, worthy of a better cause.’ That single pas- 
sage lost Mr. Thackeray a great many friends in 
America.” Mr. Thackeray has in consequence pub- 
lished the following letter to the Times :—“ Sir,— 
Allow me a word of explanation in answer to a 
strange charge which has been brought against me in 
the United States, and which your New York corres- 
pondent has made public in this country. In the first 
number of a periodical story which I am now pub- 
lishing, appears a sentence, in which I should never 
have thought of finding any harm until it had been 
discovered by some critics over the water. The fatal 
words are these :—‘ When pigtails grew on the backs 
of the British gentry, and their wives wore cushions 
on their heads, over which they tied their own hair, 
and disguised it with powder and pomatum; when 
ministers went in their stars and orders to the House 
of Commons, and the orators of the opposition at- 
tacked nightly the noble lord in the blue riband; 
when Mr. Washington was heading the American 
rebels, with a courage, it must be confessed, worthy 
of a better cause,—there came to London out of a 
northern country, Mr.’ &c. This paragraph has been 
interpreted in America as an insult to Washington 
and the whole Union; and, from the sadness and 
gravity with which your correspondent quotes certain 
of my words, itis evident he, too, thinks they have an 
insolent and malicious meaning. Having published the 
American critic’s comment, permit the author of a faulty 
sentence tosay what he did mean, and to add the obvious 
moral of the apologue which has been so oddly con- 
strued. I am speaking of a young apprentice coming 
up to London between the years 1770-80, and want to 
depict a few tigures of the last century. (The illus- 
trated head-letter of the chapter was intended to 
represent Hogarth’s industrious apprentice.) I fancy 
the old society with its hoops and powder,—Barreé or 
Fox thundering at Lord North asleep on the Treasury- 
bench,—the news-readers at the coffee-room talking 
over the paper, and owning that this Mr. Washington, 
who was leading the rebels, was a very courageous 
soldier, and worthy of a better cause than fighting 
against King George. The images are at least natural 
and pretty consecutive. 1776,—the people of London 
in ’76,—the Lords and House of Commons in ’76— 
Lord North,—Washington,—what the people thought 
about Washington,—I am thinking about 76. Where, 
in the name of common sense, is the insult to 1853? 
The satire, if satire there be, applies to us at home, 
who called Washington ‘Mr. Washington,’ as we 
called Frederick the Great ‘The Protestant Hero,’ or 
Napoleon ‘The Corsican Tyrant’ or ‘ General 
Bonaparte.’ Need I say that our officers were in- 
structed (until they were taught better manners) to 
call Washington ‘Mr. Washington?’ and that the 
Americans were called rebels during the whole of that 
contest ?—Rebels !—of course they were rebels; and 
I should like to know what native American would 











not have been a rebel in that cause? As irony is 
dangerous, and has hurt the feelings of kind friends 
whom I would not wish to offend, let me say, in per- 
fect faith and gravity, that I think the cause for 
which Washington fought entirely just and right, 
and the champion the very noblest, purest, bravest, 
best of God’s men.” 

The Daily News has been shut out of Cuba.— 
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The Council of University College held their first 
session for the academical year 1853-54 on Saturday 
last. They awarded three Andrews scholarships as 
follows :—The first, 70/., to Mr. Thomas Savage; the 
second, 45/., to Mr. William B. Jones; the third, 45/., 
to Mr. Henry M. Bompas. Sir Robert Peel has con- 
sented to deliver a lecture in five or six towns of the 





Midland district, in aid of the fund being raised to | 
employ a paid lecturer in connection with the Mid- | 





land Union of Mechanics’ Institutes. The Wel- 
lington College Testimonial Fund having reached the 
sum of 105,000/., five thousand pounds over and 
above the sum named, a preliminary committee 


meeting has been held under the presidency of 


H. R. H. Prince Albert.——The late Great Exhi- 
bition building contained an area of nearly 800,000 
square feet; the New Crystal Palace will contain 
about one-fourth more, or nearly 1,000,000 square 
feet. The Rev. Mr. Clay, the Chaplain of the 
Preston House of Correction, estimates the loss caused 
to the public by fifteen pickpockets, whose careers he 
has traced, including the value of the property stolen, 
expenses of prosecution, and maintenance in gaol, at 
26,5000. A controversy has arisen as to the real 
yalue of the instruments offered by Mr. Lawson for 
the foundation of a Midland observatory. On one 
side of the question are Mr. Russell Hind and Sir 
James South; on the other, the committee and its 
counsellors. It is alleged by the two astronomers 
that an unfair case has been submitted to the public, 
the value of the proposed donation of instruments 
being greatly exaggerated.——Two very important 
book-sales will shortly take place, —one by Mr. 
Hodgson, for the disposal of the whole of the copies 
and proprietorship of the Pictorial Half-Hours, Ani- 
mated Nature, and other art works published under 
Mr. Knight’s direction ; the other by Messrs. South- 
gate and Barrett, consisting of the entire remainder 
of David Roberts’ series of the Holy Land, Syria, &c., 
published by Mr. Alderman Moon. The project 
for providing a million copies of the New Testament, 
for circulation in China, has been liberally responded 
to throughout the country. At the meeting of the 
Society of Antiquaries on Thursday last, Mr. Edward 
Hawkins, of the British Museum, laid on the table 
six small quarto volumes in manuscript, written by 
the Rev. Bryan Faussett, in the early part of the 
latter half of the last century. The opening of the 
Bury Atheneum on Wednesday was celebrated by a 
public meeting, over which Lord Stanley, M.P., pre- 
sided. 

Last week, at a meeting of the shareholders of the 
Presse newspaper, an excess of 75,000 francs for the 
three first quarters of the ‘year was announced. 
The King of Prussia has purchased for the Museum 
of Berlin the collection of petrifactions, minerals, 
books, and maps, of the late naturalist, Leopold von 
Buch. The different societies of artists, musicians, 
and traders of Munich, gave a monster torchlight 
serenade to King Louis of Bavaria, on the 29th, in 
honour of his Majesty, as founder of the Pinakothek. 
—The New York Crystal Palace is to be kept open 
during the winter. The Royal Observatory at 
Brussels has just been placed in electric communica- 
tion with the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, for the 
purpose of facilitating the determination in a direct 
manner of the difference of longitude between the two 
establishments. Several thousand copies of a work, 
entitled L’Almanach des Opprimés have lately been 
circulated in Paris and other parts of France. The 
author is M. H. Magen, a French refugee, formerly 
member of the Democratic Socialist Committee, and 
author of a history of the coup d'état of December 2. 
The almanack is a farrago of furious attacks on 
Louis Napoleon and the Empress. A bust has just 
been erected to the Abbé Prevost, at Hesdin, in Artois, 
in France, his native place. 






































DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


Lyceum.—A Nice Firm—Bachelor of Arts. 
Avevpui.— Whitebait at Greenwich. 
HAYMARKET.—Much Ado about Nothing. 
MARYLEBONE.—Metempsychosis, 
Mr. Cuartes MATHEws is atoning for the hasty 
blunders with which he commenced the season. Two 
new pieces have been presented at the Lyceum, and 
each of them a decided success. A Nice Firm is from the 
pen of Mr. Tom Taylor, and it introduces us to two law- 
yers, partners—Moon (Mr. F. Matthews) and Messiter 
(Mr. C. Mathews)—each an original oddity in his 
way. The one is a slow, stupid, blundering, mooning 
old man, who is always boasting of his orderly, regu- 
lar, and business-like habits; the other impulsive 
and reckless, who is always in action, but never thinks. 
All their errors are luckily watched and rectified by 
a pattern of a managing clerk (Mr. H. Butler), who also 
looks carefully after Moon’s pretty daughter. The 
watchfulness of the clerk is indeed the salvation of 
the firm, and the cause of his own promotion to a 
a as well in the practice asin Moon’s family. 
ncident there is scarcely any in the piece, and even 
the dialogue is often pointless; but, for distinct and 
original and perfect enunciation of character, even the 


- a 
Mathews, are creations which will be remembered. | 


| The Bachelor of Arts is altogether a different piece, | 


| but equally striking and successful. In it Charles 
Mathews portrays to the life the ruined but disgusted 


honour; the scamp who cannot forget the gentleman 
that is within him, and who despises the low cunning 


but unexpected friend. 
| sordid usurer, stands out boldly as an actor who can 
give us something beside grimace, though of that 
enough. But it isa piece not to be described. 
should see it. 

At the Apetpnt, Mr. Maddison Morton is the author 
of a very laughable farce. In Whitebait at Greenwich 
Keely is alike comical, stolid, and pathetic; very 
clever, and so unapproachably humorous, that the 
Adelphians scream out their delight. 

At the Harmarker Much Ado about Nothing was 
} revived on Monday. Miss Reynolds, as Beatrice, 
proved herself to be the lively and pleasing actress 
which the public have determined to think her; but 


| reputation for mediocre. 

A new farce was produced at the MARYLEBONE on 
Monday week, under the title of Metempsychosis. The 
plot is novel and ingenious, and it is no¢ translated or 
even borrowed from the French. Mr. Transfer is a 
hypochondriac, whose mania exhibits itself in a diseased 
imagination, and he is successively the hippopotamus, 
a dog, a fish, a Cochin-China cock, whose crow and 
stride he assumes to a marvel. ‘To effect a cure, his 
wife, her brother, and the family physician resolve to 
impose upon him a fac-simile of himself. 
who bears a striking resemblance to him in feature is 
dressed precisely like him, and appears in his place as 
husband of his wife and master of his house. This 
gives occasion to many amusing contretemps—the 
hypochondriac supposing himself to be really ‘* a man 
beside himself;” and he resigns himself with a good 
grace to becoming a bachelor and being free of the 
world again. But this is too much for his affectionate 
wife; the stratagem is revealed; he recovers his reason; 
and all ends happily. The piece was admirably 
acted, and received with shouts of laughter. It was 
| completely successful. The author, we believe, is 
Mr. A. Fonblanque. 
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libertine; the rouwé who has not lost all sense of 


of the blackguard ; the experienced man of the world, | 
who scorns to use meanly the confidence of a trusting | 
Frank Matthews, too, as the | 


You | 


} ter 


Mr. Vandenhoff, as Benedict, hardly maintained his | 


A friend | 


terian School, conducted by the late celebrated 
G. D. Dermott. Originated a peculiar plan of treatment of 
Asiatic Cholera 1849. Married, in 1850, Annie, widow of 
J. B. Abercromby, Esq., Surgeon. Author of. 
The Cholera: What has it taught us? Pamphlet. 
London: Renshaw. 
Homeeopathy : its Globules (Bubbles) Analysed. Pamphlet. 
1853. 2nd edition. London: Elliot. % 
lain Advice about Cholera: for the Masses. 
1853. London: Elliot. 

Contributor to Home Circle (a prize essay on Education); 
also to the Lancet, Medical Circular, and other medicak 
journals. Author of several papers read before the Medical 
Societies, on Pathology and Physic. 

EDWARDS (ROGER), Editor, Mold, Flintshire, Minis- 
in the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist C¢ xion, and 
Secretary of their Quarterly Association or Synod in North 
Wales. Born in 18}i, at Bala, Merionethshire; brought up 
at Dolgelly, Merionethshire ; removed to Mold, Flintshire, 
in 1835. Editor of 

The Drysorfa (the Treasury), the monthly organ of the 

Welsh Calvinistie Methodists. Holywell: P. M. Evans 
The Traethodydd (the Essayist), the Welsh Quarterly Maga- 
zine and Review (co-editor with the Rev. Lewis Ed- 
wards, M.A., Bala). Denbigh: Gee. 
The Croniel ur Oes (the Chronicle of the 
1835—1839. Mold: John Lloyd. 

The Pregethwr (the Preacher). 1841 and 1842. 

and O. Jones. 

The Dyddiadur Methodistaidd (the Welsh Methodists’ Diary 

and Almanack). Holywell: Evans. 

Compiler of the Salmydd Cymreig (the Welsh 

Denbigh: Gee. Two editions, 1840 and 1849, 

EVANS, JOHN (I. D. Ffraid), Author, 
glan-Conwy, Draper and Timber-merchant. 
santffraid-glan-Conwy, 1814. Author of— 


anatomist 


1849. 


Pamphlet. 





Age), for the years 


Mold: H. 


Psalmist). 


Llansantffraid- 
Born at Lian- 


Hanes yr Iuddewon (‘History of the Jews”). 1831. 
ls. 6d. Jones. 
A Pamphlet on Slavery (in Welsh). 1833. Id. Jones. 


Difyrwch Bechgyn Glanau Conwy (Poems). 1835. 1s. Jones. 

A new English and Welsh Dictionary. 1847. 3s. Jones. 

Contributor to Goleuad Cymru, Seren Gomer, ¥ Gwlad- 
garwr, Tywysog Cymru, Y¥ Gwyliedydd, Yr Athraw, ¥ Dry- 
sorfa, ¥ Seren Ogleddol, Cronicl yr Oes, ¥ Cynniweirydd, Yr 
Amserau. 

EXTON (RICHARD BRUDENELL), Clerk, Author, Cre- 
tingham Vicarage, Woodbridge, Suffolk. Born at Marl- 


| borough, Wilts, March 17, 1780; educated there, a day- 
| scholar only, till October 1792; then apprenticed to the print- 


| Authors and Artists will be supplied with Printed Forms for giving to us | 


the necessary information, on application by letter to the Publisher. 

An Alphabetical Index of Names, at the close of each volume, will 

supply the means of ready reference. ] 

BURNS (Rev. JABEZ, D.D.), Author and Editor, 17, 
Porteus-road, Paddington. Born at Oldham, Lancashire, 
Dec. 18, 1805. Became a minister of religion in his seven- 
teenth year; pastor of a Baptist church, Perth, N. B. from 
1830 to 1835. In 1835 removed to the pastorate of New 
Church-street Chapel, St. Marylebone 
the degree of D.D., by the Middletown Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, U. S. in 1846; published his first work, the Christian 
Sketch-Book, in 1828; was the conductor of the London 
Temperance Journal for eight years, and a joint editor of the 
General Baptist Repository. Editor of the London Weekly 
Temperance Journal from 1838 to 1846. Now joint editor of 
General Baptist Repository. Author of 

The Pulpit Cyclopedia, and Christian 

pon. 4 vols. 

Sketches and Skeletons of Four Hundred Sermons. 

edit. 4 vols. 18s. 

Sketches of Sermons on Types and Metaphors 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Sketches of Sermons on Special Occasions. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Sketches of Sermons on the Parables and Miracles of 

Christ. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Sketches of Sermons on Scripture Characters and Incidents. 

12mo. 4s, 6d. 

Sketches of Sermons, adapted for Sunday Schools and 

Village Preachers. 18mo. 2s. 


Minister's Com- 


6th 


Sermons for Family Reading and Village Worship. Post 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Christian Preacher's Pocket Companion. 2s. 6d. 

Christian Philosophy, or Materials for Thought. 8yo. 
4s. 6d. 

The Christian's Daily Portion. 4th edit. 5s. 6d. 

Light for the Sick Room; a Book for the Afflicted. 8vo. 


2s. 6d. 

Light for the House of Mourning. 2s. 6d. 

God's Universal Love; and Man's Responsibility. 18mo. 6d, 

Hints to Church Members, on the Duties and Responsi- 
bilities arising from Christian Fellowship 

The Mothers of the Wise and Good; with Select Essays on 
Maternal Duties and Influence. 3s. 6d. 

Sketches of Sermons on Christian Missions. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Missionary Enterprises in Many Lands, with a History of 
Missionary Societies. 32mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Youthful Christian. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

None but Jesus ; or, Christ Allandin All. 6d. 

The Sabbath Treasure—Containing a Scripture Text ; an 
Original Hymn ; and Questions and Counsels for every 
Lord’s-day in the year. 

A Few Words to Religious Inquirers, and Young Disciples. 
3rd Edit. 2d. 

The Child's Christian Catechism, in Verse ; with Scripture 
Proofs. 1d. 

Missionary Pieces, in Verse, for Children. 1d. 

Temperance Rhymes, for Young Teetotalers. 

Little Poems for Children. 14. 

A Brief Directory to the Church of Christ, meeting in 
New Church-street Chapel, St. Marylebone, under the 
pastorate of the Rey. J. Burns, D.D. 1d. 

Youthful Piety. 2nd series. Is. 


ld, 





Lyceum has produced few pieces equal to it. Moon 
and Aessiter, as impersonated by F. Matthews and C. 


| Marlborough (Wiltshire). 


COX (WILLIAM ISIDORE), M.B. M.R.C.S. &¢. Author, 
Kensal-town, Middlesex, Surgeon in Practice. Born 1822, at 





Was honoured with | 





| 





Professionally educated at Hun- | 


ing business; graduated P.D. in the Bristol Mercury office; 
afterwards journeyman, then master ; then schoolmaster in 
3uckinghamshire: there ordained, in 1814, as Literate, 

the Curacy of Whaddon, Bucks, by Bishop Tomline; Curate 
of Green’s Norton and Whittlebury, Northamptonshire, 
from 1815 to 1830; presented by Lord Eldon, in 1822, tothe 
Rectory of Athelington, Suffolk, and in 1827 by his Lordship 
to the Vicarage of Cretingham, in the same county; ap- 
pointed, in 1839, Domestic Chaplain to the present Earl of 
Clarendon; and in 1840 made Justice of the Peace for the 
county of Suffolk by the late Duke of Grafton, then Lord 
Lieutenant. Edited (in conjunction with Col. Greville), in 
1803, the Pic-Nic—a weekly literary journal. Author of 

Lady Byron's responsive ‘Fare thee well,” and other 
Poems. 3rd edition. 1816. London: Edwards. 

Speculum Gregis; or Parochial Minister's Assistant. 
London: Rivingtons. Sixth edition, 1849. 

A Discourse (in blank verse), preached at Framlingham 
before the District Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. Woodbridge: Loder. 1832. 

Bishop Hall's Sacred Aphorisms. 1823. London: Riving- 
tons. (Copyright presented to Dr. Hook, Leeds, for his 
‘Devotional Library,” and republished in 1848, Lone 
don: Bell.) 

Sixty Lectures on the Psalms. 1847. London: Longmans. 

Essay on the Physiognomy of the Sense of Feeling. 
Dedicated to Prince Albert. Blank verse. 1851. Lon- 
don: Rivingtons. 

Also three Songs:—“ Victoria Regina ;" a National Song. 
The Music by John Last; and by him dedicated to her 
Majesty. 1837. “Say, gentle Harp.” The Music by 
Henry Smart. 1852. ‘“Epicedium.” The Music by 
Henry Smart. 1853. All published by Messrs. Cramer 
and Co., Regent-street. 

FYNN (ROBERT NICHOLAS), 
aw. jorn at Galway town, 
of December 1812. Educated at Dublin University. 
Graduated B.A. 1835. Entered Middle Temple, London, 
1834; called to the Trish Bar, Easter Term, 1836. Married 
March 29, 1843, Emily Ainsworth, niece to P. Ainsworth, 
Esq., late M.P. for Bolton. Issue, two sons and a daughter. 
Author of— 

British Consuls Abroad. Published by E. Wilson, Royal 
Exchange, London, in September 1846. Price 6s. <A 
fourth edition of the work was published in 1852. 

JONES (JOHN), Author and Editor, Llanidloes, Wesleyan 

Minister. Born 1817, at Llantrissent, Glamorgan; edu- 


1819. 





Author, Barrister-at- 


in Ireland, on the 10th 


| cated at Hoxton Institution, London, and at Didsbury Insti- 


tution; entered the ministry, 1843; ordained by the 
Wesleyan Conference at Liverpool, August, 1847; appointed 
successively by the Conference to Cardigan, Aberystwith, 
Narberth, London, Liverpool, and Llanidloes. Married, 1847, 
Catherine, daughter of William Hutchins, Esq. of Gower, 
Glamorgan. Author of— 

The Wesleyan Conference Vindicated in the Expulsion of 
Messrs. Everett, Dunn, and Griffith, 1849. 14d. Llanid- 
loes: B. Roberts. 

Contributed to Eurgrawn Wesleyaidd (Wesleyan Maga- 

zine), Watchman, Carnarvon Herald, and Geron Cymreig. 


JONES (ROBERT), Author, and Editor, 5, High-street, 
Aberystwyth, Printer. Born in 1810, at Ruthin, in Denbigh- 
shire. Received his education and served his apprenticeship in 
his native town. Removed to Aberystwyth in 1831, to under- 
take the management of the printing business of Mrs. Esther 
Williams. Has always had great pleasure in literary pur- 
suits, but little encouragement or assistance. Author of— 

The Duoglott Letter-Writer. 1841. 6d. Five editions: 

the last (1852) enlarged, price 1s. 

Y Sillebydd Cymreig (The Welsh Spelling-book.) 1842. 6d. 


The Aberystwyth Welsh Interpreter. 1849. 6d. Two 
editions. Aberystwyth: E. Williams and Son. 
Also of several Translations from the English, many 


pieces of Welsh Poetry, and contributor to the different 
Welsh Periodicals. 

Editor of the Cwmurel (“* Cloud"), 1843-4. A Welsh monthly 
Literary and General Magazine, which dropped after two 
years, 
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PUGHE(DAVID WILLIAM), Author, Bron Dirion Villa, Newcombe’s (Rev. H.) Home and its Associations, fc. 8vo. 2s. el. 


ef England, and .L.S.A. of | 


@aernarvon; Surgeon, M.R.C.S. 
on the 


Ireland, &. Born at Lianidan, 
of the Menai, 1823. Author of 
An Historical sketch of Harlech Castle and the defiles of 
Ardudwy. 1846. Caernarvon: Humphreys. 
Aistory of Conway Castle, and the Vale of Creyddyn. 








1847. rnarvon: Humphreys. Second edition, 1851. 

History o rnarvon Castle, and the Lowlands of Arvon. 
1849. Caernarvon: Humphreys. Second edition (illus- 
trated), 1852. 


History of Beaumaris Castle, and the Isle of Anglesea. 
1851. Caernarvon: Humphreys. 

Gwiad yr Aur (“The Land of Gold”: a Manual of Aus- 
tralia.) 1852. Caernarvon: Humphreys. 

Contributor to the Archeologia Cambrensis, 


terly); Drysorfa, Dysgedydd, Cuylchgrawn, &c. (Welch 
Periodicals); ‘Caernarvon Herald; Chambers’s Journal, 
&e. 

RUDGE (JAMES, D.D.), Author, Hawkchurch Rectory, 


near Axminster. Born at Croomhall, Gloucestershire, 27th 
April, 1785; educated at Crypt Gramar School, Gloucester ; 
entered at Pembroke College, Oxford, 1801; graduated, 
4806; ordained deacon in Gloucester Cathedral, 1808; 
and priest at St. Andrew's, Holborn, 1809; appointed 
Curate and Lecturer of Limehouse, 1809; collated to 
the rectory of Hawkchurch, 1828; elected to Friday 
Evening Endowed Lectureship at St. Lawrence Jewry, 1816; 
and Sunday Evening Preacher at St. Sepulchre’s, 1821. 
Married 1812, Caroline, only daughter of Thomas Drake, 
Esq., a Magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant of Middlesex. 
Author of— 

Lectures on Genesis. 2 vols. 1823. 

Description of the Field of Waterloo a Few Days after the 

Battle. 1815. 

Errors of Romish Church, 1839. 

Supremacy of the Crown, &c. 1851. 

Upwards of 120 printed Sermons and Tracts, 








OBITUARY. 


Ancepri.—On the 18th inst. at 31, Argyll-street, aged 73, 
the Right Hon. the Dowager Lady Arundell, relict of the 
Right Hon. James Everard, (Ninth) Lord Arundell, of 
Wardour Castle, Wiltshire. 

De Pvanarp. 
Planard, a French dramatist of considerable note. He 
wrote more than fifty works, most of them comic operas, 
and some of the latter were set to music by Herold, Caraffa, 
Halévy, Ambroise, Thomas, and other eminent composers. 

Srme.—Recently, at Posen, aged 77, the Rabbin Joseph 
Spire, whose reputation as one of the most learned Tal- 
mudists of his day was established throughout Poland, 
and in the whole of Germany. 








BOOKS WANTED D TO PURCHASE. 


The pamphlet or book published | a by Dr. Stowell, in which he | 


Fruit” was the 


endeavours to prove that “ the forbidden 
(for M. 


“tobacco plant. Address W. N. Ingle 
‘Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

**Daille’s Right Use.of the Fathers.” 
Kington, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Address to N. G. Pil- 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Abe) and Bloxam’s Handbook of Chen Chemistry, age Lbs. cl. 

Advent Readings from the Fathers, fep. 8vo. 

Alison's (Sir A.) History of Europe, 1815 5-188, Vol IL. 8vo. 15s. cL 
Apocalypse Unveiled, 2 vols. post 8vo. 14s. c 

Arehbold’s (J. F.) Suceession Duty Act ~aelhy with Notes, 7s. 6d. cL. 
Arnold's (Rev. T. K.) Henry's English Grammar, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Banking Almanac and Directory, 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Beautiful Poetry, Vol. I. fep. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cl. 

Bentley's Railway Library: Ned Myers, by F. F. Cooper, fep. 8vo. 1s. 
Benwell's (J.) Englishman's Travels in America, fop. vo. 3s. 6d. 1. 
Best's Tracts on Old Testament Histories, Vol. III. 3s. 6d. half-bound. 
Betts's Christian Localities and their Associations, 2 vols. 7s. cl. 
Blackie's (J. S,) On the Living Language of the Greeks, 8vo. 1s, swd. 
Braneton’s Druggist’s Handbook of Practical Receipts, 4s. cl. 
British Almanac and Companion, 1854, 12mo. 4s. cl. 

Boone's (Rev. J. S.) Sermons on Various Subjects, 8vo. 16s.)6d. cl. 
Brown's (Dr.) Theological Tracta, Vol. I. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Brown's (Rev. R.) Bye-ways of the Bible, fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Buckland's (A. C.) Letters on Early Rising, ig 8vo. Ls. Gd. cl. 
Biidinger’s (Dr.) Way of Puith, er. 8vo.i4s. 

Bundlevof Crowquillsdropped by A. eee illus. fep. 8vo. . bds. 
Bungener's Priest and the Luguenot, trans. 2 vols. cr. Svo. 12s. ¢ 
Burke's Visitations of Seats and Arms, Second Series, Vol. I. Sle, 
Calvert's Gold Recks of Great Britain and Ireland, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Cussell’s Lessons in Brench, Part Il. 12mo. 2s. 6d. el. 

Chambers's Repository of Tracts, Vol. VII. 12mo. 1s. bds. 

Clarke's (Anna M.) Memoir, by Rev. T. G. Clarke, cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Clinton's Chronology of Rome and Constantinople, 8vo. 7s. bds. 
‘Collins's Series : Missionary Memorial by Worcester, &c. 2s. cl. 
Concioualia : Outlines of Sermons, by Rev H. Thompson, 12s. el. 
Comte’s Positive Philosophy, trans. by H. Martineau, 2 vols. 16s. 
Conchdtogist’s Text-Book, col. plates, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Count Arensberg ; or, Days of Martin Luther, 2 vols. er. 8vo. 7s. cl. 
Court Album ; or, Book of Beauty,'1854, sm. 4to. 21s. el. gilt. 
Crompton’s Old and New Stories.in Short Words, square, 1s. 6d. bds. 
Te Grey's Characteristics of the Duke of Wellington, 8vo. 6s. ¢l. 

De Jomini’s History of Campain of Waterloo, tr. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cL 
Dickson's (M. A.) Divine Love, fep.'6vo.'3s. 6d. cl 

Donakison’s (J.) Modern Greek Grammar, 12mo. 2s. cl. swd. 

Door of Hope for Britain and Christendom, fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cL 
Examination Papers of Ordnance School, Bvo. 5s, 6d. cl. 

Exiles: a Tale, by Talvi, post Svo, 7s. cl. 

Gilfillati's (Rev. G.) Grand Discovery, 18mo. Is. 6d. ¢l. gilt. 

Gough's (J. B.) Records:of My Life, 18mo. ts. cl. 

Goulding’s (F. R.) Robert and Harold, fc. 8vo. 2s. cl. 

Gray's (J.) On the Law.ef Costs in Actions, &c. 8vo. 21s. cl 
‘Greyhound, by Stonehenge, square, cr. 8vo. 21s. hf.-bd 

Hautibeok to Pictures in Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, Is. 6d. 
‘Heath's Familiar Lessons in Phonetic Shorthand, l&mo. ls. swd. 
Heath's Keepsake for 1854, edited by Miss Power, royal 6vo. 21s. 
Henry of Eichenfels, sq. ‘Is. 6d. cl 

Hildebranat's (C.) Winter in Spitzbergen, trans. fc. Bvo. » 6d. ol. 
Hildebrand and the Emperor, by Sortain, fe. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Home Briend, Vol. ITI. 8vo. 3s. 4d. cl. 

Mustrated Ditties of the Olden Time, small 4to. 7s. 6d. cl. gilt. 
John, by Emilie Carlen, 2 vols. post 8vo. 8s. bids. 

Jukes's Characteristic Differences of the Four Gospels, 2s. 6d. cL 
Justinian, Institutes of, Translation and Notes, by Sandars, 15s. 
Knighton’s (W.) Forest Life in Ceylon, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cl. 
Krause's (Rev. W. H.) Sermons, edited by Stanford, Vol. 111. 5s. cL. 
Lee's Trees, Plants, and Flowers, with Illustrations, 8vo. 15s. cl. 
Lessing's Emilia Galotti, with Vocabulary, by Lebahn, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Longfellow’s Poetical Works, illustrated, fc. 8vo. 4s. 6d. ¢ 

Luther's (Martin) Life in Fifty Pictures, by Kénig, imp. 8vo. 12s. cL 
Mackay’s (A.) ¥ stern India, edited by Robertson, 8vo. 12s. cl. 
Mase any Bert Easy Hebrew Grammar, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. el. 















atches from H.M.S. Inve or, Map, 9d. 
val Transe ctions, Vol. XXXVL. vo s. cl 
» and its Resources, post 8yo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
in India, f 8vo. 6s. cl 
n. fe. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 





northern banks | 


English Quar- | 


Recently, at Paris, aged upwards of 70, M. de 


Ingle), | 


Newcomnibe's (Rev. H.) Life and its Duties, fc. 8vo. 2s. el. 
Parley's (Peter) Annual for 1854, large sq. 5s. cl. gilt. 
Parley’s Present for all Seasons, by 5. G. Goodrich, cr. 8vo. 5s. bd. 
Parlour Library: Arabella Stuart, by James, 12mo. 1s. 6d. bas. 
Paterson's Practical Statutes of the Session 1853, 12mo. 10s. 6d. el. 
Paul's (W.) Supplement to the Rose Garden, royal 8vo. 5s. swd. 
| Peat! s Farmer's Diary and Account-book, 12mo. Is. cl. 
| Pretty Poll, a Parrot’s own History, sq. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Public General Statutes, 1853, royal 8vo. 17s. bds. 
Purchas’s (Rev. J.) Book of Feasts, 12mo. 6s. cl. 
Railway Lib.: Rockingham, by the Author of ow ls. 
| Reid's (Capt M.) Young Voyageurs, fep. 8vo. 
Roscoe's Wanderings and Excursions in North Ww: ies illus. 10s, 6d. 
Rowe's Commercial Diary, 1854, 12mo. 1s. el. 
Rowland (Alex.) on the Human Hair, 8vo. 4s. 6d. el. 
Ruff’s Guide to the Turf, 1854, Winter Edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
St. John’s Rambles in France in Search ofSport, post Svo. 9s. 6d. 
Sanderson's (.J.) Rural Architeeture, 12mo. ls. swd. 
Sermons on the Christian Seasons, Vols. II. and IV., 4s. each cl. 
Shakspere, Beauties of, fep. 8vo. 1s. bds. 
Sigourney's (Mrs. L. H.) Olive Leaves, fep. 2s. 6d. ‘cl. 
Sim's Handbook to Library of British Museum, royal 12mo. 5s. 
| Skyring’s Builder’s Price Book, 1854, 8vo, 4s. swd. 
mith’s Principles {ental and Moral Training, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Southey’s (Dr.) Life, by C. T. Browne, fep. 8vo. 6s. 
Southey’s (R.) Madoc , fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Southey’s (R.) Poetical Works, Vol. V., fep. 8vo. 3s, 6d, cl. 
Stanton Rectory, a Tale, by 8. J. Mayne, Part IL., fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Swain’s Letters of Laura D'Auverne, and other Poems, 3s. 6d. cl. 
Thompson On Treatment of Stricture of Urethra, Svo. 10s. cl. 
Thompson's Clinical Lectures on Pulmonary Conmanpton, 7s. 6d. 
Todhunter On Analytical Static 8, with example s, er. Své s. 6d. 
Traveller's Lib.: Souvestre’s Attic Philosopher in pe trans. 1s. 
Watkins's London Directory, 1854, royal 8vo. 19s. 6d. cl. 
Wehran (W.) On Theory and Practice of Tuning, Tomo. ls. swi. 
Wellington, Souvenir, fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. swd. 












Wheeler's Appraiser’s and House-broker's Pocket Assistant, 2s. 6d. 
Wingfield and Johnson's Poultry Book, illus, by H. Weir, 21s. 

| Wood's (G. H.) Poems, er. 8vo, 5s. cl. gilt. 

| Woodcock's (Rev. W. J.) Scriptare Lands, post 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 





STROLOGY.—Persens residing in London 

or elsewhere can send any _— Christian and Surname, 

and Age, ‘in a letter containing 13 postage-stamps, to Professor 

Melville, Prinees-road, Lambeth, London (the only Acrostic Astrologer 

in the universe), and they -will receive by return of post Special Peems 
written on their names, in which their destirries will be revealed. 


yitaL ELECTRIC SALINE, as discovered 
by Dr. STEVENS, proving eminently aoenill in the Cure and 

Prevention of "FEVER, CHOLERA, and other BLOOD DISEASES, 

Recommended also by’ numerous medical practitioners, and by the 

Swedish Board of Health, to be had:in readiness in every house. Mey 

be obtained through all Chemists, or of the sole authorised ‘maker, 

ae LAMPLOUGH, 1, Mecklenburgh-terrace, Gray’ s-inn-road, 
ndon 


} LACK! BLACK! BLACK !—Dyed for 

‘Mourning every Wednesday. India and all other Shawls and 
Dresses Cleaned, and the Colours Preserved. Bed Furniture and Draw- 
ing-room Suites of every sort Cleaned, Dyed, and finished like new, by 
SAMUEL OSMOND and Co., 8, Ivy- lane, Ne Pw gate-street, London. — 
P.S8. French Merino Dresses Dyed Colours, and finished like new. 


ORTABLE BATHS.—tThe best description 
of Baths for travelling are made of a new Infian Rubber 
material, which is not affected by the temperature or the use of hot 
water, and occupy the smallest possible space, the price commencing 
from 40s. each, complete. Also, the lightest Waterproof Garments, in 
all the newest shapes ; Fishing Boots, Stockings, Air Beds, Cushions, 
Pillows, and every article manufactured in Indian Rubber. 
List of Prices forwarded on application to W. 8. SPARKS, Macintosh 
Warehouse, 115, New Bond-street, London. 
OOPER’S TOOTH BRUSHES will be 
exchanged if ‘the bristles come out. The price for the best 
quality is 8s. per dozen. A single Brush a by post on receipt of 
eleven stamps, addressed to 26, Oxford-street, London. 
CUOPER’S ANTISEPTIC CARNATION 
TOOTH PASTE is the most efficacious, most agreeable, and the 
hr preparation ever used for whitening the teeth, preserving 























| [ADVERTISEMENT. } 

| CLERICAL, Scholastic, Governess, and Educational Agency Offices (late 
Valpy, established 1833), conducted by Messrs. Mair and Son, at 
7, Tavistock-row, Covent-garden, London, are of the greatest utility to 
| all classes of both Clergy and Laity seeking clerical or educational aid. 
| Residents in the country seeking curates, governesses, or tutors, or 
| having children to place at schools, have merely to make known their 
requirements at this office, and, without delay and free of expense, are 
immediately introduced to suitable and qualified applicants, or have 
established schools recommended to them. The charges for disposal 
and exchange of ecclesiastical and school property are detailed in the 
prospectus, which will be forwarded gratis on application. 











O LOVERS OF FISH.—100 Real 

YARMOUTH BLOATERS for 6s., package included. Forwarded 

to all parts, on receipt of penny postage-stamps, or Post-office Order 

(preferred) for the amount. Address to THOMAS LETTIS, Jun., 
Fish-curer, Great Yarmouth. 


EDDING, Iron 
Cots.—The GERMAN 

make the most elastic and luxurious beds. 
blankets, and quilts.sent free. 
woods. Eider down quilts and duvéts, in silk and cotton cases.—J.and 5. 
: bedstead, and bed room furniture manufacturers, 13, 





Bedsteads, and Children’s 
SPRING and FRENCH MATTRESSES 
A priced list of bedding, 






vedding, 








Warranted UNADULTERATED, 
the best that can be made, 4s. per — 
e 


fu‘ JUR 

Whites for pastry, 
Fine Households, 13s. 3d. per bushel. Seconds, 12s, 6d. per bushel. 
for brown bread, 12s. 6d. per bushel. 

Delivered (not less than one peck) to any part of London, carriage free. 
Address HENRY HORSNAILL & Company, Bullferd Mill, Witham, 
Essex, or,Caledonian-road, London. 

Terms, Cash. 


(GZ LENFIE LD PATE tN STARCH, 
USED IN HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRY; 
WOTHERSPOON’S MACHINE-MADE COMFITS = LOZENGES. 
Glasgow: R. WOTHERSPOON and Co. 40, Duntop-street. 
London Depdt: WOTHERSPOON, MACKAY, and Co. 66, Queen-street, 
Cheapside. 











ROBE-M AKING AND Bae peene: ESTABLISHMENT, 


Iden -squé 
S. 


A, KISCH, Practionl ROBE-MAKER and 
Professional TAILOR, is prepared.toexecute orders with the 
utmost dispatch. His improved system of making GOWNS, as exhi- 
bited at the Great Exhibition in 1851, needs only to be seen'to'be appre- 
ciated ; the Prize Medal being awarded for the same. 
Patterns, and mode of Self-Measurement, with list of prices 
warded on application as above 


“ 
\ EASAM’S MEDICATED CREAM purifies 
4 the skin, eradicates scorbutic eruptions (either hereditary or aris- 
ing from disease), and eompletely checks those complaints attendant 
upon long illness and debility—rheumatism, and «many of the com- 
plaints of our climate, would not .exist if its use , were general. No- 
thing can equal it for the cure of Juambago, gout, th erysipe- 
las, ringworm, scurvy, varicose veins, old wounds, ulcers, tumours, 
‘sprains, burns, bruises, corns, and inflammation of every ‘kind.—De- 
pot, 238, Strand, London. Sold by all medicine vendors, ‘in 1s. 1}d., 
4s. 6d., Lis., and 22s, jars.—If any difficulty arises in procuring 
it, write to the Depdt. 


REAL LUXURY.—PAYNE’S ROYAL 
dt OSBORNE SAUCE, prepared by her Majesty’s Chemist, in the 
Isle of Wight, specially patronised by the Royal Yacht Squadron, exhi- 
bited and used at the Great Exhibition of 1851, is considered thepremier 
sauce for fish, game, hot and cold meats, soups, gravies, &c. 

** We have tasted and relished many piquant sauces, ‘but ‘the Royal 
Osborne beats them all.”—San, April 34, 1851. 

Sold Wholesale by G. PAYNE, at the Manufactory, West \Cowes. 
Retail, by ForTNUM and MASON, Piceaditly; and W. H. BuRGEss, 
| King William-stre set, C ‘ity, London ; ; and Sauce-venders generally. 

THE IMPE RIAL COVERLE “a 
HE most elegant :and useful articles ever ‘yet 
used as a covering for the bed are the IMPERIAL COVERDETS, 
which combine great warmth with extreme lightness. No person study- 
ing health and comfort should be without them, and to invalids and 
children they are especially valuable. 

“] disapprove exceedingly of thick ‘heavy quilts and counterpanes ; 
they should always be avoided, especially by tvalids,:as they irritate 
delicate frames, and prevent sleep."—Dr. Graham's Domestic Medicine, 
pages 192, 729. 

May be had of W. H. BATSON and CO,, 39, Maddox-street, Regent- 
street. 
































y ee ; ° ° 
Pat L GAGE’S ELIXIR.—This Tonic Anti- 
phlegmatic Family Medicine, has been established 44 years, as a 
most valuable remedy for Phlegm, and all the Disorders-arising from 
it, viz., Bilious Complaints, Catarrh, Asthma, Convulsion, Coughing, 
Indigestion, Cholera Morbus, Golics, Ague, Fevers, Gout, Worms, 
Hooping Cough, Cholera, Female Complaints, &c. It is demonstrated 
in a pamphlet on Phlegm, delivered gratis at all.the depéts, why 
PAUL GAGE’'S ELIXIR has not failed in desperate cases, when. other 
means have been found of no avail. 
Sold in Bottles at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6¢4., by PAUL GAGE, 462, New 
Oxford-street, and by all | Tespectable medici ine vendors. 


? YMER’S PRESERVATIVE DENT RIFICE, 
and RYMER'S CLEANSING POWDER, for Artificial Teeth, 
are reapers tively the most elegant and efficient preparations before the 












| Publi ompounded only by SAMUEL LEE RYMER, Surgeon 
| Dent Groyda n, Surrey, and sold, according to his appoimtment, by 
} Sutt and C Bow Churchyard; Dietrichsen and Hannay, 63, 
} Oxford-street, a Sanger, Oxford-street, London: at the Medica 

| Hall, 54, Lower Sackville-street, Dublin; by Ratmes-and Co., Edin- 
| burgh, and all respectable vendors of medicine in the Kingdom. 


' Price 2s. 9d. Mr. RYMER'S crest is attached to each box. 


| the exclusive right of manufacturing Cod Liver il by 


| Wholesale Druggists in the kingdom. Charles Fox and Co. 
Bedsteads in mahogany, birch, and other | the satisfaction to state that the Oil of this season is pronounced by the 





the gums, and sweetening the breath. Price 1s. 14d. aud 2s. 9d. per pot. 
Manufactured by WILLIAM T. COOPER, 26, Oxford-street, London. 


Tal xT? y 5 
ADIES’ and CHILDREN’S UNDER. 

4 CLOTHING.—ALEX. CRUICKSHANK and SO stock of 
MERINO and LAMBS'-WOOL VESTc, ORESSES, DRAWERS, and 
every article of Under-Clothing for Ladies and Children, is the largest 
in the kingdom, and comprises many articles for invalids and others 
not.generally known; also Lambs’-wool Stockings and Secks, white, 
brown, and heather mixture, both woven and hand-knitted, and every 
other description of Scotch-made Hosiery. Orders from any part of the 
country promptly and carefully exe cuted. 


ALEX. CRUICKSHANK and SONS, Manufactnrers of Hosiery, 57, 
_George-stre eet linby 


inburgh. 

(10D LIVER OIL.—His E xcellency. ~ the 
Governor amd her Majesty’s Council of Newfoundland having 
authorised Letters Patent to CHARLES FOX and Co. granting to them 
the process 
described in said Letters Patent, they respectfully intimate to the 
Medical Profession and to the Pharmaceutical Chemists, that several 
importations of the produce of this season have been already received 
from Newfoundland, and have passed into the hands of the principal 
have also 

















to be of the finest quality ever introduced into this country.— 
27th Sept. 1853, 
F! WHAT YOU ARE, 
FUEN GRAHAM continues to give her novel 
4 and interesting delineations of character from an examination 
of the handwriting, in a style of description peculiarly her own, filling 
the four pages of a sheet of paper. Persons desirous of knowing their 
true character, or that of any friend, must send a specimen of the wri- 
ting, stating sexand age, or supposed age (inclosing 13 postage-stamps), 
to Miss GRAHAM, 14, Hand-eourt, Holborn, Londen, and they will 
receive in a few days a minute detail of the gifts, defects, talents, 
tastes, affections, &c. of the writer, with many other things hitherto 


unsuspected. 
yO YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—EMILY DEAN'S CRINILENE has been 
many years established as the only preparation that can be relied upon 
for the restoration of the hair in baldness from any cause, preventing 
the hair falling off, strengthening weak hair, and checking greyness, 
and for the production of whiskers, mustachios, eyebrows, &c. in three 
or four weeks, with certainty. It is an elegantly-scented compound, 
price 2s. and will be sent post free, on receipt of twenty-four penny 
postage-stamps, by Miss DEAN, 37 A, Manchester- str Gray's Inn- 
road, Lontion.—At home daily, from 11 till 7, Sundays excepted.—* I 
have used your Crinilene, and have now 4 good pair of whiskers.”—J. 
L. Higgs, Dudley. “ It has certainly improved my hair."-—J. Thompson, 
Durham. “It effectually checked the greyness.”"— —L. Ede, Bath. Sold 
by every Chemist in the World. 


LBANY LAMP AND CANDLE 
MANUFACTORY.—CLARKE'S Russian Wax Candles, 1s. per Ib., 
burn superior ‘to all others; Best Albany Composite Candles, 9d. per 
Ib., do not require snuffing ; for ordinary purposes the Cheapest 
Candles that can be used, Moulds, 7$d., Store Candles, 7d. perlb.; Express 
Pule Soap, very old and dry, 48s. per cwt Yellow, 44s. and 40s. ; 
Best! Mottled, 50s.: Honey Seap, Js. 6d. ; Old Brown Windsor, 2s.; all 
other scented soaps, 1s. 6d. per ae Patent Albany Oil, 4s. 6d. per gallon, 
superior to Sperm; Clarke's Refined Oil for French Lamps, 4s. per 
gullon; Solar, 3s. 6d. Italian goods of the finest quality at the 
Wholesale price; Lamps of every description manufactured on the 
premises, for cash only. 
SAMUEL CLARKE, Albany Lamp and Candle Manufactory, 55, 
Albany-street, Regent’s-park, London, within two minutes’ walk of 
the Colosseum. 
N.B.—Country orders amounting to 101. or upwards, Carriage Free. 
LLEN’S REGISTERED DISPATCH BOX 
— and TRAVELLING WRITING DESK, is the most complete and 
convenient article of the kind yet produced. It contains stationery 
and all writing Tequisites, with ample space for papers, and is:so ar- 
ranged that any article is instantly accessible without disarranging the 


remainder. 
ALLEN’S NEW SOLID LEATHER PORT- 


MANTEAU contains four distinct compartments, all accessible at the 
same time and secured by a Bramah leck; it affords greater facility f 
arranging a wardrobe than any other portmanteau, is entirely fre 
from complications, antl as light and portable as the ordinary kinds. 
ALLEN’S REGISTERED TRAVELLING BAG, 
‘the opening of which is as large as the bag ‘itself, thms allowing coats 
linen, &c., to be packed without.injury, and-more conveniently than in 
the the ordinary carpet bag. ‘Illustrated Catalogues on receipt of Two 


trade 
Scarborough 


You RSEL 











AND WHAT FIT FOR.— 




















J. ow, and T. ALLEN, Camp Equipage piqnetfactuners and Military 
Outfitters, 18 and 22, WEST STRAND. 


- : 

OCOA—HANDFORD and DAVIES 

request the attention of Invalids to the fact that their pure 

GRANULATED COCOA was the best of the Four Samples whic 

were all that the Analytical Sanitary Commissioners proved to be 

genuine; ‘theirs being free from husk antl all refuse, and prepared wit 
great eare.-—Vide the Lancet of May 31st, 1851. 

They have the largest and most varied Stock of any House retailing : 
—of Atrowroots, ranging in price from Rio Root, at 4: i. per Ib., to fines 
Bermuda Root at ls. 8d. per lb.; good Jamaica ditto at 6d.; fine st 
Vincent's at 8d. per lb., 





7lbs. of which, or of any higher qui ality, packed 











in tin canisters, without extra charge; Pearl Sago, i0s. to 32s. pet 
| ewt.; old fashioned Brown ditto, 24s.; Bengal Kice, 18s, ; Patn 
ditto, 20s. to 24s.; Madras ditto, very similar to Carolina, 25%.; 
Carolina ditto, 32s. to 34s. ; ground Rice, 28s.; finest ditto, 34s,; Rice 
| Flour, 34s. lbs. of any article quoted at per cwt. may be ha 
Good Tapioca, 5d., fine ditto, 6d., finest ditto. 





| at the above prices 

per Ib.; Naples Macearoni and Vermice i, 

5d. per Ib.; Semolina, 6d.; finest ditto, 8d. per Ib. ; 
Ginger, in ‘bibs. original blue jars, 8s. each; Guava Jell 

3s. each.—61, High Holborn. 

\ Damaged Rice for Poultry, 12s, per cwt. 


7d. per lb.; Manna ( rot ' 
ages preserv’¢ 
in 2Ib. jar? 
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N2 CHIMNEY is WANTED for C. RICKE’ TS’ 
PATENT CALORIFERE GAS STOVES in Churches, Halls, or 
Shops; and for Conservatories or Small Rooms a pipe can be attached 
to convey away the produets of combustion. 

Manufactory, Agar-street, Strand, opposite Charing-c ross Hospital. 


WHY Pay w SIXT 





MORE THAN SIXTE EN 


SHILLINGS for your TROUSERS ?—This is the exclamation 
of Gentlemen to their friends, after trying MILES of NEW BON D- 
STREET, for Trousers. His Show Rooms are now replete with all the 
new Patterns for Autumn and Winter wear. 


\ AW’S ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS. 

a MAW and CO: send free, per post, their NEW BOOK of 
DESIGNS (with Prices), adapting ‘his most durable, economical, and 
decorative production of Medizval Art to every style of Private as well 
as Public Building.—Benthal! Works; near Brosely, Shropshire. 


APLES SOAP.—TO CONNOISSEURS in 

SHAVING.—A very fine sample of OLD NAP LES SOAP, 7s. 

er pound, in pound or half-pound jars, jars included, at CHURCHER’S 

‘oilet Cream Warehouse, 22, King-street, Regent+street ; and 

R. HOVENDEN’S: Wholesale and Export Warehouse, Crown-street, 
Finsbury-square, London. 


ARPETS at. Wholesale 


LAW, Carpet Pe 31, Ludgato-till, has. reeeived instructions 
fromm several rs to private families with 
CARPET 'S at Femara prices) viz.—best Brussels, 38. 9d. per yard: 
best est Tapestry, 4s. ;_ best Velvet, 6a. 


EST ALL'S UN 


is acknowledged to preserve the Leather better, and give a 
higher polish with less labour, than any now in use. 
not fail to order it of their Oilmen, &c. 

Sold wholesale by R. WESTALL and Co. 
Tower-stree t, London. 














Offiee, 17, Harp-lane, 





‘ou desire really well-polished Boots, use 


ROWN 1's ROYAL MELTONIAN 
BLACKING. It renders them beautifally soft, durable, and 
waterproof, while its lustre equals the most’ brilliant Patent Leather. 
Price the same as common Blacking. Made only by B. BROWN, the 
Inventor and sole Manufacturer of the De Guiehe Parisian Polish for 
Dre Boots = Shoes, and Waterproof Varnish for Hunting Bootes 
, Broad-street, Golden-square, London. Patronised by 
= Court and Nobility and to be hed of ail the:principal Bootmakers 
and Shopkeepers throughout the Kingdom. 




















} 
— INVALIDS and THOSE DESIROUS of | 


PRESERVING HEALTH.—The Sanitary Commission instituted 


by the Lancet having pronounced. the Cocoa purchased'at. 15, Rath- | 


bone-place, Oxford-street, to be “entirely ffee from deleterious ad~ 
mixture,” the attention of the pulilic is directed to EDMONDS and Co.'s 
HOMCEOPATHIC COCOA. 
EDMONDS and Co., Tea Dealers, &e., 
Oxford-street. 


fine ARGAND LAM?P’ OIL, 4s. per 


DNs 

oo ly so extensively patronised and reeommended by the 
nobility’ a and gentry, is emphatically unequalled forthe Argand, Solar, 
Carcel, Diamond, French: Moderator, German, and every description of 
patent oil lamps. Its characteristics are strength, and. brilliancy of 
flame, extreme purity, slowness of consumption, and not affected by 
eold. Haifa gallon or upwards delivered freeseven miles. 

JOHN DUNN and Co,, Oil-merchants, 59, Cannon-street, City. 


NEN NN’S VEGETABLE OIL, 

Gallon, gives a clear and brilliant Light, makes no deposit, and 
entirely free from acid, is the BEST for Moderator, German, and all 
LAMPS now in use. Sold by THOMAS N N § 3 
chants nay two years Purveyors to the Hon. Soc iety of Line ‘oln's-inn), 
21, Lamb's Cc onduit-street, Foundling Hospital. 

NUNN’S MADE MUSTARD, 
le. 6d; each, 


15, Rathbene-place, 











in Pots, 1s. and 


after the lapse of years as if made on the instant. Sold only by THOMAS 
NUNN and SoNs, 21, Lamb’s Conduit-street, Foundling Hospital Six 
Pots sent, carriage fee, on receipt of P. O. order for 9s. 


HE INDU SIUM, price 5s—BESEMERES 
and Co. sole meknaKetace ts of this EASY-FITTING SHAPED 
SHIRT (the invention of a clever tailor), are now selling it in neat 
boxes, Six for 30s. It is cut on a new principle, and made from the 
best Longcloths and Linens, by experienced needlewomen of the first 
dass. Priced lists by post.— JOHN BESEMERES and CO. Ready-made 
Linen Warehousemen, 61, 62, 63, and 64, Hounsditch, London, 











yO RD’ S EUREKA SHIRTS.—Best 


quality, six for 40s.; second quality, six for 30s, Gentlemen 
desirous of obtaining shirts in the very best manner in which they can 
be made, are solicited to try FORD'S EUREKAS. “The most unique, 
and the only perfect- -fitting shirt made."”—Obdserver. Country residents 
purchasing in any provincial town are requested to observe on theinte- 
rior of the collar-band the stamp, “ Ford’s Eureka Shirts, 38, Poultry ” 
— which none are genuine). Hlustrated price-lists, containing 
irections for sclf-measurement, and every particular, are forwarded 
st-free; and the patterns, to select from, of the new registered 
coloured Shirting, on receipt of six stamps, Agents are now being 
appointed in all towns. Terms, &e., forwarded on application. 
RICHARD FORD, 38, Poultry, London: Manufactory, Hay’s-lane, 
Tooley-street. 


peo EY’'S SCOTCH and WOOLLEN 
WAREHOUSE, established 1678.—It having been the custom 
with gentlemen studying 
at this Warehouse, Messrs. Walker, Babb, and Co. beg to inform them 
that their stock of cloths are of the best West of England manufacture. 
Their Eblana Friezes are from a superior Irish maker, and their Scotch 
best manufacturers in Scotland. Gentlemen visiting 











ae from the | 
mdon can have their clothes made up by Cutters and Workmem ot 


taste and skill, who are always kept on the premises. Thus, not only 
& very superior but a fashionable article can be obtained at.the lowest 
possible price, and with little or no delay. Few houses in town and 
country can offer equal, and none superior, advantages. Walker, 
Babb, and Co, are the inventors and makers of the Registered Ven- 
proof Pocket. O pats, price 30s. and 35s. See Jurors, 
Report, Class 20, Great E , 1851. A variety of Scarfs, Shawls, 
Plaids, Clan Tartans, and 8-4 Cloths, Table Covers, and 
D'Oyleys. 











»xhi 
Billiard, 
346, Strand, , Opposite Waterloo-bridge, London. 


~RUPTURES EI TUALLY CUI ) WITHOUT A TRUSS. 

LL Sufferers from this alarming Complaint 

are invited to consult or write to Dr. LESLIE, as he guarantees 

them relief in every case, His remedy has been successful in curing 

thousands during the last eleven years, and is applicable to every kind 

ef single and double rupture, however bad or long standing, in male 

or female of any age, causing no confinement or inconvenience in its 
use whatever. 

Sent post free, 





with full instructions foruse, to any part of the world, 


on receipt of 7s. 6d. in postage-stamps, cash, or post-office order, pay- 
able at the General Post-office, to Dri HERBERT LESLIE, 374 
Manchester-street, Gray’s-inn-road, London, where he may be con- 
sulted daily, Sundays excepted, from 11 till 1, and 5 till 7. Extra 


stage for a 2 oz. packet, for foreign orders, must be sent. 
et sent post free for two — 2 ual ae 


A pamph- 





d sthm atic Cong t 


»f 66, by 








A cure of 50 years the 1e age of y 
I R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
From Mr. Wm. Tomlinson, Bookseller, 15, Stodman-street, 
Newark. “A lady of this town (whom I ean refer any one to privately), 
whois now in the 64th year of herage, has been afflicted with a most 


violent asthmati 





ough ever since she was 15 years old. For many 
years she has been constantly under medical attendance, and all means 
tied in vain to remove her complaint. About two months ago she 
was induced though at the time apparently on the brink of 
grave—totry the abc s«dicine, which, through the Divine bless 
has not only remov igh, but her lungs appear quite rege- 





. has returned, and her general health is 


her - 
Price € Ls. 1}d., 2s. 9d. and Lis. per box. Seld 


Derated ; 










by all dr uggists. 


Prices. — JAMES | 


TRIVALLED BLACKING 


Families should | 


| unequalled, combined with elegance, novelty, 


| obtained the Patronage of Her Majesty and the Royal Family, 
| has become of general use to every class of the community, and is 


4s, per Imperial 


has great claims on the score of economy, as it will keep | 
for years in any climate, does not waste, and is as fresh to the palate 


| Inventor and Patentee. 
| consis 
| cess, 

| lining to the ordinary gold or bone frame. 


economy to purchase, for Cash, their Cloths | 


|. @ Physician— 


(THE BEST WEARS BEST. 
HEMMENT and‘Co., Practieal Tailors, 73, CORNHILE. 


H MMENT’S GU INEA TROUSERS 


FIT 











LOOK WELL 
Better value impossible. 
Trouser Makers, 73, CORNHILL 


WINTER OVER-COAT. 


that 
—— ITSELF! 
s only made by 
HEMMENT a Co., Tailors, 73, CORNHITLL 
= THE WELL IS DRY WE 
THE VALUE OF WATER. Solid truth this good 
Equally so the maxim, that, in Dress, the Best Fit W while, 
in Cloth, the Best Quality Gives Most Wear. Every well-dressed man is 
@ true economist. He wears the best Fit. and the best Cloth, which 
really are the best value. 


In any Colour. 
HEMMENT and Co., 


HLEMMENT’S 


KNOW 


irs Best; 


Both are supplied by 
HEMME NT and Co., Practical Pailors, 


73, CORNHILL. 








H.= MMENT and Co., Tailors, 7: 


study the peculiarities of every Gentleman's Figure; and, by 
satisfy ing its requirements, invariably produce a garment—whether a 
Lady’ s Riding Habit, Mantle, Cloak, &c., or a Gentleman's Coat, 
Trousers or Waistcoat, &o.—that is specially suited for the purpose it is 
intended to serve, Economy and Que ality be ing duly regarded. 





3, CORNHILLB, 











THE 
M fc @a ¥& 
that 
BRUSHES ITSELP, 
is made of 
PURE WOOL, 
and is the 


VERY BEST COAT 


for 
WINTER WEAR. 
Only manufactured by 
HEMMENT AND COMPANY, 
Practical Tailors, 
73, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Prices—35s., 45s., 55s., 70s. 
N-B:—Freedom from Cold is secured by Wearing this 
es arm Ww oolly Over-coat. 


OHN WILLEY (from Atkinson. and Co. 
e Westminster-road), CABINET MANUFACTURER, UPHOL- 


STERER, CARPET, and GE NERAL FURNISHING WAREHOL wai 
MAN,. 164, High-street, Borough, London (opposite: St. Ge 
Chureh), begs to inform the Nobility and Gentry in search of frst- 
rate articles, that his arrangements are completed, and that he is 








} enabled to supply every description of Carpetings, Bedsteads, Bedding, 


and Household Furniture, at the lowest cash prices. Workmanship 
and design 
W. invites an inspec tion of his Show-rooms. 


[HE “BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 
3 PATENT BARLEY, 


INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON'S 
for making superior Barley Water in Fifteen Minutes, has not only 
but 


acknowledged to stand unrivailed as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants, Children, and Invalids; much approved for 
making a —— Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening 
Broths or Sou 


ROBINSC IN’S PATENT GROATS form another 


diet universally esteemed for makinga superior Gruel in fifteen minutes, 
light for supper, and alternately with the Patent Barley is an excellent 
food for Children and Invalids; being particularly recommended by 
the Faculty as the purest and best’preparation of the kind extant, and 
far preferabletothe Embden Groats. 

Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON and BELLVILLE, 
Parveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion Street Holborn, London. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in Town and 
Country, in Packets of 6d. and ls.,, and in Family Canisters at 2s., 5s. 


| and 108. each. 


(PEETH— —By her Majesty’s Royal Letters 

Patent. —Newly- invented and Patented application of Chymi- 
eally-prepared White India-rubber in the Construction of Artificial 
Teeth, Gums, and Palates.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELEY, Surgeon 
Dentist, 61, GROSVENOR-STREET, GROSVENOR-SQUARE, 
A new, original, and invaluable invention, 
ing in the adaptation, with the most absolnte perfection and suc- 
of CHYMICALLY-PREPARED WHITE INDIA-RUBBER as a 
The extraordinary results of 
this application may be briefly noted in a few of their most prominent 
features, as the following:—All sharp edges are avoided; no springs, 
wires, or fastenings are required ; a greatly increased f jom of suction 
is supplied; a natural elasticity hitherto wholly unattainable, and a fit 
perfected with the most unerring accuracy, is secured; while, from the 
softness and flexibility of the agent emp 103 ed, the greatest support is 
given to the adjoining. teeta when loose, or rendered tender by the ab 
sorption of the gums. The acids of the m« y on 
the chymically-prepared white India-rubber, 8 
ductor; fluids of any temperature may with’ thoroug h comfo rt be im- 
bibed and retained in the mouth, all unpleasantness of smell or 
being at the same time waolly provided against by the peculiar nature 
of its preparation. 

To be obtained only at 61, Lower Grosvenor-street, London; 
strect, Bath; 34, Grainger-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


VHOLERA PREVENTIVE. SIR 








sole 














1-con- 





taste 
22, Gay- 


JAMES 








/ MURRAY'S FLUID CAMPHOR.—The prevalence of this fatai 
epidemic renders the following communication of the great at import- 
ance at this critical period, it being from one of the 1 eminent 
medical men in Seotland, alluding to a letter from Lord Pons y, the 
British Ambassador at Constantinople, to his brother the B tahop of 


who states that, to his own knowledge 
both at Paris and in Germ 
the cure ts generally effected before it is possible 
hat is, in less than an hour. 

Lord Ponsonby's Letter. 


Derry- 
to be a certain cure for Cholera, 
taken in time, 


, Dissolved Camphor proved 
iy; and, if 
to proeure 














“Edinburgh, 9th April, 1849 
“T think it a solemn duty to confirm this nobleman's letter. 1 found 
Sir James Murray's Fluid Camphor by far the most cffectual prepara- 
| tion; a wine glassful every five minutes, produced warmt h, perspira- 
tion, and a manifest decrease of sickness and of cramps, with rapid 
revival of spirits and circulation. As a preventive I have supplied this 






Fluid very extensively to the poor—and with marked advantages in 
restoring and preserving good digestion and nervous energy, essential 
guards against Cholera.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
J. T. DUNCAN, M.D. 
The above valuable preparation can be procured from the sole con- 
signee, Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, of North-street, Wolverhampton, and 
all wholesale and retail druggists and medical agents throughout th 





British Empire, in Bottles at Is., 2s., 4s., and 8s. each, with directions 
for use. 

Also SIR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA, in Bottles at 
Is., 64., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 1ls., amd 21s. each, The ACIDULATED 


in Bottles ¢ 28. each. 


SYR 

QIR JAMES MURRAYS FLUID 
h MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the immediate care of the Invent 
and established: for upwards of thirty the os rofessi 


moving Bile, Acidities, and Indigestion, preserving 





years by wr re- 


restori 




















a moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric acic dl in Gravel, and 
Gout; also as an easy remedy for Se¢ a-sickness, and for the febrile 
affection incident to childhood, it is invaluable On the value of Mag- 
nesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary to enlarge; but the Flui 
Prep aration of Sir James Murray is now the most valued | *ro- 
fession, as it entirely avoids the possibility se danger e- 
tions usual sulting from the use of the a in powder. Sold by 
the sole , Mr WILLIAM BAILEY, Volver t ’ 
by all who and retail Dru sts and Medicine Agents th Pa t 
the British Empire, in bottles, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s, Gd., Lle., an 
_ —The A: id ilated Syrup in bottles. 2s. each 

N.B.—Be sure to ask for James Murray's Prepara 1, nd to 
see that his name is stamped on each label in greent s follows:— 





James Murray, Physician to th rd Lieut enant 





W INES: i— yeaa in 


PPREN( ‘H one 





lozen cases, at Sts. per case; Clarets, 36s., 42s., and 60s. per 
dozen; Champagne, highest err at my and 7 ver dozen; pale 
Sherry, dry and I flavou m—Cx 





t 36s. per doz »sby-hall vaul 
‘ U "RRAL Land ‘SON. . si 


\ TINES for DISP OS AL.—To be I DISPt \SE 3D 
OF, TWO QUARTER CASKS of very fine Those psons and 
Croft’s OLD PORT WINE, for 92 each; cost 15d th juarter cask. 
Also, TWO QUARTER CASKS of Gerdon and Co.'s “Pale and Gold 
SHERRY, for 7. 10s. each; cost 124 Duty 8 each quarter cash, 
about 14 dozen. Any person requiring pure and genuine wines may 
depend upon these. They are sold in consequence of a gentleman 
having left England. Samples will be forwarded upon receipt of 
twelve stamps, 
Address to Mr. 


35, Bishopsgate-street within : 





J. SMART, 60, Great Tower-street Lond on. 


(THE ROYAL CAMBRIDGE SHERRY!— 
MESSRS. BELLINGHAM and CO 
if the “ 





1 honoured with 


having beer 
au Order for a Shipment « Cambridge Sherry.” for Her Majesty's 








Househiold,—This is to Give Notice that this Wine will be for the 
future branded at Santa Maria, and stamped and known here as 

THE ROYAL CAMBRIDGE SHERRY his noble wine is a per~ 
feet production from the Pedro Ximenes’ Grape, grown on the Guadal- 
quiver, near San Lucar de Barrameda, is of a fine straw colour, highly 
aromatic and stomachic, and so delicate and pure, that it is inimical to 
any and every kind of mixture. The only agents in England for this 





»w under Royal auspices; are BELLINGHAM and Co., 4, Beau. 








wrt s, Strand, who purvey it to H.R:H. the Duke of Cambridge, 
anc id the princi 1 Clubs and Messes in the Kingdom. To be had in Two, 
Four, and Six Dozen ( ie; per doz., carriage free. 








(ON {SOLIDATED SODA WATER. — Her 


Majesty having granted Letters Patent for the manufacture of 
this preparation, so admirably suited for families, emigrants, and 


tourists; one small bottle, capable of being carried in the waistecat 
pocket, being sufficient to make twenty-four of the ordinary deserip- 
tion at ld. per glass. Itcan be procured to-the order of all Chymists 
of the sole maker, H. LAMPLOUGH, 1, Meeklenburg-terrace; Gray’se 
nn-road; and at the C ity < lepdt, 88, Seow-hill. 
PYOULSON and COMPANY’S REGISTERED 
PARDESSUS.—This really useful and: truly elegant light 
AUTUMNAL and WINTER < RCOAT is correctly pronounced a 
redeeming trait to the many indescribable inventions of the day, 
wherein novelty is attained at the sacrifice of good taste, and thag 
classic characteristic of the Gentleman,—now ready in 
every fashionable colour. Price, for Autamn use, Two Guineas, and 
for Winter wear, richly lined and quilted; Two Guineas and a half.—In 
ndon only, of B. POULSON and COMPANY, Merchant Tailors, and 
Sole Patentees of the Undyed Australian Wool Cloth, the best 
material ever invented for all Sporting, Riding, and Travelling pur- 
4, Re t-street. 


THE EMPRESS of CHINA’S TEA, univer- 

sally admired for its choiee and. uniform quality, stromg, rich, 
full and delicate flavour, and moderate price. This fine tea has been 
analysed by Mr. Warington, of Apethecaries'-hall, London, and other 
itific gentlemen, and pronounced free from al) coloured tea, or any 
other kind of adulteration ; and it-ismow generally recommended by 
the faculty as the best and most-wholesome of all teas. Sold ia tins of 
various sizes, of halfs-a-poundand upwards; Sole Wholesale Agents— 
MOORE and Co. 14, Little. Tower-street, London. To be had retail’of 
their agents (who are all tea-dealers), one or more of whom will be 
found in almost. every town . throughont the kingdom. 


pores TEA WAREHOUSE, 
a PAVEMENT, ae 
REDUCED PRIC OF TEAS 
POPE and COMP. ANY continue sailing their Teas at the REDUCED 
dut y of FOURPENCE PER. POUND, and strongly recommend the 
following descriptions as the BEST and most coonamical that cambe 











elegan 











poses. 

















purchase d. a, 
Jest Congou Tea, reduced tO... 3 3 
Best Souchong ” 44 
Best Gunpowder = 5 4 
Best Young Hyson ,, 48 
Jest Plantation Coffe l a 
Best Mocha I 





Delivere: 
Tea and C¢ 


T# EK 





the suburbs, 
all parts of Engl and. 


is now REDUCE D, 


2 im London and Two ams worth of 


forwarded free to 
TEA DUTY 
enabled to sell prime Congow Tea at 3s. per Pound—the 


ea at 3s. 4d. Rich rare Souchong Tea at 3s. 8d.—Good 
3s. 4c. to 3s. Sd.— Prime Green Tea at 4s.—and delicious 





, and 


recommend our Friends to buy Tea at our present 
as are get ing dearer. Those who purchase now will save 





yey. 

rhe best Plantation Coffee is now Is. per Pound. The best Mocha, 
4d. 

by our. own 

nd Spices 
of 40s. or 


ffees, and all other Goods sent Carriage free, 
rts, if within ht Miles; and Teas, Coffees, : 
ree to any part of England, if to the Valu 





sent Carriage I 
upwards, by 
PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Téa and Colonial Merchants, 
King William-street, City, London 
A gener al Price Current sent free by post, on ‘application, 


M48I0n’s CORSAL 2PTO DI MEDICL 
4 array of our 


‘It affords us pleasure to obseave the goodly 





me nl brethren who have borne testimony in favour of the above 
n—a beautitully elaatic Corset, than which we. conceive 
more desirable or complete.”—EDITOR of the Medical 





ith, Convalescents, and Invalids wear them, with equal 
once having expe rienced the Comfort and Advan- 
will not return to the ordinary Stays and their atten- 


satistaction ; 1 
-y ensure, 





tages t 





lant evi 





Mesdames MARION and MAITLAND, Patentees and sole Manus 
facturers, 54, ( Connaught-terrace, Hyde Park, London. 
M ARION RESILIENT BODICE and 
CORSALETTO DI MEDICL 
tis it tion i ing quite a sensation. We are convinced, 
ne, but that it is incumbent on all who 





Ith whilst preserving the beauty of their person to adopt 
EvITOR, Kidd's own Journal. 

fi irmness W ith elasticity, fit closely. 
mmetry of their adjus 


fasten easily n 
nt, and are judi- 








$ rv condition of the female form. 
hs A rr N TE D IN E NG 1 AND, FRANCE, AND AUSTRIA. 
$ Prospectuses, th Lustrations, details of Prices, (from 



























d 
l4s iren’s; 3s.) expl Directions for Self-measurement, &«, on 
receipt I Stamps for Postage. 
All ¢ ry Orders sent Carriage paid or Post free. 
Mesdames MARION and MAITLAND, Patentees, 54, Connaught 
terrace, Hyde-park (near the Marble Arch) 
TURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS P. ATENT. 
vas MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed 
by upw s of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effeetive 
enti rative treatment of Hernia The 
spring (so often hurtful in its effeets) is here avoided, 
being wort d the body, while the requisite resistin 
plied by tht a e-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fittin 
ease and s that it cannot be detected, and may 
. A des l had, and the Truss 














f r by » circumference of tl 
’ V 8 sent to the Manufacturer, } 
5, I 1 ~ J Price of a Single Truss, 2 
ls. 6d.: postage ls. Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 
fice Orders 1ade payable to JOHN WHITE, Post-office 
I lilly 
JxLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &e.— 
are made is recommended by the 
} v os t pe v ast amd ¢ soar nd the best 
t it ent sup] t ses of 
Ww cness and Sv ing he L se Veins, Sprains, &c. It is 
s i x 1 ine xper sive, and is are wn on like an ordi 
unary 8 ing Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s Ys id, 
MANUFACTORY, 228, PICK ADILLY NI 





640 


THE CRITIC. 


[Drc. 1, 1853.] 














Just ready, 

A CATALOGUE of nearly 1000 remarkably 
Lf cheap SECOND-HAND BOOKS, Divinity and Misc ellaneous, 
classified. 

Please to direct to 8. STOCKLEY, 2, Great Quebec-street, New-road, 
for a Catalogue. Sent free. N.B.—Twenty per cent. Discount allowed 


on New Books. 
Gk R EA’ ! TRUTHS FOR THOUGHTFUL 
I HOURS.—No. I. The Grand Discovery; or, the FATHERHOOD | 
of GOD. By the Rev. GEORGE GILFILLAN, Dundee. 
BLAC KADER and Co., - Paternoster- row. 


sae a we Bc mn- 
DHE TREE. OF LIFE ; ; 

manner of Besiite and yielding its fruit every month. 
and I 


18mo. price ls ‘6d L cloth, gilt edges, or or ls. sewed. 


. each | 
bearing Twelve | 
Parts I. 
13, Paternoster-row. 

6d. cloth 


AN OLD 


- ___BILACKADER and Co., 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 10s 


F ANDOR’S LAST FRUIT OFF 


TREE. 
1. LANDOR’S IMAGINARY CONVERSA- 


TIONS of GREEKS and ROMANS. Crown 8vo. price 10s. 64. cloth. 
2. The WORKS of WALTER SAVAGE | 

LANDOR. In 2 vols. medium 8vo. price, 32s. cloth, 
EDWARD MOXON, Dover-street. 


Now ready, 
COMMENTARY on the GREEK 
of ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE to the EPHESIANS. 
Professor EADIE, D.D., LL.D. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
on and Glasgc : Ric HARD GRIFFIN and Co. 
N 
The 


EW WORK for CHRIST MAS, 
LAND of the FORUM and the VATICAN; or, Thoughts and Sketches 


NEWMAN HALL, B.A. (Author of “Come to Jesus,” &c.) 
during an Easter Pilgrimage to Rome. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
London: NISBET and Co. 
T ORATII OPERA.—The WORKS of | 
HORACE, with 250 [lustrations from the most authentic | 
Sources; and Introductory Dissertation on his Life and Poetry. By the 
Rev. HENRY THOMBON, M.A., late Scholar of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, now Vicar of Chard. Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. antique 
eloth ; or 15s. antique morocco. 
London and Glasgow: RICHARD GRIFFIN and Co., Publishers to 
2 U ersity of Glasgow. 


HE AP BC BOOKS.— CHEAP MUSIC.—A 
discount of 2d. in 1s. on Books, and 4d. in 1s. on Music, is taken 
off the published prices for cash, by PEARSON and SON, 36, Bishops- 
gate Within. Country Orders despatched the same day, and Music in | 
any quantity sent free by post for 6d. A great variety of Bibles, 
Praye rs, Church Services, &c., at the lowest prices. —Ple pase write your 
order distinct, and give, where practicable, Publishe’ rs’ names. 


Just published, ‘ 
THE SOLDIER’S DESTIN 
THE 


TEXT 


By the Rev. 


by 








ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE CLASSICS. 











q: 
A rea E OF — —e? 
which is a d, 
sc R A BSTE z FAMILY: 
A Domestic Sketch. 
BY GEORGE WALLER. 
DARTON and Co., 52, Holborn-hill. 


CATALOGUE OF U ae FU be AND VALUABLE B¢ )OKS. 


ust published, 
A C: ATALOGUE of USEFUL and VALU- 
ABLE BOOKS, consisting of all CLASSES OF LITERATURE, 
on Sale by Messrs. UPHAM and BEET (late RODWELL), 44, New Bond- 
street (corner of Maddox-street), which may be had on application, or 
will be sent post-free. | 
A CATALOGUE, consisting entirely of TOPOGRAPHY and COUNTY 
HISTORY, is in the Press, and will be ready in a few days 


— SINGING me EPTOR. 


blong, sewed, pi 
EGG’S IMPROVE D- SINGING 
PRECEPTOR, containing the Rudime me of Music clearly ex 
plained—C lassification of the Registers of the Full Instruction | 
for acquiring a Proper Style and Method of Y »calisation— Exercises, 
Intervals, &c., so, Six Exercises abridged from the celebrated 
Solfeggi of Crescentini, &c. By JAMES F HASKINS, Esq. Editor of 
Tege's Pianoforte Preceptor. 
Also, New Editions of 
Tege’s Accordian Preceptor, price 2s. | Tegg's Violin Preceptor, price 29 
— Flute Preceptor, price 2s. ———— Concertina Preceptor, 2s, 
Pianoforte Preceptor, price 3s (Free by Post.) 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 
TO ADVERTISERS. 

HE CLERICAL JOURNAL, and CHURCH 
and UNIVERSITY CHRONICLE, December 22, 1853 (No. 14), 
will contain an important Essay on CHURCH FURNITURE, DEC OR = a 

TIONS, &c., and will bean Illustrated Double Number. Several Tho 
sand additional Copies will be circulated among the Clergy, Dignitaries 
of the Church, and the best classes of the Laity, thus off ig to Adver- | 
tisers @ direct guaranteed circulation of upwards of TEN THOUSAND 
COPIES. 

Advertisements should reach the Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, not 


ater than Wednesday, the 21st of De ace mbe 
T OGG’S INSTRUCTOR—No. VI. for 
December, price One Shilling, Hugh Miller, the 
Scottish Geologist. 2. The Christmas Bride. 3. The Lady and the | 
Poet. By J. Stanyan Bigg. 4 The Chinese Insurrection. 5. Lau- | 
rence Craigie. 6. The Three Genii Memoranda by a Marine Officer. 
Supervised by Abel Log. 8 Companion Pictures—Wellington and Na- | 
poleon. 9. William Paterson, Founder of the Bank of E ngland, and of 
the Scottish Colony of Darien. 10. United Service Academy. 
in Idleness; or, the Double Error. Part VI. 12. Current Literature. 
Edinburgh : J. Hoca. London: GROOMBRIDGE & SONs, 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
&* for December, price 2s. 6d., 


or by post, 3s., 


vices 





UNDER THE P ATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 


contains :—1 


LOVE 


contains :— 
. Fireside Fancies. 
. A Peep at the Dramatic Gallery of the Garrick Club. 
3. Our Portrait Gallery.—No, LXXI. Thomas Colley G irattan, Esq. 
. A Visit to Hobby-Land. By “The Falcon Family,” &c. 
. The Dream of Ravan.—A Mystery. Part III ; 
. Leaves from the Portuguese Olive.—No. IV. Sé de Miranda. 
. The Cow Hunt.—A Tale of Former Times in Ireland. 
. Half an Hour with the Modern French Poets. 
Sir Jasper Carew, Kut. Chapters XXXVII., XXXVIII. 
Some Strange Disturbances in an Old House 
11. The Industrial Condition of Ireland Considered. 
Dublin: JAMES M‘GLASHAN, 50, Upper Sackville-street; Wa. S 
ORR and Co., 2, Amen-corner, London and Liverpool; JOHM MENZIEs, 
Edinburgh. 


T HE } 


Now re eady, pric e One Shilling 


NATIONAL MISC ELLAN 
Vol. IL. No. Il. for DECEMBER. “| 
CONTENTS :— 

Our National Gallery and its Prospects. | 
Wallachia and Moldavia. | 
The National Drama. 
Kaiserswerth and the Protestant Deaconesses. | 
The Well of Clisson. | 
. Proverbial Philosophy, or Old Saws with a New Edge | 
. The Interesting Pole—concluded. | 
| 


Ap <3 LF OO bo 


Discovery of America in the Tenth Century. 
Magazines. 
Notices—Landmarks of History. 
Now ready, 
Volume I. containing the First Six Numbers, in handsome cloth 
binding, gilt edges, price 7s. 


S04 


Arnold's Poems. 


At the Office, 1 A, Exeter-street, Strand, London. | 


| F. WIESELER, gezeichnet u. radirt von F, NEISE. 


| Directions for the Crying of Forfe * 


‘THE COURT 
BEAUTY for 1854: 


| cloth. 


| hood of Great Men.’ 


JUST IMPORTED FROM GERMANY. 
ENKMALER der alten KUNST, nach der 

Auswahl u. Anordnung von K. O. MULLER fortgesetzt von 
Vol. Il. Part Iy. 
sewed 4s, 

Part V. is already under the press, and a New Edition of Vol. I. isin 
preparation. 

EWALD, H., Geschichte des Volkes Israel bis 
Christus. Bd. Ill. Neue Geschichte David's u. der Ké- 
nigsherrschaft in Israel, gr. 8. bd. 

This classical and valuable work is now complete, in 4 vols. price 


| 1. 1s. 6d 


MARTENS, Recueil nouveau général de Traités, 
&c. par F. MURHARD. Tom. XI. gr. 8 The complete work now con- 
sists of 40 vols., published at 211 10s. Persons wishing to become sub- 
scribers can be supplied for L 

DAVID NUTT, Fore eign Bookse! iter, 270, Strand. 


WO! T. 8. A t. 
(THREE ERAS OF WOMAN'S LIFE.— 
“The Maiden,” “‘The Wife,” and “The Mother.” In I vol. 
$2mo. cloth gilt at le —_, Dian e 2s.6d. May be had separately at 
6d. each, sewed ; or Is. cl 


T ALES for the RIC if and POOR, comprising— 
Keeping up Appearances. | 


| Debtor and Creditor. 

Making haste to be Rich. Retiring from Business. 
Rising in the World. | Riches have Wings. 
In 2 vols. 32mo. cloth gilt and lettered, 
bound in morocco at various prices. 

May be had separately, at 8d. each, sewed, or Is. cloth gilt and 
lettered 
\ ARRIED LIFE: containing Married and 
4 Single—Sweethearts and Wives—and Lovers and Husbands. 
In 1 vol. 32mo. cloth gilt and lettered, price 3s. 

May be had separately at 8d. each sewed; or ls. cloth gilt. 
J.S. HODSON, 2, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s- inn, 


price 5s.; or handsomely 


AMUSEMENT FOR WINTER | EVENINGS. 
OUND GAMES for all PARTIES: a 


Collection of the greatest variety of Family Amusements for the 
Fireside or Pic-nic. Games of Action, Games of Memory, Catch Games, 
Games requiring the Exercise of y, Intelligence, and Imagination, 
c. price 5s. with engravings. 


CTING CH ARADES; or, Deeds not Words. 


y A Christmas Game to make 4 Long Evening Short. By the 
Brothers MAYHEW. New Edition, profusely illustrated. 5s, clot 


Ill. 
A CRACKER BON-BON for CHRISTMAS 
4 PARTIES; consisting of Christmas Pieces for Private Repre- 
sentation, and other Seasonable Matter, in Prose and Verse, By 
ROBERT B. BROUGH. Illustrated by HINE. 33. 6d. cloth. 


DAVID BOGUE, Fleet-street. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED WORKS 
AND NEW EDITIONS. 
HE KEEPSAKE as 1854. Edited by Miss 


POWE3; with Contributions by the most popular W. riters. The 
engraved under the superintendence of Mr. FREDERICK 
Price 21s. elegantly bound. 


Il. 

ALBUM, or BOOK of 
a Series of Portraits of the Female Aris- 
tocracy, with Biograp! yhical and Historical Memoirs. Cloth gilt, 21s. ; 

Coloured Plates, 42s. 


HE GOLDEN 
LONGFELLOW 
{uniform with Ls 
morocco. [Nearly ready. 


IV. 
| YPERION. By H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


Illustrated by BIRKET ales pa 8vo. 21s, cloth ; 30s. morocco. 


¥ ONGFELLOW’S POE MS. Illustrated by 
BIRKET FOSTER, JANE E, BENHAM, &. New Edition, 
21s. cloth; 30s. morocco. 


VI. 

HE STORY of MONT BLANC. By 
ALBERT SMITH. Illustrated by BIRKET FOSTER. Post 

Svo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 
“As sincere and pleasant a little book as we have lately looked 

into.” —Athenwum. 
* A delightful piece of natural straightforward writing, frank, genial, 

and manly.”"—Ezaminer. 


VII. 
( \HRISTMAS with the POETS. Embellished 
with Fifty-three Tinted Illustrations, by BIRKET FOSTER, 
and with Initial Letters and other Ornaments printed in Gold. New 
Edition, richly bound, 25s.; morocco, 35s. 
*,* This extremely beautiful volume was shown by the Trustees of 





Plates 
HEATH. 


III. 
LEGEND. 
Illustrated by BIRKET 
mgfellow'’s Poems Illustrated.) 


By H. W. 
FOSTER. 8vo. 
16s. cloth; 2ls. 


8vo. 


| the British Museum to their visitors during the Exhibition of 1851, as a 


triumph of typographic and pictorial art. 


DAVID BOGUE, Fleet-street. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
f be YOU NG VOY: AG EURS;; or, Adventures 


the Fur Countries of the ’ ar North. By Capt. MAYNE REID, 
Author of “* Boy-Hunters, With twelve Mlustrations by 
WILLIAM HARVEY *Fop. 7s cloth. (Just ready. 


Tu DESERT H(¢ )ME:; or, the 
Family Robinson. By Capt. MAYNE REID. 
Ilustrations by WILLIAM HARV ~~ — Edition, Fep. 


HE B )Y-HUNTERS; or, 
Search of a White Buffalo. By Capt. 
Illustrations by WILLIAM HARVEY. 


English 
With twelve 
7s. cloth. 


Adventures in 
MAYNE REID. With 
Third Edition. Fep. 7s. 


twelve 
. aM 

fF ooT- PRINTS of FAMOUS MEN 
Biography for Boys. By J.G. EDGAR, Author of “ The Bor. 

With eight Mlustrations by BiRKET FosTER 

Fep. 3s. 6d. cloth 

‘THE BOYHOOD 
1 EDGAR 

Second Edttio Fep. 

~ | THE BOAT and ihe 
four thr ug 


1 Egyptgand Syria. 


¥. 
of GREAT MEN. By 
with eight Engravings by BIRKET FOSTER. 
3s. 6d. cle _ 


GAR AVAN : 


With 


a Family 
Engravings. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Fep. 7s cloth. 
a VIL 
YARLOUR MAGIC. New Edition, revised 
and enlarged, with the addition of several Tricks from the Per- 
formances of Messrs. Houdin, Bais? ke, 4s. 6d. cloth. 


HE BOY’S OWN ‘BOOK: a complete 
Encyclopedia of all the Diversions—Athletic, Scientific, and 
Recreative—of Boyhood and Youth. New Edition, greatly enlarged, 
with numerous additional E ngrs —— 8s. 6d. cloth. 


I OBINSON CR U SO E. Reprinted (with 
antique type) from the Original] Edition. With Illustrations by 


Stothard. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 
DAVID BOGUE, Fleet-strect. 





BOHN’'S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR DECEMBER. 
\ IBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE, with variorum 
Notes, including, in addition to the Author’s own, those of 
Guizot, Wenck, and other foreign scholars. Edited by an ENGLIsy 
CHURCHMAN. In6 vols. Vol. L., price 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bonn, 4,5, & 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 


BOHN'S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR DECEMBER 
USTIN, CORNELIUS NEPOS, ‘AND 
e EUTROPIUS. Literally translated, with Notes and a General 
Index to the three authors. By the Rev. J. 8. WATSON, M.A. Post 


8vo. cloth, 5s. 

HENRY G G. BORN, 4, 5, & 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 
ID: ANUBIAN PROVINCES. — RANKE’S 

HISTORY of SERVIA, and the SERVIAN REVOLUTION, 
With an Account of the INSURRECTION IN BOSNIA. Translated by 
Mrs. Kerk. To whichis added, THE SLAVE PROVINCES of TUR- 
KEY, from the French of CYPRIEN ROBERT, and other recent sources. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

HENRY G. BOHN, 4, 5, & 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 


BOHN'S 3 LLU STRATED LIBRARY FOR DECEMBER. 

YICTORIAL HANDBOOK OF LONDON, 

comprising its Antiquities, Architecture, Arts, Manufacture, Trade, 
Social, Literary, and Scientific Institutions, Exhibitions, and Galleries 
of Art; together with some Account of the principal Suburbs and most 
attractive Localities. [Mlustrated with TWO HUNDRED AND FIVE ENGRA-~ 
VINGS ON WOOD, by Branston, Jewitt, and others; and a very large 
and complete Map, engraved by Lowry. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

This volume, of which the former editions were published by Mr, 
Weale at 9s., contains above 900 Pages, and is undoubtedly the cheapest 
five-shilling volume ever produce 

HENRY G, BOuN, 4, 5, & 7: York-street, Covent-garden. 


ry 
OHN’S BRITISH CLASSICS.—Under the 
above title is this day commenced a new series, (which has long 
been in preparation), uniform in size and price with the Standard 
Library. It will comprise full and complete editions of the great 
authors of our literature, including especially those which at present 
exist only in scarce or expensive editions. Among the early volumes 
will be GIBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 
with Variorum Notes, comprising not only all those given in the 
original quarto edition, but also the notes of Guizot, Wenck, and other 
foreign editors, as well as whatever has been derived from the later 
researches of Niebuhr, Layard, &c. A Portrait of the Author and plates, 
whenever essential as illustrations, will be added, on the same plan as 
the recent edition of SOUTHEY’s COWPER published in the STANDABD 
LIBRARY. 

Although it is deemed expedient to enter on a new series under the 
title of “BRITISH CLASSICS,” to enable the Publisher, without 
further delay, to fructify a long cherished scheme, the Standard, 
Scientific, Antiquarian, Tlustrated, Classical, | Philological, _ and 
Ecclesiastical Libraries wi! ¥ with 

ENRY G. BOHN, 4, 5, & 6, Tone street, Coveuh qunion. 


"Mr. WESTERTON has oe published, 
Second Edition, price 7s 

NDIAN MISGOVERNME NT and LORD 

DALHOUSIE. By Lieut.-Gen. SIR CHARLES JAMES NAPIER; 

edited by his ee Lieut.-Gen. SIR WILLIAM NAPIER. 
rice 10s. with a Portrait of the Author, 

NGLISH BATTLES and SIEGES in the 

4 PENINSULA and SOUTH of FRANCE. By Licut.-Gen. SIR 
PIER. 


WILLIAM } 
With Plans and Plates, a Cheaper Edition of 
HE HISTORY OF SIR CHARLES 
NAPIER’S ADMINISTRATION of SCINDE, and CAMPAIGNS 
in the CUTCHEE HILLS. By Lieut.-Gen. SIR WILLIAM NAPIER. 
This work and that on “ Indian Misgovernment,” hold a light to each 
other and to the Public. 


Price 1s. 
OUTHERN ITALY AS IT NOW IS, by a 
Constitutionalist. Containing an Interview with the Pope of 
Rome, and his opinions of the Anglican Church and Clergy. 


Editio: 
GPENCER'S CROSS; OR, THE MANOR 
ye See ee bey ys = Young People. By thejA uthor of “ Belgravia,” 


L 








BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR DECEMBER. 


























ls. Fourth Editio: 


ADY MORGAN'S LETTER to CARDINAL 


WISEMAN ,on ST. PE’ TER'S CHAIR. 


\HE LEGEND of st. PETER’S CHAIR. By 
ANTHONY RICH, Esq. B.A., with Four Lllustrations of the 
Chair of st. Peter. 
Is., or in cloth 1s. 6c 


\ EDITATION S and PRAY E RS for a SICK 


BED, chiefly ett from the Works of Bishops Ken, Jeremy 
Taylor, W Wilson, Dr. Dodridge, F Hale, &e. 











ce 2s. 6d., a few copies only remain, 
I ELGR: AV IA: a Descriptive Poem. By the 


Author of “Spencer's Cross,” ‘Temptation, or a Wife's Perils,” 
&e. 





Price Is. 
| ICHELIEU in LOVE; or, the Prohibited 


Comedy. By the Author of‘ W hitefriars,” &e. 
CHARLES WESTERTON, 20, St. George's-place, Hyde-park-corner, 


New be published by W.& R. Chambers. 


rice 5s. strongly bound in leather, 
LAM DIC TIONARY. — Part I. Latiy- 
ENGLISH 


New Edition. Forming one of the Volumes of the 
Latin Section of “C wae rs’s Educational Course.’ 
ered 
ie NGLISH GRAMMAR and COMPOSITION. 
4 New Edition. _ Forming one of the Volumes of “Chamber's 
Educational Course.’ 


Price 7d. sewed, 
(CHAMBERS S EDINBURGH 
) 7 CXIX. for DECEMBER. 
e ls. fancy boards, 
r r a 7] 
\HAMBERS’S RE POSITORY of INSTRUC- 
TIVE and AMU SING TRACTS.—Volume VII. 
No. 49. A Visit to Belgium 
50. Story of the Good Knight Bayard. 
51. Mathilde: a Tale. 
52. Lace and Lacemaking. 
53, History of the Mormons. 
54. The Rock Republic: a Tale. 
55. Miguel de Cervantes. 
56. Spirit of the Jerusalem Delivered. 
Also, Part XIV. containing Nos. 53 to 56, Price 5d. sewed. 


Engraved Title, and Contents of Vols. I. to VII., may be had of the 
\HAMBERS' s POCKET ¥ 


me price One Penny each. 
2 ru 
CO “MISCELLANY. 
Volume XXIV. 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, 3, Bride-court-passage, Fleet-street, London, 


Now completed in Twenty-Four Volumes. 
and 339, High-street, Edinburgh; and sold by all Booksellers. 


Price 2s. cloth lett 


JOURNAL. 


rice 6d. Paper ( 








LonpDon: Printed by JOHN CROCKFORD, of 16, Oakley-square, Hamp- 
stead-road, in the County of Middlesex, at his Printing-office, 
13. Princes-street, New Turnstile, in the Parish of St. Giles, Blooms- 
bury, and published by the said JOHN CROCKFORD, at 29, Essex-street, 
Strand, in the City of Westminster, on Thursday, the Ist ef 
December, 1853, 
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